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FLOUR AND GRAIN VIA NEW YORK 


aN MANY respects the port of New York 

is the most wonderful harbor in the 

world. It is estimated that 75,000,000 

tons of freight annually move into or 

out of the port by rail and 40,000,000 

tons by steamship. Statistical cranks have reached the 

mathematical conclusion that freight cars entering and 

leaving during a single year would fill eight tracks 
across the continent from New York 
to San Francisco. During every 20 
minutes of daylight an ocean-going 
steamer comes in and one goes out. 
New York has a penchant for 
greatness, and it is of Greater New 
York, naturally, that the statistician 
speaks, for the port of New York is 
not, of course, contained entirely 
wiihin the limits of the city of New 
York. Officially, the port includes 
a vast district in and tributary to 
the city. The port has a waterfront 
771 miles in length, of which 578 
miles are in New York and 193 in 
New Jersey. These figures can be 
extended to 994 miles, if measure- 
ment be taken around piers and 

shoreline. 

The area of the port is 175 
square miles, and it is estimated 
that any six of the other leading 
ports of the world—this on the au- 
thority of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York—could 
be placed within this area, with 
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plenty of room to spare. A large part of the great- 
ness thus far indicated is due to the flour and grain 
trade, though perhaps it is almost indelicate to speak 
of grain shipments. New York is so accustomed to 
predominance that its eclipse in late years by Montreal 


Lower Manhattan and Brooklyn Bridge 


as a port of export for grain must be a subject of 
keen commercial chagrin. 

The eclipse is none the less a fact, though it is 
due, not to a decline in New York’s grain export 
trade, but to a tremendous increase in that of Mont- 
real. At the end of 1923 it was found that Montreal 
had maintained for three successive years her position 
as the leading grain exporting seaport of the American 

continent. 

Grain handled at Montreal in 
1923 totaled 120,013,958 bus, against 
81,130,000 at New York, 41,083,000 
at Baltimore, 32,107,000 at Phila- 
delphia, 19,512,000 at New Orleans, 
10,469,000 at Galveston and 7,964,- 
000 at Boston. 

In flour, however, it is another 
story. New York here is supreme 
by a long margin, 6,956,000 bbls 
having been exported in 1923, of the 
United States export total of 16,- 
310,000 bbls. This was double the 
amount sent out from Montreal. 

The port of New York, of course, 
has the greatest grain handling ca- 
pacity of any harbor in the United 
States. Its elevator capacity is 
nearly 9,000,000 bus, and the facili- 
ties for handling flour and other 
grain products are commensurate. 

From the primary markets of 
the North and Middle West grain is 
brought to New York by rail, or 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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MEETING CONSOLIDATION 

\VERY merchant miller in the country will applaud 
I 4the statement made last week at the Atlantic City 
bakers’ convention by John W. Burns, in which he 
expressed his regret at the growing tendency of bak- 
ery combinations to purchase supplies through a cen- 
tral ageney. Consolidated bakery buying has become a 
nightmare of the milling industry, more formidable in 
appearance than in reality, but quite serious enough 
to make trouble. 
Theoretically, the object of consolidated flour buy- 
is to enable the smaller baker to get whatever 
antage may result from large lot shipment; prac- 
tically, its purpose is to wield a club over the miller’s 
head, with the intimation that he eannot hope to secure 
ny bakery business except at price concessions far 
ihelow what both he and his customers know is a reason- 


ing 


hile level. 

Millers have of late complained bitterly of the 
market influence of consolidated buying, without ap- 
pearing to reflect that the remedy lies wholly in their 

vn hands. They can put the central purchasing 
ivencies entirely out of business so far as flour is 

ncerned, except for small lot distribution, by simply 
refusing to give them quotations lower than those made 
to individual bakers. The agency, whatever its ap- 
parent status, is essentially a jobbing concern, and as 
such must meet its operating expenses out of the mar- 
gin hetween what it pays and what it takes in, even 
though this margin may be disguised in the form of 
membership dues or assessments. If it cannot buy 
cheaper than it must sell, it cannot exist for any 
length of time. 

The flour purchasing agencies for the baking busi- 
ness have been able to develop simply because the 
millers have let themselves be intimidated or cajoled 
into quoting lower prices for them than for their indi- 
vidual members. Just as soon as the bakers find that 
they can buy their flour direct from the mill cheaper 
than from the agency—figuring in, of course, what- 
ever they pay in the form of retaining fees, dues or 
commissions—they will stop experimenting with con- 
solidated buying, and go back to their old friends. 

With an increase in the per capita flour consump- 
tion recognized as the outstanding need of the milling 
industry, and with the baker securely established as 
flour’s best salesman, it is perilous to interpose a need- 
less middleman between them. The millers have en- 
couraged such a middleman in the form of the central 
buying agency, by giving it advantages of price denied 
to the bakers themselves. If they want to put an end 
to consolidated flour buying, they can do so by refus- 
ing to pay the expenses of the agencies through giving 
them cut prices. As things now stand, the millers not 
only are subject to all the handicaps of concentrated 
buying, but are generously supporting it at their own 
cost. 


ELIMINATE THE FEED SURPLUS 

N COMMENTING on the proposal to establish 

millfeeds on a higher plane by comparison of their 
value with corn and other animal feeds, a spring 
wheat miller emphasizes the importance of eliminating 
the surplus. Too often, he says, buyers invite the 
miller’s offer “when next you have a surplus.” This 
invitation is, under present conditions, extended with 
confidence that, sooner or later, the miller will have a 
surplus to sell on a buyer’s market. 

This season, more than for many previous years, 
the production of flour has been fairly well propor- 
tioned to the current demand. Most millers have 
adopted the policy of producing flour against sales 
made at a reasonable profit. Unfortunately, since mill- 
feeds are a byproduct, their manufacture cannot be 
adjusted to the absorption capacity of the market, 
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and there must be, at times, a temporary overproduc- 
tion. To the extent that millers are unable to reserve 
this current surplus, there must be recurring periods 
when millfeeds cannot be merchandised, but must be 
released regardless of the state of demand. 

In spite of this, the miller’s suggestion is well worth 
while. Millers can, to a very considerable extent and 
without actual speculation, adjust the release of their 
feeds with some regard to the state of the general 
market. The opportunity to do this most frequently 
presents itself when flour is sold on a cost chart in 
which probable feed returns are discounted. The miller 
who wisely does this is then in a position, without 
hazard, to refrain from dumping his feeds. The secret 
of millers’ success in refusing to create a buyer’s mar- 
ket on millfeeds is for all of them to discount feed 
returns in figuring flour prices. 





CUT PRICES AND VOLUME 

N A paragraph published recently in the Modern 

Merchant and Grocery World, interesting figures 
were presented to show the additional volume of busi- 
ness necessary to hold profits up to a certain level 
where prices are cut. Based on the assumption that 
business is done at a profit of 25 per cent, the table 
showed that a cut of 

Five per cent requires 18% per cent more 


volume. 

Eight per cent requires 35% per cent more 
volume. 

Ten per cent requires 50 per cent more 
volume. 


Twelve and a half per cent requires 75 per 
cent more volume. 

Fifteen per cent requires 112% per cent 
more volume. 

These figures, because of the high basis rate of 
profit are, of course, not applicable to flour milling. 
It is interesting, however, to apply the same method 
to the effect on volume and profit of reductions in the 
selling price of flour. Assuming that a miller’s basis 
price yields him a profit of 25 cents per barrel, the 
additional volume of trade necessary to bring him the 
same profit as he cuts the price per barrel may be 
reckoned this way: 

A 5-cent cut requires 25 per cent more vol- 
ume. 

A 10-cent cut requires 66%, per cent more 
volume. 

A 15-cent cut requires 150 per cent more 
volume. 

A 20-cent cut requires 400 per cent more 
volume. 

In other words, to equal the profit made on the 
sale of 1,000 barrels of flour at 25 cents per barrel, 
he would have to sell 1,250 barrels at 20 cents profit, 
1,667 barrels at 15 cents, 2,500 barrels at 10 cents and 
5,000 barrels at 5 cents. Figures are admittedly de- 
ceptive, but here is a truth which is difficult to dispute. 





HAPPY DAYS IN FRANCE 

ILLERS in the United States who feel inclined 

to gloom should consider the present state of some 
of their colleagues abroad, and give thanks for their 
blessings. For example, a clipping from Le Matin, 
just received, shows the plight of the French milling 
industry as a result of the regulations covering mini- 
mum extraction. The law requires them to produce 
a uniform flour representing seventy-eight per cent of 
the weight of the wheat. This year’s crop has suffered 
so severely from the bad weather that the kernels are 
shrunken and light, with the result that in many sec- 
tions of France the flour making part of the wheat 
represents only about seventy per cent of its total 
weight. 

The solution would apparently lie in the inclusion 
in the flour of a proportion of the ground bran, but 
unluckily for the millers, if fortunately for the French 
digestion, the addition of any part of the bran to flour 
is specifically prohibited by the law of 1905 on the 
subject of fraudulent adulteration of foodstuffs. Thus 
the French millers are caught between the devil and 
the deep sea; they cannot get seventy-eight per cent 
flour out of wheat which runs only seventy per cent 
kernel, and yet they cannot add the remaining eight 
per cent from the bran without running the risk of 


37 


going to jail for manufacturing adulterated food prod- 
ucts. 

Here, obviously, is the opportunity for Branny 
McCann, Dr. Frank Crane, and the rest of the Ancient 
Order of Brannites. They can go to France and save 
the milling industry from destruction by convincing the 
government that the addition to flour of a small per- 
centage of the bran is not a criminal offense. Perhaps 
the French millers, eager to be rescued from their 
present plight, will pay part of their passage across 
the Atlantic; the millers of the United States would 
gladly contribute the balance. 





THE WHEAT EXODUS 

HE sudden increase in exports of wheat from the 

United States which has marked the past two 
months, coupled with the material falling off in flour 
exports, is a seasonal event, occurring every year with 
monotonous regularity. Wheat exports this year, after 
averaging considerably less than four million bushels 
a month up to the end of July, jumped to nearly sev- 
enteen million bushels in August, and the September 
total will undoubtedly be something like fifty per cent 
over that figure. In 1923 the August and September 
wheat exports were in each month double the year’s 
previous average, and in 1922 they were three times 
the average amount for the first seven months of the 
year. In both instances the seasonal increase was 
followed by a somewhat more gradual falling off. 

Flour exports, on the other hand, regularly reach 
their smallest volume in July, and then each year 
pick up through the autumn, as the flow of export 
wheat diminishes. It follows that there is nothing 
novel, and certainly nothing discouraging, in the rela- 
tively small volume of flour exports reported for July 
and August, and nothing to cause alarm in the rapid 
increase in the exportation of wheat. 

Undoubtedly heavy wheat buying abroad tends tem- 
porarily to cut down the importation of flour, but at 
the outside this affects only about ten countries. These 
ten—the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Canada, Mexico, China and 
Japan—took ninety-six per cent of the wheat exports 
from the United States during the twelve months ended 
last July; in the same period they received a little less 
than fifty per cent of the country’s total exports of 
wheat flour. In other words, a full half of the flour 
export trade of the United States is affected very 
little, if at all, by heavy wheat purchases abroad. 

As for these ten wheat importing nations, they 
have done year after year exactly what they are doing 
now; they have bought wheat extensively at the begin- 
ning of the crop movement, only to let their wheat 
purchases decline and resume their flour buying later 
in the season. Just now the United States is selling 
wheat abroad instead of flour, but the record of recent 
years indicates that the course of a very few months 
will see a reversal in favor of the milling industry. 





STRANGLING MARINE LAWS 
LETTER has recently been addressed by T. V. 
O'Connor, chairman of the United States Shipping 

Board, to exporters and importers on the subject of 
further development of American flag steamship serv- 
ice. The inquiries made are pertinent and merit full 
and explicit reply by every enterprise engaged in 
foreign trade. 

It is true, as Chairman O’Connor says, that thirty 
million dollars is not too great a price to pay for the 
protection of American world trade and the mainte- 
nance of an American fleet. In the endless battle for 
commercial supremacy, it is the first duty of every 
merchant fleet to serve the commerce of its own nation. 
Any other course would be preposterous. If, there- 
fore, the United States is to expand its foreign trade, 
it must maintain a merchant marine, whatever the cost. 

Where Chairman O’Connor’s questionnaire falls 
short is in the fact that it does not inquire what 
American shippers think of the ridiculous laws which 
so handicap American ship operation that it never can’ 
compete on a level with the shipping of other nations. 
So long as the La Follette-Furuseth law remains in 
force, American flag lines, whether privately or gov- 
ernment owned, will be operated at a loss. The thirty 
million dollars is not the price of maintaining the 
American merchant marine, but rather the penalty paid 
for labor legislation which strangles commerce. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 22 Sept. 23 
992 





Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 259,728 276,827 276,830 396,451 
St. Paul .. . ae 17,495 14,089 
Duluth-Superior 29,180 35,151 37,370 
Milwaukee ..... 5,800 4,000 5,000 





,039 333,440 452,910 
,482 223,930 237,135 


Toetale wcccres 
Outside mills*. .22 





Ag’ gate sprg..525,052 568,521 557 690,045 
St. Louis .«... 29,600 30,000 32,300 
St. Louist ..... 58,100 56,200 47,800 
Buffalo ..... .190,149 181,389 115,650 
Rochester ..... 5,300 6,400 8,800 
CRICRMO .csceee 38,000 34,000 36,000 
Kansas City....134,716 127,343 1: 5 108,695 
Kansas Cityt...467,676 455,328 3 383,630 
Omaha .......- 26,622 24,334 21,030 
St. Joseph ..... 42,464 44,340 42,365 
WORE .vcccsces 29,404 37,730 
Wichita .......85 2,985 465, 47,625 
TOD cocceses 5,500 41,000 34,200 


,865 94,800 80,480 
3,900 13,100 
5,327 162,420 
39,946 47,140 
29,919 47,195 
23,663 48,300 


Toledof 
Indianapolis ... 
Nashville** ° 
Portland, Oreg 
Seattle 
Tacoma 








PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Sept. 22 Sept. 23 


Sept. 27 Sept.20 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 46 49 49 71 
Se Ae 15 35 72 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 79 91 95 101 
Milwaukee ....... 49 48 26 32 
Outside milis* .... 70 73 64 62 
Average spring... 55 59 56 68 
St. Louis . itcue & 47 92 64 
Pe BEE secovase @& 65 67 62 
Buffalo ........... 86 81 72 69 
Rochester ........ 28 34 31 47 
Chicago ... se oO 85 80 90 
Kansas City -. 90 85 91 88 
Kansas Cityt ..... 89 87 73 78 
CURED. ccccecssane 106 98 97 101 
St. Joseph .. a+ oe 94 90 &9 
Salina .. eer 64 48 79 
Wichita . ‘ coe BG 82 69 71 
.. .. 98 95 86 71 
Toledof .. costs SB 88 82 62 
Indianapolis . coe oe 69 58 53 
Nashville®*® ....... .. 72 77 67 
Portland, Oregon... 49 64 76 50 
BeMttle .nccscccees 64 57 89 63 
Tacoma .....see0% 36 42 85 82 
Totals ....crceee 72 73 76 71 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





NORTH DAKOTA'S INTEREST 
BILL FOR STATE INDUSTRIES 


North Dakota’s industrial program in- 
terest bill, which must be met largely by 
taxation, is growing rapidly. Indica- 
tions are, states an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Bismarck, that the state 
board of equalization will be forced to 
levy taxes of approximately $1,000,000 
to meet interest and principal upon 
Bank of North Dakota, mill and eleva- 
tor and real estate bonds. 

The amount to be levied for this pur- 
pose, it is indicated, will approach half 
the entire amount of the general fund 
levied for running the various depart- 
ments of state government. 

For the first time since the industrial 
program was launched, the state faces 
the prospect of having to levy taxes to 
meet the principal upon bonds which 
were issued for it. The industrial pro- 
gram laws provide that where profits 
from the state industries are not suffi- 
cient to establish a sinking fund to meet 
the bond principal payments, one fifth 
of the total shall be levied on each of 
five years before the bonds become due. 

One million dollars of the Bank of 
North Dakota bonds will mature in 1929, 
the amount being one half of the bonds 
issued to provide capital stock for the 
bank. Since the bank shows no profit, 
under the law one fifth of this should be 
levied, beginning this fall. 

In addition to the $200,000 which 
would be levied for the principal of the 
bonds, the state board of equalization 
will be called upon to levy $100,000 to 
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meet the interest on the bonds for the 


year. 
No principal payment will be due on 
the bonds issued for the construction 


of the state owned mill and elevator at 
Grand Forks, but $500,000 of mill op- 
erating bonds mature in 1928 and 1929, 
and since the mill shows no profit, it is 
expected the state board will find it nec- 
essary, under the law, to levy $100,000 
or one fifth of the total. 

One year’s interest on the $3,000,000 
bonds issued for the construction of the 
mill and elevator amounts to $172,000, 
and a tax levy will have to be made for 
this amount. There will be necessary a 
levy of $57,500 on the mill operating 
bonds. 

The amount of the tax levy to meet 
interest on real estate bonds due during 
the year is largely problematical. There 
will be some levy needed, it appears. 

Because all taxes are not levied, it is 
the regular practice of the state board to 
levy more than is actually needed. The 
entire amount that may be levied, in- 
cluding the levy to meet interest on real 
estate bonds, is held likely to be around 
$1,000,000. The levy for the state gen- 
eral fund last year was $2,516,464.76. 





DEATH OF HORACE E. TOMPKINS 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Horace E. Tompkins, of 
Welland, Ont., president Niagara Penin- 
sula Bakers’ Association, and owner of 
large bakeries in Welland and Port Col- 
borne, died at his home in Welland on 
Sept. 29. He had just returned from a 





round of golf at the Lookout Point 
Country Club and was reading a news- 
paper when stricken with a heart attack. 
Death came before medical aid could be 
summoned. He was 52 years old. The 
widow and four children survive. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, on Sept. 30, 
were as follows: Cairo, Ill., $5.40; St. 
Louis, $5.35; Memphis, Tenn., $5.55; Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., $5.65; Louisiana (group 
1), $5.85; New Orleans, $5.90. 





ARGENTINE CROP ACREAGE INCREASE 

The flaxseed area in Argentina for 
the 1924-25 season is placed at 5,684,000 
acres, in cable advices to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. Last year it was 5,255,- 
000 acres. The acreage devoted to this 
crop in Argentina has been increased 
steadily during recent years, the area 
this year being 42 per cent more than the 
average for 1909-10 to 1913-14. 

The rye acreage in Argentina is esti- 
mated at 321,000, compared with 297,000 
last year; barley 630,000 acres, compared 
with 545,000 harvested in 1922-23; oats 
2,644,000 acres, compared with 2,315,000 
last year. 
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GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at lea 1g 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. I 
See 131% 134% 129% 4 
Divabeon 132 136% 130% 
ice das 135 138% 134% 
ET 134% 138% 134 
a 141 135% 
ee 140% 141% 136% ] 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. I 
- 123% 125% 132 1 
25...... 134% 127% 132% 
SER 127 129% 134% 1 
Sa 128 129% 135 
Besscsce ae 132% 137 
a 130% 132% 138% ” 
Winnipeg Duluth duriim 
Sept Oct. Dec. Sept. | ar 
eee 138% 133% 134 1 6 
25...... 141% 135% 134% 1 " 
Pree 146% 140% 136 12\ 
....-. 14445 138 % 139% 
BOcscave 148% 142% 141% 
Serres 149% 143% 243% 1 \ 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( iy 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. I -¢ 
Bee vceces 107% 102% 101% " 
a 106% 102% 101% y 
C—O 111% 106% 105 ly 
Bi vasces 114% 110% 108 % 
29...... 118% 110% 107 
eee 112% 110 108 
OATS 
Chicago Minneap: is 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
C—O 47% 50% 44% 
oT 47% 51% 44% 
— Cee 48% 52% 45% 
Be scccas 49 52% 46% 
sissss ae 52% 455 , 
Pi ttees 50% 52% 46 y 
RYE 
Chicago Minneap: 5 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. 
Sr 109% 111% 101% ‘ 
Bees evve 109 111 101% 
eee 110% 113% 104% ‘ 
) Pereee 114% 115% 106% 
BB. nsee 115% 117% 108 % 
Bescscets woven 120% 1125 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut! 
Sept Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Beeccves 229 226 232 
| ee 230 226 232% 
eae 230 226% 232% ‘" 
OSA oak 231% 226% 235 ly 
Bec coves 234 223 237% 
Sescecey Uae 223% 229% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Oct. Dec. M 
Sept. 24 .... 11s 6%d lls 7%d IIs 
Sept. 25 ....11810%d lls 9%d Ils 
Sept. 26 .... 11811%d 11s10%d Ils l 
Sept. 27 .... 128 1%d 12s 0d 12s 1 
Sept. 29 .... 128 3d 12s 1%d 12s d 
Sept. 30 .... 128 4%d 128 2%d 12s d 





DISMISSAL OF INFERIOR 
WHEAT CHARGES ASK*D 


Wasnincton, D. C—The Fed: ral 
Trade Commission has been asked to 
dismiss charges entered some time (20 
against the Barnes-Ames Co., New Y rk, 
and a subsidiary. The company \#s 
charged by the commission with the «x- 
port and sale of inferior wheat in ‘cu 
of a normal quality of grain bought | 1d 
paid for by customers in Italy. 

The company asserts that the com»: is- 
sion has failed to show or cite any «1- 
tracts, combination in the form of tr st 
or otherwise, or conspiracy in restr: nt 
of trade or commerce; that it does not « 's- 
close any tendency toward stifling ¢: \\- 
petition or the creation of a monop 
and that, therefore, there has been 0 
violation of the laws which the Fed« 
Trade Commission is directed to enfor 

The Barnes-Ames Co. points out t! 
under the grain standards act all wh: 
exported from the United States is su 
ject to federal inspection and certific 
tion. The certificate issued by licens: | 
government inspectors shows the clas. 
the number of the grade and the weig t 
of the wheat, and the percentage =! 
dockage. All contracts for the sale ai! 
delivery of wheat abroad provide th t 
the certificate as to quality, crop a! | 
condition shall be the final eviden 
thereof. 

“It is obvious,” the company declar« 
“that the Federal Trade Commission 1a} 
at the door of the respondent respon- 
bility for actions which, if true, ¢ 
only be the fault of licensed federal i 
spectors operating under the directi 
of the Department of Agriculture + 
the United States government.” 

Cartes C, Hart. 
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+» 1924 
a eerneenemmnemmeeeeeeeneemeneemmeeeeeene ee 
WORLD WHEAT OUTPUT ALAN AN NAN N AN AN 2S AN AN ON ORO NS OR OR RO REDUCED RAILWAY FARES 
leadin 
10 PER CENT UNDER 1923 TO FEDERATION MEETING 
The United States Department of Ag- H I E I K { N ILL] N G Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
Papolis riculture reports that wheat harvests are tary Millers’ National Federation, in 
. practically completed in the northern VU ss Wr OO bulletin No. 345 to members, announces 
hemisphere = — ge Fag ore that arrangements have been completed 
the weather has been favorable during Fl - . ‘ ‘ with the railroad companies for re- 
. : - our buying continues in moderate volume, the advance in wheat and the : : 
1 the he a ae tie BA re oon persistent reports of European shortage counterbalancing the feeling that cur- paige Be Re Chicage, fe the 
1 , F > § . . . "i * ame fe ott * . * ~ , 
we. duction from 25 countries producing in rent prices are unduly high. There is still very little purchasing for winter semiannual meeting of the Federation to 
; a t of th th shipment, but orders for delivery within the next 60 to 90 days are fairly nu- 
I 1923 about 82 per cent o e northern saemeen. Shs enmnast Genenel chee avodttel : P the Poa, h \ be held Oct. 8-10 at the Hotel Sherman. 
hemisphere crop, exclusive of Russia and erous. e export demand shows gratifying signs of picking up; the present ees adeensinmin antl tase ele ot 
a a. show an aggregate production of abnormally high price of Canadian wheat of course favors United States mill- —— 
1 , ory cubered Lat 2.500.000 ers, and their main handicap is the heavy exportation of wheat from their a and a half of the regular fare under 
ln aa r pony 4 decrease of 10.3 per ouk. own country. Flour prices are up 15@25c bbl over a week ago, hard winters the pty plan, contingent upon net 
. Thi ares represents a crop meee nearly showing the greatest advance, and clears, owing to the small supply and the mS an 250 certificates being validated 
Gaeum “yt al ne that harvested in 1922. improved export demand, gaining in some instances a full 30c. Millfeed, on the uring the meeting. oe the 
wey se f ts of the French cro other hand, continues weak, with a very slow demand; prices are down about meeting, as well as members of their 
, ue . hfe Baie BH. ade a9 000. on 20e ton for the week, and are at least $4.50 below last year’s level at this time, ~~ are Papen ha —— a4 
‘ ange fre ’ ’ ’ han fe Res i it aes ne . ” Ss Ss il- 
, bus, compared with a 276,000,000-bu crop whereas wheat is 20@35c bu higher, and flour $1@1.25 over last year’s price. able Oct. +9, pe ‘will “ "asuepted for 
last year. The German crop, estimated FLOUR PRODUCTION STEADY return journey up to and including Oct. 
on the basis < ang te Fe BA Flour production has continued in good volume, with shipping directions 13. Those who expect to attend this 
an Bavaria, ith 100000080" m4 =, coming in well; the advance in wheat has made buyers more eager to get flour meeting are requested to purchase a one 
Cty : pas pared wit gee gf pint bought at the previous lower levels. The spring wheat mills report for the way ticket to Chicago, and when buying 
c I price gn a 0 ing to ie week of Sept. 21-27 a slight reduction in percentage of output to capacity, the ticket should ask for the certificate 
u } vale reports, ei A ye! : sat | . from 59 per cent to 55; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills issued by the carriers in connection with 
ly la-t year, when Addina a on cake t . report a 2 point gain, to 89 per cent, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter this meeting. Do not ask for a receipt. 
‘ | 101,000,000 bus. -e Ro en con a wheat mills a 5 point loss, to 83 per cent. The Buffalo output is up 5 points, Ask for a certificate entitling the holder, 
f France, pone ig A “Gat ‘er ” to 86 per cent. Southeastern mills of the Nashville district are running better when properly signed and validated, to 
th. total receive gee 2 s00.n0e than 70 per cent of capacity. The mills of the St. Louis district report a 1 a return ticket at half fare, and sign this 
= he sisphere crop of abou tside of R as point gain, to 58 per cent. North Pacific Coast mills show a decline, except certificate at the place indicated for sig- 
ie is «dicated in countries outside of Rus- for Seattle, which went up 7 points, to 64 per cent. Tacoma dropped 6 points, nature of purchaser, as soon as it is 
Pp ‘ p P PI I Pp 


nd 





2 erncienonen— 


ind China. This is about 300,000,000 
less than last year. Russian crops 
ess favorable than last year, and the 
ability is that little, if any, wheat 
car be exported, while China is reported 

have a crop only 60 per cent of nor- 


‘ye estimates from 17 countries rep- 
nting about 60 per cent of the crop 
indicate a reduction from last year 
16 per cent. The German crop, esti- 
in ted on the basis of forecasts for Prus- 
and Bavaria, will be about 233,000,000 
, compared with 263,000,000 last year, 
reduction of about 11% per cent. 
‘he northern hemisphere barley crop 
thout 5 per cent less than last year, 
jndving from estimates received from 24 
itries producing nearly 75 per cent 
of the crop in 1923, The German crop 
is evidently a little larger than last year, 
lused upon estimates for two provinces. 
lhe indicated crop is 110,000,000 bus, 
mpared with 108,000,000 in 1923. 
The oats crop is about the same as last 
car in 21 countries producing 72 per 
cent of the crop. Decreases are noted 
; most European countries and Canada, 
lui a 14 per cent increase in the United 
States offsets the effect of these smaller 


ops, 





VPILLSBURY’S GRIDDLE CAMPAIGN 
Cuicaso, Inn.—The Pillsbury Flour 
lills Co.’s local branch is conducting a 
mpaign to increase the use of its pan- 
ike flour. Full-page advertisements 

were run in Sunday’s newspapers featur- 
ing a 11%-in eight-gauge aluminum pan- 
cake griddle, weighing two pounds, val- 
ued at $4, and guaranteed to be made 
of the highest quality material. The 
handle is of special composition, and is 
said to keep cool. The griddle is on dis- 
play at grocery stores, and in order to 
Secure one the housewife is expected to 
buy only a 4-lb package of pancake 
flour, or three 14%4-lb packages, send the 
sales slip and $1.69, the special purchase 
price of the griddle, to the Pillsbury 


to 36 per cent, and Portland declined 15 points, to 49 per cent. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The outstanding feature of the week is the advance in grain prices, owing 
to increasing emphasis on the European shortage of wheat and rye. Chicago 
September wheat closed Sept. 30 at $1.40%, with December 1%4c higher and May 
7c higher. Minneapolis is 3@4c under Chicago, and Winnipeg October a full 
13c over the level at which the Minneapolis September option closed. It is 
small wonder that exports of wheat are running 1,000,000 bus daily. » « » It is 
reported that the proposed German tariff on wheat and flour will be much less 
than was expected, and that it may not be made operative at all for the pres- 
ent, owing to the poor condition of the German wheat and rye crops. 








Flour Mills Co.’s Chicago office. The 
campaign got under way on Sept. 29, 
and hundreds of requests for the griddle 
have already been received. 

S. O. Werner. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
MEET AT SWAMPSCOTT 


New Ocean Hovse, Swampscott, Mass., 
Sept. 30.—(Special Telegram)—The New 
England Bakers’ Association is holding 
its annual convention here and a large 
gathering of bakers and supply men is 
present. This is the third successive 
year that the association has met here, 
and it is an ideal spot for a bakers’ meet- 
ing. Everything points to its being the 
most successful ever held by the associa- 
tion, as the sessions are well attended 
and great interest is being shown in the 
various entertainments, which include a 
golf tournament at the Tedesco Country 
Club. 

President George C. West, of White 
River Junction, Vt., called the conven- 
tion to order yesterday morning. The 
speakers included Charles B. Burleigh, 
General Electric Co; Louis F. Bolser, 
president American Bakers’ Association ; 
Charles P. Garvin, of F. S. Webster & 
Co., Boston; Horace W. Crider, presi- 
dent Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation; Ellis Baum, Joe Lowe Co. 


At this afternoon’s meeting Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Boos, Boston, eminent authority 
on blood, made an interesting address on 
diet and the relations of bread to it. 
Other speakers on the program are Dan- 
iel P. Woolley, of The Fleischmann Co., 
Charles A. Glabau, Bakers Weekly, Clar- 
ence O. Case, New England Flour Co. 

The annual banquet will be held this 
evening, and a large attendance is antici- 
pated. 

A. S. Purves. 





FEED CONFERENCE DISTRICT 
IS FORMED IN NEW YORK 


Rocuester, N. Y.—New York has been 
organized as a district under the direc- 
tion of the feed conference board, so- 
called, The purpose is to stimulate man- 
ufacture and sale of feeds of known 
formulas only. Dairy feeds have been 
taken up under the preliminary survey 
now under way. It is suggested that 
feeds be purchased on the basis of diges- 
tible protein and total digestible nutri- 
ents rather than total nutrients alone. 
Farmers and feeders are being advised 
to buy only feeds mixed according to 
approved formulas. Emergency for- 
mulas to meet changed conditions and 
shifts in the grain and feed markets are 
advised. The New York State College 
of Agriculture has committed itself to 
the plan. T. W. Kyappr. 


handed you by your ticket agent. 

These certificates are not kept at all 
stations, but by inquiring at the home 
station one can ascertain whether cer- 
tificates and through tickets can be ob- 
tained to place of meeting. If not ob- 
tainable at home station, the agent will 
inform you at what station they can be 
obtained. In such case you can purchase 
a local ticket to the station which has 
certificates in stock, where a through 
ticket can be purchased, and at the same 
time ask for and obtain a certificate to 
Chicago. 

Upon arrival at hotel headquarters, 
millers are requested to deposit the cer- 
tificate at desk indicated for that pur- 
pose. It will be signed and validated, 
and returned to the owner, When pur- 
chasing a return ticket at Chicago, the 
certificate should be presented and a 
ticket will be sold at half the regular 
rate. 

Millers are requested, even though they 
do not intend to return direct from Chi- 
cago, to ask for a certificate. This does 
not compel the miller to use it, but if 
deposited at validation desk will be 
counted toward securing the minimum 
number necessary to obtain the reduced 
rate. 

The above arrangements apply to 
Central Passenger Association territory, 
Western Passenger Association territory, 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association 
territory, New England Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Trunk Line Association 
territory, Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory and Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association territory. 

It is the hope of the officers that many 
will respond to the general invitation to 
attend this meeting, and they are re- 
quested to advise the Federation office to 
that effect as soon as possible and also 
to indicate the number of places they 
wish reserved for the dinner to be held 
Oct. 8. 

S. O. Werner. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of ‘Tuesday, Sept. 30. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


‘es; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








tl 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
‘i | SDTIR Se ME gi dale W065 5 6.000.006.0008 $7.30@ 7.85 $7.80@ 8.20 §$....@.... $7.25@ 7.70 $8.50@ 9.25 $7.85@ 8.10 $8.10@ 8.35 $8.65@ 8.90 $8.00@ 8.30 $7.50@ 8.00 
su Spring stanGard patent ......6.2.cseccceces 7.00@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.80 sosaQeas 6.90@ 7.30 7.35@ 7.80 7.35@ 7.60 7.60@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.00 006 cece 
ic ODFING GIGS GOOG 6 oes cc esc c sb evccvcveccses 6.00@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.10 re, SP 5.85@ 6.25 6.65@ 7.45 ccee@oces 6.90@ 7.40 6.60@ 7.25 ates ee 04nete Gees 
ised Hard winter short patent ...............+0. 6.50@ 7.05 soso 7.15@ 7.85 6.35@ 6.80 7.40@ 7.80 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.90 7.40@ 7.70 6.75@ 7.25 
f Sl are See MEE, Wo vt hte eCa ees escveeas 6.05@ 6.35 ee ae 6.20@ 6.90 5.90@ 6.25 7.00@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 coce@ecce 7.00@ 7.40 ee wee 
‘ 2 Hard winter fret clear........ccc.ssccceess 5.50@ 6.00 coeds ess 5.70@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.40 6.40@ 7.20 coe @eocee coco coos oo @eocee ever Qeoece se heen 
Zz 
- 2 Soft winter shert patemt ......6.cceccescoee 6.60@ 7.05 coeMMoess aT, err 6.50@ 6.90 Tor) STTr 6.90@ 7.15 Tit, See 6.75@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.50 8.10@ 8.60 
, COCe Wi ae cencacawdatees ese séc 6.05@ 6.45 ee re) rer 6.00@ 6.30 6.35@ 6.75 *6.15@ 6.40 *6.15@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 
arc ' SOR, Se SE ED 0.5 sua daccsgceesavertes 5.50@ 5.90 Sa@Biscce iene eee 5.15@ 5.60 ee Nee coce@eese coce@ cece 5.70@ 6.50 oses@rens 5.50@ 5.75 
ht 0 By EE Ba cece teas ehthenehetens 6.25@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.65 ee eee sowe Beene 6.50@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 cece@eoce 000 seve 
at | CPG DE on 66d Ton tacecas 60> 00 6=s 60 5.90@ 6.10 4.30@ 4.60 ree, Pre ja $x dss Per ar 5.65@ 5.90 ose @ wr00 6.40@ 6.70 os @ueee er; ee 
_ FEED— 
w ge eT ere 25.50 @ 26.00 24.00 @ 24.50 ee. eee hie at TTT anon 30.00@31.00 32.00@ 33.00 30.50@31.50 30.00 @31.00 ir. etre 
re A NE iio ad Gua scts kg6:o6ee en 26.25 @ 26.75 ee, See 22.75 @ 23.25 25 .00@ 25.50 - Pe rr free 32.00@ 32.50 + +++ @31.75 ee Perr céceWe ceus 
ay SORE PN irs cobs eaddeencaed des be oe owes Q@eeoee ccc @ecee ee Fae 25.50 @ 26.00 oo@.- 32.00 @ 33.00 33.00 @ 33.50 «++ -@32.00 + @..-- 28.00@30.00 
Is Standard middlings (brown | ee 27.50 @28.00 25.00 @ 26.50 27.50@28.50 o¢ oe Cease «o@.. 33.00@34.00 33.50@ 34.00 31.50@33.00 32.00 @33.00 33.00@35.00 
ca Flour middlings (gray GMOTES) occ ccccccccsic 33.00 @34.00 32.00 @ 33.00 29.00 @29.50 31 .00@32.00 - 37.00 @38.00 39.00@ 41.00 36.50@37.00 36.50 @37.50 coe @® cece 
ir > Oe OR ral cab iis woh oo ses.c0 0000s os 38.50@39.50 37.00 @38.00 ee, ere cece Gevce oo @.. 44.00 @ 45.00 44.00 @ 45.00 «+++ @45.50 42.00 @ 43.00 coos) wees 
ic Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
( : ee er ee $8.30@8.50 (49's) $6.30@6.75 (49's) $6.30@6.75 (49's) Goce eM cece $8.20@ 8.70 $7.35@7.80 
San Francisco... ....@.... @ sow oO s000 os een coe @ cove 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed 
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AUSTRALIAN MILL 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


Light Shed on Milling Methods by Investi- 
gation of Bread Prices by Royal 
Commissioner 





MELpourne, Vicrorta.—Much light was 
shed on the methods of millers in Vic- 
toria and the difficulties under which 
they labor, during the investigations con- 
ducted by the royal commissioner ap- 
pointed by the government to inquire in- 
to bread prices and the causes of recent 
rapid advances. 

The marfager of the Victorian Wheat- 
growers’ Corporation explained that the 
contract between his organization and 
the millers provided that sufficient flour 
must be retained by the millers for local 
requirements. He added that during the 
last six months the millers supplied by 
the corporation, who were in the great 
majority, had had to pay higher than 
world’s parity for their wheat. In July 
the price was 2d bu higher. Under their 
contract the millers were forbidden to 
supply bakers with more than _ two 
months’ flour. Wheat was sold both 
locally and oversea, but the bulk of the 
business during the current season had 
been local. 

The contract with the millers stipu- 
lated that they must buy wheat exclu- 
sively from the corporation; they must 
not accept any wheat on storage, and 
they must not grist any wheat other than 
that supplied under the terms of the con- 
tract. It was admitted that the miller 
had no right of appeal against the prices 
fixed by the corporation management. 

It was explained that the chief ad- 
vantage to the millers of buying exclu- 
sively from the corporation was that 
they knew that it would retain sufficient 
supplies of wheat to meet requirements 
throughout the year. Each month the 
millers bought 10 per cent of their total 
needs for the year, and received 10 per 
cent each month from January to Oc- 
tober, inclusive. 

Export prices were quoted daily, but 
the price for local sale was fixed at the 
beginning of each month. Asked what 
there was to prevent a miller from ex- 
porting all the flour produced, the wit- 
ness said in the first place there were 
the terms of the contract, which required 
him to retain sufficient for local needs. 
It was known, however, exactly how 
much trade each miller was doing, and 
if a man were found doing too much ex- 
port business the corporation could quote 
him a prohibitive price for any wheat 
which he might seek, or decline to quote 
him at all. So far, the witness conclud- 
ed, the millers had been perfectly satis- 
fied, knowing that they received a fair 
deal. 

The secretary of the Victorian Mill- 
owners’ Association, questioned respect- 
ing the basis of the prices which his or- 
ganization fixed for flour, said it was 
that established by the fair profits com- 
mission in 1920. From Aug. 1, he con- 
tinued, the price of wheat in Melbourne 
was 6s 6d bu. It took 48.7 bus to make 
2,000 lbs flour, the price of which was 
now fixed at £15 12s 6d ton. That gave 
a margin of £2 9s 7d, against £2 7s 2d 
fixed by the fair profits commission in 
1920 and observed ever since, although 
costs, wages and expenses generally had 
risen. The margin, his members con- 
tended, was not sufficient at the present 
time. 

In fixing the price of flour the price of 
offal also was considered. Although flour 
had risen, there had been no change in 
the price of bran and pollard for two 
months, as the mills had plenty. The po- 
sition now was that flour was £15 12s 
6d, bran £5 10s and pollard £6 10s ton. 

The witness explained that the export 
price of wheat did not enter into the 
association’s calculations when fixing the 
local price of flour. It was a fact that 
the export price usually was lower than 
the local. There were, he said, many 
costs incurred in the local trade which 
did not occur in the export. Millers 
could easily sell at £1 ton less for ex- 
port than for local requirements, which 
incurred the cost of delivery, stacking, 
interest and other charges. Competition 
was very keen among millers, and it was 
a known fact that in many instances the 
millers outside the association did not 
charge the same prices as the members. 
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Of course some plants were more effi- 
cient than others. 

The witness indicated that no millers 
would think of concentrating on the ex- 
port trade. As a matter of business 
they must look after their local custom- 
ers first. They always regarded the pro- 
portions as two thirds of the supply for 
export and one third for local consump- 
tion. 

J. J. Archibald, a miller who volun- 
teered evidence, stated that he had had a 
large experience of milling in America, 
Great Britain and Australia. In_ his 
opinion a ton of flour for local consump- 
tion could be obtained from 48 bus 
of wheat. For export a ton of flour 
was often based on 46 bus. This flour 
was neither so strong nor so _ white 
as that for local consumption. Aus- 
tralian wheat, he added, made a service- 
able flour. It was superior in color, but 
weaker in flour strength than that of 
other countries. 

G. E. Weller, assistant manager Burn- 
ley Flour Mills, said it depended on the 
class of wheat whether a ton of flour 
could be obtained from 48.7 bus wheat. 
He considered that, however, a fair esti- 
mate. He was quite satisfied that £2 
7s 2d ton for overhead charges was a 
reasonable average. 

It was explained by James Gatehouse, 
representing J. Minifie & Co., flour mill- 
ers, that the higher price charged for 
flour for local consumption was really a 
charge for holding flour for local re- 
quirements. The millers charged extra 
for bags and packing. 

Harold Gordon Darling, a partner in 
the firm of John Darling & Son, said his 
firm had one mill in Victoria and another 
in New South Wales. It was not con- 
nected with the Millowners’ Association 
or the Wheatgrowers’ Corporation. 
Trading in grain was the main part of 
its business. 

Asked how he viewed the margin of 
£2 7s 2d, the witness said a small mill 
would certainly require it, but he thought 
a large mill should be able to work on 
£2. 

Robert James Irwin considered that 
the margin allowed was a fair one for 
an up-to-date mill. Other millers, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that it should 
be increased. 

Cuartes J. MATrHews. 





W. E. LONG PRESIDENT OF 
ALLIED TRADES ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Allied 
Trades Association of the Baking Indus- 
try at the closing session of the bakers’ 
convention in Atlantic City last week, 
W. E. Long, of Chicago, was elected 
president, William F. Grimm, of New 
York, vice president, and C. H. Van 
Cleef, of Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer. 
New directors appointed: Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Kansas City, George E. Dean, Al- 
bion, Mich., H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, 
and J. W. Burns, St. Louis. 





EXTRA SERVICE AT GULF 
RELIEVES SPACE DEMANDS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Assurance of an- 
other boat to sail from New Orleans in 
October was made southwestern millers 
last week by the United States Shipping 
Board, with the result that some space 
for that month is left open. This will 
probably be filled shortly, although ex- 
port demand has contracted substantial- 
ly since the sharp advance in prices. 

The Shipping Board added seven boats 
to its regular service last month, and 
several more were added by foreign 
lines to care for the demand for space 
to Holland and Germany. 

November and December space at the 
Gulf is already filled, but it is thought 
that all business booked for those months 
can be cared for. Ocean rates to Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam and Hamburg have 
advanced about 5@7c from the Gulf in 
the past month. This, with the rise in 
grain and flour prices, has restricted 
foreign demand. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





NO WATERWAY PROJECT DELAY 

Wasnuinoton, D. C.—There is no un- 
necessary delay in the negotiations in 
connection with the treaty to establish 
the St. Lawrence waterway project, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover announced, 


replying to a protest of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association 
against delay. Two committees, one 
American and the other Canadian, he 
said, were appointed several months ago, 
and engineers have been selected to col- 
lect technical data. Mr. Hoover is chair- 
man of the American committee. 
Cuaries C. Hart. 


DEATH ENDS CAREER OF 
“WHEAT KING OF CANADA” 


MontTreaAt, Que.—James Carruthers, 
for many years dean of the Canadian 
grain exporting business, who retired 
from business only a few months ago, 
died suddenly on Sept. 19. He was taken 
ill a little earlier in the afternoon, and 
was removed to the General Hospital, 
but there succumbed to apoplexy. 

The late Mr. Carruthers was known 
among his contemporaries as “the wheat 
king of Canada,” and was considered the 
best-posted man in Canada on the con- 
dition of the world’s markets. His long 
experience gave to his firm, James Car- 
ruthers & Co., Ltd., a leading position 
in this business in the dominion, and 
had made his name a familiar one in all 
the markets of Europe and the United 
States. 

It was always his ideal that Canada 
should become the granary of the empire. 
Transportation questions, the trend of 
trade, rapid handling and storage of 
grain, and such matters had received his 
close study. 

He was born in Toronto on Aug. 13, 
1853, a son of Andrew and Janet Car- 
ruthers, but natives of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. He qualified early in life for 
a successful grain career, during three 
years in the office of T. C. Chisholm, then 
the largest grain dealer in Canada. He 
later became a partner with Crane & 
Baird, and afterwards joined the firm 
of Norris & Carruthers. 

When that partnership ended, he 
formed the firm of James Carruthers & 
Co., Ltd., from which he recently retired. 

Many prominent representatives of 
flour, grain and other industries were 
present at the funeral, which was held 
Sept. 22 in Montreal. Among the flour 
and milling men who attended were W. 
W. Hutchison, vice president Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., W. A. Black, manag- 
ing director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., James Quintal, Joseph Quintal, F. 
W. Lynch and James Cooney. 

A special meeting of the corn exchange 
board was held, F. A. Heywood presid- 
ing, at which a resolution of respect was 
passed. The meeting was then adjourned 
to permit members to attend the funeral, 

A. E. Perks, 








EXTRA SHIPS FOR EXPORT 
FLOUR NEEDS PROMISED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Seven steamers 
were added to the regular service of the 
United States Shipping Board lines in 
September, to take care of the tremen- 
dous export sales of flour which were 
made for September loading. Abnormal 
demand for space from grain and cotton 
exporters was also an important factor 
in obtaining the additional boats. 

Six of the extra steamers were assigned 
to Gulf ports and one to the north At- 
lantic. 

The export movement of flour in Sep- 
tember was probably the largest the 
Southwest has ever experienced in a 
single month. A total of 15,000 tons 
was shipped from Galveston alone, while 
a record volume also passed through 
other Gulf ports. Most millers are be- 
lieved to have succeeded in filling all 
contracts, although there are undoubtedly 
a few who found themselves oversold. 

October space for Europe is already 
taken, but extra boats will probably be 
added to the regular service for that 
month, also, G. M. Bush, southwestern 
manager for the United States Shipping 
Board, says. Demand from Europe, 
especially from Germany, has _ hardly 
abated, but additional sales are not being 
made, in view of the uncertainty of se- 
curing steamer space. 

It is said that hardly a barrel of 
American flour was left in Germany 
when the recent buying started. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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FEED DISTRIBUTORS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


H. R. Wilber, of Jamestown, N. Y., Elected 
President at Two-Day Gathering 
Held in Cincinnati, Ohio 


The annual convention of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
was held in Cincinnati, Sept. 22-23. , 
O. Fehling, of Philadelphia, presided. 

The members pledged the association 
their confidence and belief in its con- 
tinued growth and ability to serve the 
best interests of the feed trade. The 
standing of the association has improved 
from year to year, and a strong organi- 
zation is being built up composed of the 
best millfeed firms in the country. he 
association has worked to establish wni- 
form feed rules and uniformity in site 
feed laws. It provides for compulsury 
arbitration of all disputes, stands for 
honest dealings, and endeavors by all 
means at its disposal to rid the tride 
of elements which bring discredit upo) it. 

H. R. Wilber, Jamestown, N. Y., was 
elected president, W. O. Fehling, P}iila- 
delphia, M. F. Cohn, Buffalo, L. C. Now- 
some, Pittsburgh, J. W. Jouno, Mil\ au- 
kee, and H. J. Bergman, Minneapolis, «ice 
presidents, C. G. Wehmann, Minneap Jlis, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors: Veron 
M. Green, Washington, D. C., E. W. EI- 
more, Oneonta, N. Y., Max Nowak, H in- 
mond, Ind., O. R. Sickert, Milwau ee, 
M. F. Baringer, Philadelphia, D. G. 
Lowell and O. A. McCrea, Minnea) vis, 
E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, P. R. Lowe, 
Pittsburgh, F. C. Cain, Cleveland, A. S. 
MacDonald, Boston, John Caldwell, St. 
Louis, C. L, Fontaine, Kansas City, nd 
E. C. Mitchell, Buffalo. 

Mr. Wilber, the new president, is w ide- 
ly known throughout the feed trade «s a 
man of sterling integrity and ability, 
and he brings to the association a find 
of valuable experience. 

New members secured at the con\en- 
tion: Washburn Crosby Co., Pills!ury 
Flour Mills Co., A. J. Gallagher, Minne- 
apolis, Park & Pollard Co., Boston, 
Meech & Stoddard, Middletown, Conn.. 
Zinn & Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Cercal 
Byproducts Co., Chicago, R. E. Hemp- 
hill & Co., Birmingham, Ala., and the 
Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co. 








CONVENTION PROGRAM FOR 
KENTUCKY MASTER BAKERS 


Arrangements for the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers’ Association at Middlesboro, Oct. ‘i-, 
have been completed. 

The Louisville bakers will leave in a 
special car attached to Louisville & 
Nashville train out of Louisville at 7:50 
a.m., Monday morning, Oct. 6. At poiits 
along the line they will pick up members 
of the state organization bound for Mid- 
dlesboro. 

To bakers in the western part of Ken- 
tucky, an invitation is extended for th m 
to go to Louisville in time to join tie 
Louisville bakers in their special car. 

Returning on Wednesday night, tie 
railroad will put on a special sleep«r 
for Louisville. The fare is $7.80 each 
way, and sleeper $3.75. 

The business program includes a:|- 
dresses on “The Value and Benefits «f 
Trade Association,” by I. K. Russe'', 
American Institute of Baking; “Produ:- 
tion Managers’ Organization,” by Richar« 
Wahl, Louisville, Ky; “Sanitary Legis!:- 
tion in Bakeries,” by the Hon. Jose} 
T. Bosworth, Middlesboro, Ky; “C: 
operation in Business,” by Russell Hil. 
Middlesboro, Ky; “The Necessity of Co: 
Accounting for Bakers,’ by Rober 
Brooks, New York. 

The entertainment features are libera 
They include a reception, a shopping tri} 
for ladies, a theatre party for ladie 
and numerous motor excursions. The an- 
nual banquet will be held on Wednesda) 
evening. 





That the feeders everywhere are be 
coming more convinced every day of th: 
value of stock and poultry feeds is full) 
evidenced by the rapid growth of the 
many plants equipped to manufactur: 
these feeds, brought about by an ever in 
creasing demand for the products named 
—Co-operative Manager and Farmer. 
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SPEAKERS TELL GRAIN MEN 
OF DANGERS IN RADICALISM 





Notable Addresses Heard at Cincinnati Meeting—Menace Seen in 
Federal Trade Commission—Socialistic Proposals Called 
Buncombe — Important Resolutions Adopted 


To.epo, On1o.—Elaborate preparations 
had been made for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, which was held at 
Cincinnati, Sept. 22-24, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Gibson, and it was notable 
for the number of important subjects 
given careful consideration by capable 
speakers. After the usual preliminaries, 
President F. E. Watkins delivered an 
able address, paying his respects to vari- 
ous unsound legislative measures such as 
the Curtis-Aswell, Capper-Williams, and 
McNary-Haugen bills, and other specious 
farm relief measures, calling them “pure, 
unadulterated buncombe,” to which the 
furmer is at last fortunately getting wise. 

Speaking of the experience of the grain 
and allied trades, he said: “Within the 
last six months they have been fighting 
for their very existence. They have again 
heen the object of attack, through vicious 
uneconomic and _ socialistic legislation, 

sroposed by self-seeking, shortsighted 
politicians, supported by insincere and 
unprincipled agitators, impractical theo- 
rists and job hunting bureaucrats who 
would abolish, for untried experimental 
chemes, a system of marketing built up 

ough several generations to a degree 
of perfection unequaled in the handling 
of other commodities of equal magni- 
tude.” 

ile said that the farmers were begin- 
ning to realize and admit that the grain 
trade had fought and won an important 
hattle for them, that they now saw that 
the injection of the government into 
business,- either by the door of owner- 
ship or of regulation, meant more jobs, 
less efficiency and higher taxes, of which 
they paid their share. Moreover, the 
failure of innumerable wheat pools 
throughout the country was causing them 
to lose faith in this highly speculative 
and most extravagant method of orderly 
marketing. President Watkins touched 
upon a number of other subjects which 
were finally incorporated into resolutions. 

Secretary Charles Quinn, in his elev- 
enth annual report, said that “the past 
year has been the most active, from a 
legislative standpoint, in the history of 
the association. Since -1920 the grain 
trade has been harassed, maligned and 
misrepresented until the average citizen 
had come to believe that there was justi- 
fication for the enactment of federal 
legislation that would not only circum- 
scribe its operations, but practically de- 
stroy it. In the last session of Congress 
7 bills affecting the grain trade were 
introduced in the House, and 24 in the 
Senate. In addition to these there were 
three House joint resolutions, one House 
concurrent resolution and two Senate 
resolutions, all of which demanded ‘in- 
vestigations’ in one form or another, of 
some feature of the trade. 

“Three of the bills now pending in 
Congress for consideration at the next 
session would abolish future trading, 
nine of them are marketing bills, 12 
would amend various features of the 
transportation act, four would increase 
the duty on imported grain, six are in- 
tended to amend the farm loan act, five 
seek to create a ‘stabilizing’ commission 
so that the prices of farm products may 
be kept on an artificial level, one aims 
to establish standards for weights and 
measures, one would amend the grain 
standards act, two would have the fed- 
eral government build warehouses 
throughout the country for the storage 
of agricultural products, and two seek 
reduction in freight rates on agricul- 
tural products. 

“Shortly after the first session of Con- 
gress convened last December the asso- 
ciation undertook two legislative objec- 
tives, the defeat of the McNary-Haugen 
bill and the elimination from the revenue 
bill of the tax on telephone -and tele- 
graph charges. Both ob jectives were ac- 
complished, but only after great effort 
on the part of your representatives. One 





of the most disquieting facts in connec- 
tion with legislative work is the increas- 
ing necessity of establishing permanent 
offices in Washington to protect trade in- 
terests from the daily attacks of dema- 
gogues representing organized minorities. 
(Continued on page 57.) 


TRIBUTE TO LATE HEAD 
OF FULTON BAG COMPANY 


The following tribute to the late Oscar 
Elsas, who was president of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills until his death on 
Sept. 19, in Boston, has been written for 
The Northwestern Miller by a member of 
the company: 

“A lieutenant in this vast organization, 
working directly under the president for 
several years, wishes to say on behalf 
of his fellow-workers, and especially for 





The Late Oscar Elsas 


the rank and file, that not only has the 
organization suffered a very great loss, 
but the lieutenants and the vast army 
working under his direction to one end, 
and humankind in general, as well. 

“In the great work he was engaged in, 
in the industrial development of the 
South, Southwest, and the great North- 
west, he was never unmindful of the 
welfare, mental, moral and physical, of 
that army of co-workers associated with 
him, from the humblest to the highest. 
For the needy, provision in some way 
was made; for the lame and the sick, a 
well-equipped hospital with attending 
physicians and nurses; for the well, 
places of amusement, such as moving 
pictures, baseball, etc. Day nurseries 
for the children of workers were pro- 
vided, with trained attendants to care 
for the little ones, and night school for 
the young men and young women. An 
aid society composed of employees’ fam- 
ilies was fostered and encouraged by 
him. A store where employees could pur- 
chase supplies was operated by this aid 
society for the benefit of the Fulton body 
as a whole. 

“Because of all of these many things 
enumerated above that were fostered by 
this big-hearted, lovable man, we want to 
express our deep sorrow over the loss of 
our good friend.” 

Mr. Elsas was a member of the first 
graduating class of Georgia Tech. In 
addition to being prominently identified 
with the progress of that institution he 





was conspicuous in all southern indus- 
trial movements, and was an earnest and 
zealous worker in civic matters pertain- 
ing to Boston. 

He was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
England Cotton Mfg. Association and 
the American Cotton Mfg. Association. 
As president of the Ingleside Country 
Club of Atlanta he was identified with 
that city’s social life. He was also a 
member of the Kernwood Country Club, 
Boston. 

Notice of the death of Mr. Elsas ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Sept. 24. 


OPENING OF NEW GOLD 
MEDAL RADIO STATION 


The Gold Medal station, WLAG, new 
Minneapolis and St. Paul radio broad- 
casting headquarters, will send out its 
first program Wednesday evening, Oct. 
1, when the station will be formally 
opened. The program, consisting of ad- 
dresses by city and state officials and 
Twin City business men, entertainment 
features and a dance program, will be 
broadcast from the directors’ room of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., where the 
speakers and invited guests will be en- 
tertained at dinner by the company. 

John Crosby, president of the com- 
pany, will make the opening announce- 
ment at 7 p.m. He will review the work 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association and the St. Paul Association 
to retain a radio broadcasting station 
here, and officially declare the Gold Medal 
station “in the air.” 

Entertainment features presented a! 
the dinner will be broadcast, this por- 
tion of the program concluding at 8:30, 
when the addresses will be given. Brief 
talks will be made by the following: 
Mayor George E. Leach, Minneapolis; 
Mayor Arthur E. Nelson, St. Paul; A. 
E. Zonne and John A. Seeger, presidents, 
respectively, of the Civic and Commerce 
and the St. Paul associations; F. L. Car- 
penter, president Orchestral Association ; 
J. F. Reed, president Minnesota Farm 
Bureau; Miss Marguerite Wells, presi- 
dent Minnesota League of Women Vot- 
ers; Mrs. J. E. Rounds, president Minne- 
sota Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody In- 
stitute; Archbishop Austin Dowling; the 
Rev. H. E. Bushnell, and Governor 
Preus. 

At 10 o’clock, a dance program will 
start, the broadcasting continuing until 
midnight. 

Included in the entertainment features 
of the first program are the following: 
Lent’s Gopher Orchestra; the Hook-’em- 
Cow Quartet, South St. Paul; Mary Ann 
DeVay, child entertainer; Paul Johnson, 
impersonator, and a short skit entitled, 
“The Courting of Minne and Paul.” 








AUSTRALIAN MILL DESTROYED 

MesourNneE, Vicrorra.—Still another 
fire has occurred among the flour mills 
of South Australia, the latest victim hav- 
ing been that known as Harrison’s mill, 
Port Adelaide. The five-storied structure 
and adjoining stores were completely 
gutted, and damage estimated at be- 
tween £10,000 and £15,000 was done. 

The mill had been closed since Easter, 
and there was little wheat, flour or offal 
on the premises at the time of the dis- 
aster. Constructed about 45 years ago, 
the mill was first owned by Messrs. W. 
C. Harrison and “Tony” Hall. Original- 
ly it was equipped with stone grinders, 
but later a modern plant was installed. 
On the death of Mr. Harrison the estab- 
lishment was carried on by his sons. 
In 1907 it was acquired by W. Thomas 
& Co., who operated it in conjunction 
with their modern mill near by. 

Cuaries J. MAtruews. 





MILL AND WAREHOUSE BURN 

Rocuester, N. Y.—An early morning 
fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the warehouse and mill of the Newman 
Bros. Grain Co. in Troup Street. The 
loss is placed at about $50,000. The 
property will be rebuilt on a larger scale. 
Much of the stock of grain damaged by 
the fire has been sold at bargain prices. 
A near-by shed is now used to store in 
and, so far as practical, delivery is made 
direct from cars. : 

T. W. Knapp. 
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JAPAN PROPOSES HIGHER 
FLOUR AND WHEAT DUTY 


Toxyo, Japan, Sept. 5.—Influenced by 
the final decision of the tariff revision 
conference of the Japanese department 
of agriculture and commerce to raise the 
duty on flour and wheat 50 per cent, the 
flour market has become unusually ac- 
tive. More than 3,000 49-lb bags October 
and November Bamboo brand flour were 
contracted for purchase yesterday at 
3.80@3.90 yen ($1.90@1.95, nominally), 
and 2,000 bags Crane brand were sold 
for January delivery at 3.90 yen. 

When the question of raising the duty 
was discussed by the conference, some 
members were against the proposal on 
the ground that wheat and flour now 
constitute important items of foodstuff 
and that the duty should be lowered. 
Others pointed out, however, that the 
keen competition of foreign wheat has 
caused the acreage planted to wheat in 
Japan to decrease steadily, and sup- 
ported the proposal on the ground of 
protecting the farmers. The exact date 
upon which the new duty will be put in 
force has not been decided, but it will 
not be before the Diet meets on Dec. 25 
and passes the necessary act. 

Another attempt to protect the farm- 
ers is that of the foodstuffs bureau, 
which has decided to put on the market 
immediately 100,000 koku (496,000 bus) 
rice, which it now has on hand, in order 
to avoid a flooded market when the new 
crop arrives. H. J. Scnvuck. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS MAKE 
ANALYSIS OF NEW WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A compilation of 
the operations of 77 mills in the South- 
west on the new wheat crop has been 
completed by M. F. Dillon, secretary 
Association of Operative Millers. De- 
tailed information on moisture, test, 
grade, tempering time, and yield of the 
new wheat, with an analysis of the mois- 
ture, protein, acidity, ash, fat and nitro- 
gen free extract of both bran and shorts 
from the flour, is being mailed to mem- 
bers of the association and others. 

The report shows that 58 mills, having 
capacities of from 200 bbls to 6,000 bbls 
daily, used wheat showing a _ moisture 
content in the natural wheat from 10.17 
@12.88 per cent; a protein content of 
11.03@13 per cent; a moisture content 
after tempering of 12.87@16 per cent. 
The time of tempering varied from 10 
hours to 100. The average yield indicat- 
ed it required about 4 bus and 30 Ibs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

Reports on bran showed a moisture 
content of 11@15.25 per cent, and shorts 
9@14.55. 

The flour analysis showed the 100 per 
cent grade to have a moisture content of 
11.83@13.92; protein, 10.39@11.76; ash, 
0.395@0.492. The 95 per cent showed 
moisture content of 10.02@13.92; pro- 
tein, 10.32@11.42; ash, 0.380@0.467. The 
60@80 per cent patent flour showed 
moisture of 11.54@13.90; protein, 9.88 
@l11; ash, 0.345@0.437. The 10@37 per 
cent clear flour showed moisture of 
10.51@13.86; protein, 10.78@13.64; ash, 
0.500@0.740. 

The best report made was by a Kansas 
mill, grinding an average grade of No, 1 
hard wheat, with 60-lb test weight and 
average protein content of 1236. A 
barrel of flour took only 4 bus and 24 
Ibs of wheat, yielding a 100 per cent 
flour of 11.24 protein and 0.400 ash; a 
95 per cent with 11 per cent protein and 
0.400 ash, a patent of 10.76 protein and 
0.350 ash, and a clear with 13.64 protein 
and 0.580 ash. Harvey E. Yanris. 





DEATH OF ALBERT H,. WHEELER 
Burrato, N. Y.—Albert H. Wheeler, 
president Wheeler Monarch Elevator 
Co., died at his home in Summer Street, 
Sept. 25. He was 83 years old and had 
been in the elevator business for 55 years. 
When a young man he was associated 
with his father, the late Joel Wheeler, 
in the flour business, on the old central 
wharf. He was also engaged in the 
malting business for a number of years. 
At the time of his death Mr. Wheeler 
was serving his twenty-eighth year as 
president of the Western Savings Bank. 

P. D. Faunestock. 
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HARVEST IMPEDED 
BY HEAVY RAINS 


Work in Fields of Western Canada Almost 
Totally Suspended Temporarily, but Cut- 
ting Is Practically Completed 


Wiynirec, Man.—Harvesting opera- 
tions in the prairie provinces have again 
been almost totally suspended on account 
of heavy rain, which has been general. 
Work had, however, made very rapid 
progress before the present break in the 
weather, and it is now estimated that 
wheat cutting is about completed. At 
some points considerable threshing also 
has been accomplished, but the aggregate 
completed within the three provinces is 
not large. Some frost at scattered points 
is expected to reduce final yields. In 
Saskatchewan, what little threshing has 
been done proves crops to be. fully up 
to expectations. A noteworthy feature is 
that, in many instances, crops in dry 
areas, while giving small returns, show 
highly satisfactory grades. In some 
cases, where yield has been as low as 
five bushels to the acre, wheat has uni- 
formly graded No. 1 northern. In Al- 
berta much the same conditions prevail. 
Some 20 per cent of threshing is report- 
ed as being accomplished, but work gen- 
erally is being retarded by bad weather. 


Toronto, Ontv.—Unlike western Can- 
ada, where the weather is said to be un- 
usually bad, Ontario is having an ideal 
harvesting season. Warm suns and cool 
winds have had a most beneficial effect 
on newly harvested crops. The winter 
wheat, while still damp from harvest 
rains, is showing splendid milling quality. 
Other grains are also of good quality 
and abundant in quantity. The amount 
of wheat harvested was almost 20,000,- 
000 bus, a 20 per cent increase over the 
average. 

Great Faris, Mont.—Fall seeding is 
in progress in many sections of the state 
where winter wheat is given attention, 
and the present outlook is that there will 
be some shifting in the grain crops. 
There has been a growing conviction 
among farmers in some sections that 
winter wheat was better adapted to the 
land of certain areas than was spring 
wheat, and in those sections it is now 
apparent that the acreage of winter 
wheat will be somewhat increased. In 
other localities there will be a lessening 
of winter wheat acreage, because spring 
wheat has been demonstrated the better 
suited to the territory. When the crop 
is seeded it is probable the total will be 
not far from that of last year, but what- 
ever change appears will be an increase 
in winter wheat, This change is believed 
by successful farmers to be warranted, 
and also by grain men who have studied 
the problem. Winter wheat, in much of 
the Montana grain area, has been demon- 
strated a reasonably sure crop if it is 
seeded early enough in the fall to give 
it some start. Spring wheat, in all the 
unfavorable areas, has been found to 
suffer from lack of moisture too often. 


MetpourneE, Vicrorta, Aug. 18.—Dur- 
ing the past 10 days light to heavy rains 
have fallen practically throughout the 
Australian wheat belt. As an immediate 
outcome, the harvest prospects have been 
improved appreciably. South Australia 
was particularly benefited, and the falls 
there have been described as “the best 
of the season.” July was unusually dry, 
and the lack of moisture was reflected 
especially in the later sown crops. Al- 
though a great deal more rain will be 
needed to insure a really satisfactory 
harvest, the position is immeasurably 
brighter than it was. 

The outlook in Victoria has also been 
enhanced, but there is still a noticeable 
anxiety, particularly in relation to the 
great northwestern mallee country. It is 
evident that the crops almost everywhere 
will be much shorter this season than 
usual, Nobody, however, will deplore 
that fact much, provided that the heads 
of the plants are well developed. 

With the modern harvesting appliances 
now in vogue in Australia, crops can be 
satisfactorily stripped, even although 
they are not more than a foot or so 
above the ground and, indeed, excellent 
results have been secured when the crops 
have been completely flattened by rain- 
storms and gales of wind. The govern- 
ment statist estimates that the area in 
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Victoria sown to wheat this season is 
2,975,400 acres, compared with 2,617,943 
last year. 


BAKERY EXHIBITION 
IS HELD IN LONDON 


Twenty-eighth Annual International Show 
One of the Best Ever Arranged— 
Large Number of Visitors 


Lonvon, Eno.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual exhibition of confectioners, bakers 
and allied traders, in London, Sept. 6-12, 
was one of the best ever held. Every 
inch of space in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, was occupied with exhibits, 
and the number of visitors is understood 
to have exceeded all previous records. 

From a business point of view also the 
exhibition was in every way very success- 
ful, and in the matter of competition 
there were no less than 6,000 entries. 
There were rows upon rows of bread of 
every kind and description sent in for 
competition, as well as a great array of 
cakes, pastries, scones, buns and confec- 
tionery. 

A special gold, silver and bronze medal, 
known as the “Empire” medal, was of- 
fered by the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Ca- 
terers for confectionery, as well as an 
“Eighty Guinea” Challenge Trophy and 
other valuable prizes. The directors of 
the exhibition also offered some attrac- 
tive money prizes in open competition 
and a silver cup, and there were a large 
number of competitions arranged by pri- 
vate firms. The competitors’ entrance 
fee was in most cases 3s 6d, and special 
rules were laid down as to kind and 
quantity of ingredients to be used. 

The exhibition was opened in the usual 
way by a luncheon at which the directors 
of the exhibition entertained prominent 
members of the allied trades and press 
representatives. F. Nevill-Jennings, who 
is chairman of the well-known London 
bread making firm of H. W. Nevill, Ltd., 
presided, and in his speech he made 
lengthy reference to the English wheat 
milling competition and the scientific in- 
vestigations in regard to wheat growing, 
which had resulted in the new variety 
of wheat known as Yeoman No. 1 and 
No. 2. Another social event was the 
dinner given to the judges of the com- 
petitions, whose labors were particularly 
arduous this year, owing to the large 
number of entries. 

In the old days, exhibits of flour and 
bread exceeded all other exhibits, but 
nowadays confectionery and the prod- 
ucts used in its manufacture take the 
leading place. Only'a comparatively few 
British mills are represented, while the 
exhibits of imported flour were confined 
to three firms, C. E. Feast & Co., Hunt, 
Runchman & Co., and S. Best & Son. 
C. E. Feast & Co. and Hunt, Runchman 
& Co. occupied the same stand, upon 
which an excellent line of imported flour 
brands was displayed. Hanging signs 
advertised the brands of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., while a large notice over- 
looking the main hall advertised Robin 
Hood, Keynote and Magical. Among 
other brands to be seen on the stand 
were Glenora, Daily Bread, Gold Medal, 
Nelson, Five Lilies, Itaska, Eclipse and 
Rix (the two latter being Australian 
flours) and Dynamite. The latter brand 
was emphasized by a large loaf, made 
from that particular flour, exhibited on 
the front of the stand. The stand was 
attractively decorated, and the exhibitors 
are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise. 

The firm of S. Best & Co., London, 
also exhibited some of the leading Amer- 
ican, Canadian and Australian brands, 
as well as various other products and 
bakers’ supplies which they handle. 

The English milling firms of W. Vernon 
& Sons, Ltd., London and Liverpool, and 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., London and Hull, 
had stands in the center of the hall, at- 
tractively set out with bags of flour of 
various sizes and displaying most appe- 
tizing bread, rolls and cake. Both firms 
devoted a large section on their stands 
to lounges and tea-rooms, to which 
there was a continual stream of guests. 
Other leading milling firms represented 
at the exhibition were S. P. Mumford, 
of Greenwich, J. & H. Robinson, Ltd., 
Deptford, E: Marriage & Son, Ltd., Col- 








chester, G. R. Wright & Son, Ltd., Pon- 
ders End, Keyes Daren Mills, Ltd., 
Dartford, Charles Brown & Co., Ltd., 
London, Hovis, Ltd., London and Mac- 
clesfield, J. Reynolds & Co., Ltd., Glou- 
cester, and W. Prewett, Horsham, who 
make a specialty of English millstone 
flour. 

In the machinery section, Baker-Per- 
kins, Ltd., London, and Barron’s, Ltd., 
Leicester, had excellent exhibits of the 
latest bakery machinery, and some of the 
bakery accessory firms had many attrac- 
tive novelties on show. There were sev- 
eral firms also displaying wrapping pa- 
pers of various kinds and descriptions, 
showing the trend of opinion and prac- 
tice in the matter of wrapping bread 
and other bakery goods. 

C. F. G. 


BRITISH MARKET STRONG 
ON ADVANCE IN PRICES 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is strong. Shippers’ 
prices show a marked advance. Cana- 
dian top patents are 48s 9d@49s 9d 
($7.61@7.77 bbl), and exports 46s 9d 
($7.30 bbl), November seaboard, and 
47s 3d ($7.38 bbl), December. Parcels 
of exports due to arrive are offered spot 
equal to 44s 6d ($6.95 bbl), c.i.f. Min- 
nesota exports are 47s ($7.34 bbl), c.i.f., 
October-November-December _ seaboard, 
but no sales are reported. Some business 
was done in Kansas exports previous to 
the advance. The present price is 44s 
6d@45s 6d ($6.95@7.10 bbl), October- 
November seaboard. Pacifics are offered 
at 43s 6d ($6.79 bbl), and Australians 
at 43s ($6.71 bbl), c.i.f. Home milled 
straight run is equal to 44s 6d ($6.95 
bbl), c.i.f. Bakers are well bought ahead. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


RaAIKEs. 








ACREAGE OF WHEAT IN THE 
ARGENTINE AND AUSTRALIA 


Preliminary estimates of wheat acre- 
age in Australia and Argentina are more 
than 1,000,000 acres more than the acre- 
age harvested in these countries last 
year, according to reports received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The department points out, 
however, that on the basis of average 
yields for the past five years the out- 
turn of the crop may be somewhat less 
that the harvest last year. 

The Australian acreage is estimated 
at 10,000,000, compared with 9,461,000 
last year. On the basis of an average 
yield of 12.2 bus per acre for the past 
five years, production on 10,000,000 acres 
would be around 120,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 126,000,000 last year. Grow- 
ing conditions are reported as favorable, 
and a harvest above average is indicated 
except in South Australia where only av- 
erage yields are expected. If conditions 
remain favorable the crop may be in- 
creased considerably, although it hardly 
seems likely that it will reach the 140,- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 bus indicated by 
private forecasts, the department says. 

The Argentine acreage is estimated at 
17,732,000, compared with 17,215,000 last 
year. The average yield for the past 
five years was 124% bus acre, which would 
make a crop this year of about 222,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 247,000,000 har- 
vested in 1922-23. Last season the yield 
per acre was 14.3 bus, which was the 

ighest on record with the exception of 
1892-93, when the yield was 14.8 bus. 

Production in these countries is influ- 
enced considerably by proper distribu- 
tion of rainfall in October and Novem- 
ber, and final estimates of yields may 
be above or below the figures given, de- 
pending upon weather conditions be- 
tween now and harvest time. 





FRENCH MILLERS’ CONVENTION 
Lonvon, Enc.—The National Associa- 
tion of French Millers announces that it 
will hold its thirty-first convention on 
Oct. 9-11 in Paris. Two matters of par- 
ticular importance to be discussed at the 
convention are the inauguration of the 
French School of Milling and the effect 
on the milling industry of the recent law 
passed by the French parliament in re- 
gard to taxation, which is regarded as an 

onslaught upon commercial liberty. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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RUMOR THAT GERMANY’S 
FLOUR DUTY WILL NOT 
BE APPLIED THIS YEAR 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 30.—(Specia 
Cable)—It is reported on good au 
thority that the proposed duty o 
flour entering Germany will not ex 
ceed five gold marks per 100 kilo 
It is also rumored that, if the dut 
is passed, it will not be enforced 0: 
this crop, owing to the world pric 
of wheat and the short German cro) 

C. F. G. Rarkes 


RECORD-BREAKING GRAI} 
MOVEMENT AT DULUTH 


Dututrn, Minn.—Records in grain 
ceipts have been broken quite freque: |; 
of late. Sept. 27, arrivals surpassed ||| 
other high marks set in this marke! a 
total of 1,934 cars being reported or 
the 24 hours. Arrivals for 48 hours « (- 
ing Sept. 29 were 3,191, smashing ano! cr 
record. Continuance of such a m e- 
ment for any time will tend to cl, ke 
rail traffic. In the week ending Sept. 27, 
local elevators received slightly be ‘er 
than 12,250,000 bus of all grains, ad 
shipped in the same period about  °,- 
000,000. Nearly one half of the m: c- 
ment was wheat. Total grain rece. ts 
for September are expected to reach |.- 
000,000 bus, a volume never equale: in 
a similar time in this market. Ship) i¢ 
is well in keeping with arrivals. 

On Sept. 29, Duluth-Superior eleva’ irs 
reported unloading 3,258,000 bus e» in 
and shipped out 1,404,000. Owing to lie 
rush, elevators could not get their , 
ords up for all of the boats load; 
otherwise, shipments would have en 
much larger. 

The water rate on wheat to Bu’ ‘lo 
slipped back %c and is now quote: at 
2c bu for prompt loading and deli. v5 
The Georgian Bay rate is about the s» ie, 
or might be a shade less. Relettiny by 
distressed brokers at Winnipeg ca: cd 





the dip in freights. Some boats (vat 
were lined up for the Canadian Hea: of 
the Lakes have therefore been shifte: to 
Duluth-Superior, and are taking |. (ls 
here. Boat tonnage for loading in © rly 
October has been contracted for, | ‘so 
some for the latter part, as well «- to 
hold at Buffalo for winter storage. | ¢- 


uring has been going on to load lat: in 
November and hold, and a good vol: ic 
of business has been closed. 

F. G. Cartso> 





INQUIRY INTO PROFITS OF 
TERMINAL GRAIN ELEVATOS 


Wasnuinoton, D. C., Sept. 29.—(s « 
cial Telegram)—Margins and profits © 
terminal grain middlemen have |)" 
placed under investigation by the |. |- 
eral Trade Commission. The inquiry 
instituted at the request of the Illi) 
Agricultural Association, which was 
tive in seeking to pass the McNa °- 
Haugen bill. The investigation, w! 
will start at Chicago, will cover the 
four crop years. The information as 0 
middlemen’s profits, it was said, was 
pecially desired for use by the co-ope 
tive marketing organizations. 

Cuartes C, Hari 


t 
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FLOUR HIGHER AT BALTIMORE 
Battimore, Mp., Sept. 30.—(Spe / 

Telegram)—Flour is still higher on | 

per, but there has been no appar 

trading at the advance except in near 

soft winter straights, which are in co 

stant demand for export at quotatio 

Springs and hard winters are rapid 

coming together without stimulating «) ' 

business. Feed is lower as to spri! } 

bran, with one big milling concern und: 

selling competitors and making son 

sales. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CANADIAN FLOUR PRICES ADVANCE 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 30.—(Speci 
Telegram )—Canadian mill prices for 
port patent springs are advancing stea‘ 
ily, quotations now being 47s 6d, Londo: . 
and 47s 9d, Glasgow, October-Novembe 
Domestic prices are up 10c, making to 
patents $8.40 bbl. A. H. Bartey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
flour sales last week were disappoint- 
ly light. Buyers refused to follow 
the advance in wheat. Those who have 
ady bought were content to await 
elopments, while those who still have 
their needs for the next 90 days to cover 
hve been endeavoring to get mills to 
1k them at prices that ruled a week 
As a rule, however, mills are fol- 
ng the wheat market closely. 
urrent sales are light only in com- 
ison with August bookings. It is be- 
ed that spring wheat mills generally 
e more business on their books than 
ear ago, and practically all of this 
for shipment before Dec. 31. Some 
ir has been booked for shipment be- 
d Jan. 1, but the mills that sold it 
m the price included full carrying 
rge. 
shipping directions are worrying mills 
‘e now than are new bookings. Be- 
ise of the lack of these they are un- 
e to get going as in previous years. 
erior mills, however, are better situ- 
| in this respect. For the week end- 
Sept. 27, Minneapolis mills operated 
only 46 per cent of capacity, while 
erior mills went over 70 per cent. Un- 
directions increase, there is no prob- 
ity of an early increase in production 
Minneapolis. 
Increasing interest is being shown in 
northwestern flours by United Kingdom 
ers. Almost every day small sales 
« heard of. Several mills last week re- 
ported selling to old-established connec- 
tions in England and Ireland on 60-day 
ival draft terms. Most of the flour 
id was standard patent. 
Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
nd outside mills for flour in carload or 
ind lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
ipolis, per 196 lbs: 
Sept. 30 Year ago 
t patent, 98-lb 
OR ccavedanesuses $7.80@8.20 $6.30@6.85 


ard patent ...... 7.50@7.80 6.20@6.35 





id patent 7.35@7.50 6.05@6.15 
t clear, jute ..... 5.75@6.10 5.10@5.25 
ynd clear, jute.... 4.00@4.35 3.50@3.70 
i0-lb jutes, 

DURUM 


Minneapolis durum millers were able 
» pick up a little business last week 
rom macaroni manufacturers who had 
out used up their bookings. It was 
mored that at least one small mill was 
oting very low prices. Buyers were 
ng this mill’s quotation as a leverage 
induce other mills to lower their quo- 
tions. Mills, however, are holding firm. 

No, 2 semolina is quoted at 4@4%c 
. bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 

3%@4e, and durum fancy patent 

3%; @3%e. 

:xport inquiry for durum clears ap- 

arently is unlimited. Mills are fairly 
sold ahead, so that offerings are 
iger. Finnish, German and Mediter- 
ean buyers are in the market for this 

grade. Durum clear quotations have been 

anced to $5.10@5.25 bbl, jutes, f.o.b., 
nneapolis. 

In the week ending Sept. 27, nine Min- 
capolis and interior mills made 91,454 
is durum products, compared with 

'),661 the previous week. 

_ The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 

\linneapolis for the week ending Sept. 27 
is $1.221%4@1.3914, and of No. 1 durum 
~!.20%@134%. No. 1 amber closed 
ept. 30 at $1.344%,@144%, and No. 1 
irum at $1.324,@1.39%. 


RYE FLOUR 


The advance in rye grain has been too 
rapid to suit flour buyers. Inquiry is 
good enough, but the trade is not as yet 
satisfied to pay current prices. Domes- 
tic sales for the week were light. Ex- 
port inquiry, in comparison, is_much bet- 
ter than is domestic, but bids are 30@50c 
bbl under what mills would consider. 
Continental buyers are in the market for 


rye flour of good grade for October ship- 
ment from seaboard. 

Northwestern rye millers ask $6.40@ 
6.50 bbl, in cottons, for pure white, and 
$4.30@4.50 for pure dark, or $1 higher 
on the top grade and 50c bbl higher on 
the low grade for the week. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,360 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 15,659 a week ago. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 21-27, with comparisons: 


vw Receipts, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
W't, bus.4,570,960 3,983,850 2,013,200 1,488,960 


Flour, bbis 8,812 29,027 277,601 321,067 
Millstuff, 

tons ... 485 6,087 13,894 15,229 
Corn, bus. 194,540 54,060 110,160 29,040 
Oats, bus.2,425,110 871,620 191,100 584,730 
B’rley, bus 860,050 376,040 747,360 349,440 
Rye, bus.. 377,880 293,940 1,637,100 76,950 
Flaxseed, 

bus .... 715,680 539,600 201,550 83,780 


WHEAT 


Duluth interests are reported to have 
made heavy sales of spring wheat last 
week for export. The quantity sold is 
placed at over 7,000,000 bus. This ex- 
port inquiry, combined with a good do- 
mestic demand, is attracting country 
shipments to Duluth, at the expense of 
Minneapolis. The result is that there is 
a congestion at the Head of the Lakes 
and an embargo against shipments there 
has been placed by the railroads. 

At Minneapolis, milling demand for 
cash wheat is very good. Choice wheat 
that will test 13 per cent protein or bet- 
ter will bring almost any price that re- 
ceivers care to ask. The nominal quota- 
tion is 13@18¢ bu over December. How- 





F. A. Ruenitz 


ever, good grades of No. 1 wheat from 
North Dakota are being sold at 3c bu 
over. No difficulty is being experienced 
is disposing of daily receipts. Elevators 
are absorbing all that is left after mil! 
buyers make their selections. 

Deliveries against September contracts 
in Minneapolis up to Sept. 29 were 79,- 
000 bus old wheat and 76,000 new. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
27 was $1.30%@1.55, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.28%@1.38. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 30 at $1.39%@1.58%, and No. 1 
northern $1.37% @1.40%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 30, the mini- 


mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.23; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.25, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1928 1922 1921 


No. 1 dark ..... 1,745 2,739 553 630 
No. 1 northern. .2,231 879 67 60 
No. 2 northern... 787 1,323 8 49 
Othe ceescvces 2,621 5,225 907 2,661 














TOA 2.60005. 7,384 10,166 1,714 3,399 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 27, 1924, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...18,658 15,610 19,644 17,432 
ere 13,926 8,887 16,939 15,512 
TOM sscces 32,584 24,497 36,583 32,944 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CO. 


The Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc., under its present management, is 
one of the most aggressive of the me- 
dium-sized interior spring wheat mills. 
While the capacity of its mill is less 
than 800 bbls daily, its leading brand, 
White Swan, is well and - favorably 
known. That the company has staunch 
friends in the principal eastern markets 
as well as in the West is evidenced by 
the fact that its mill operates at prac- 
tically full time capacity the year 
around, 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
company, in July last, F. A. Ruenitz was 
elected president. He has been con- 
nected with the company since Jan. 1, 
1917, coming to Springfield from Los 
Angeles, where he had been employed in 
a large bank. Up to that time Mr. 
Ruenitz had had no experience with the 
milling business, but with his practical 
business training he soon familiarized 
himself with the merchandising of flour 
and since then has been responsible for 
the sales of the company. The standing 
of the Springfield Milling Co. today 
vouches for the success he has met with. 

Associated with Mr. Ruenitz in the 
management of the company is Julius 
A. Rieck. Mr. Rieck has been with the 
Springfield mill since 1894. In that 
year he came with the company in the 
capacity of bookkeeper. In 1909 he was 
made manager and has held that posi- 
tion ever since, in addition to being sec- 
retary and treasurer. Both Messrs. 
Ruenitz and Rieck are popular in the 
trade. 

The business was founded in 1891 by 
P. Ruenitz, P. Bendixen and H. Ben- 
dixen under a partnership arrangement. 
It was incorporated in 1903. 

Mention of the Springfield Milling Co. 
would not be complete without referring 
to Miss Marie Hellikson, who for years 
has been in charge of the office and acts 
as assistant to the president. She has 
charge of the millfeed sales, and as- 
sumes control in the absence of the ac- 
tive heads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 27, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 29 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.00%@ 
1.07%, $1.0614@1.07; No. 3 white oats 
IS4%@415%ec, 454ec; No. 2 rye 9%c@ 
$1.11, $1.12@1.12%; barley 71@85c, 71 
@85c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Sept. 29 Sept. 30 Oct. 1 
Sept. 27Sept.20 1923 _ 1922 1921 
281 262 


Corn ... 3 31 48 
Oats ..11,620 8,751 4,573 15,895 18,114 
Barley... 755 592 876 377 1,265 
Rye ....2,476 3,728 6,663 411 308 
Flaxseed. 27 27 360 21 928 


William M. Regan, the veteran Minne- 
apolis baker, who has been in California 
all summer, is expected home this week. 

John G. Dill, Sr., of the R. E. Jones 
Co., Wabasha, Minn., has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

W. R. Cheely, general manager Mystic 
Mills, Sioux City, Iowa, has recovered 
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from his recent illness and is again back 
at his Office. 


J. J. Ross, of the J. J. Ross Millfur- 
nishing Co., Portland, Oregon, passed 
through Minneapolis Sept. 27 on his way 
home from the East. 

Clarence C. Fields, manager Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., and president Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, was in Minneapo- 
lis Sept. 29, en route to Chicago. 

Offerings of screenings are not as 
heavy on the new crop as anticipated. 
Demand is good. Mill and elevator 
screenings range $10@18 ton, bulk, Min- 
neapolis, 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 30 as follows: 





Julius A. Rieck 


sight, $4.455% ; three-day, $4.45% ; 60-day, 
$4.42%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.50. 

Truman Smith, who formerly owned 
bakeries at Lakefield, Pipestone and Lu- 
verne, Minn., has bought the Ye Three 
Bakery, Sioux Falls, S. D., from C. R. 
Spitzenagel. 

James T. Kenny, Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of Arkell & 
Smiths, paper bag manufacturers, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., is calling on southwestern 
mills this week. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a summer home at Lake Minne- 
tonka, to cost approximately $100,000, 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation will hold its monthly meeting 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Oct. 2. William H. 
Finley, president Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, will be the speaker of the 
evening. 

Harry S. Kennedy, of Minneapolis, 
was married Sept. 10 to Mrs, May 
Maher. Mr. Kennedy, who is well known 
to northwestern millers, was one of the 
early secretaries of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

A. J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Sept. 30 to 
meet J. J. Padden, of the Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and completed ne- 
gotiations to represent this company in 
Chicago territory. 

Stephen L. Cobb, secretary Sheffield 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, left Sept. 29 
for Buffalo, N. Y., to visit Joseph T. 
Baldwin, of the A. C. Davis Grain Co., 
who was taken ill while on a visit to the 
Northwest last week. 

H. R. Ward, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and Martin Luther, of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., are attending 
the New England bakers’ convention in 
Swampscott, Mass., this week, and will 
visit the trade throughout the East be- 
fore returning home. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard 
Milling Co., and E. G. Broenniman, pres- 
ident Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, 
are expected in Minneapolis late this 


(Continued on page 55.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

An advance of 35@40c bbl, which car- 
ried flour prices to near the high level 
of the season to date occurred last week, 
and tended to restrict both domestic and 
export buying. Mills generally sold be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of capacity, 
fully 20 per cent less than in the preced- 
ing week, and about one half of the 
volume maintained for several weeks 
prior to that time. 

Unwillingness to recognize the full ad- 
vance is apparent among all classes of 
trade. The comparatively heavy buying 
which has prevailed since about Aug. 1 
built up stocks of flour in the hands of 
both bakers and jobbers considerably, 
with enough more under contract to 
eliminate forced buying, except in a few 
instances. All of the current business is 
for near-by deliveries. 

Buying of straights and clears by Ger- 
many and Holland, which has featured 
the market in the Southwest recently, 
dropped away sharply at the higher 
prices. Millers advanced their asking 
prices on these grades to reflect the full 
rise in wheat, and few export straights 
are offered at less than $5.85@5.90, bulk, 
Kansas City. The extreme difficulty in 
making deliveries on further export sales, 
due to the scarcity of steamer space, 
relieves millers of any temptation to gain 
additional export business by shading 
quotations, and the result is that only 
scattered buying by importers is re- 
ported. 

Southwestern mills generally are well 
sold on clears through the next 60 days, 
with many plants offering only last half 
of December. Foreign buyers are hesi- 
tant in paying the prices now prevailing 
for distant supplies, inasmuch as_ the 
holiday season in Europe usually brings 
a cessation of trading and market de- 
clines. However, small lots were sold to 
Holland at $5.25@5.30, bulk, Kansas 
City, for December seaboard. 

Shipping instructions are a bit more 
difficult to obtain, although their flow is 
sufficient to keep mills operating at about 
85@90 per cent of capacity. Late last 
week a few plants were so hard pressed 
that they were forced to shut down, but, 
generally, operations are fairly constant. 
The rate of activity is higher now than 
at this time in either of the past two 
years, and is also higher than the five- 
or ten-year average for corresponding 
periods. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Sept. 27: patent, $7@7.65; 
95 per cent, $6.40@6.95; straight, $6.05 
@6.70; first clear, $5.50@5.95; second 
clear, $4.85@5.35; low grade, $4.35@4.75. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 148,500 134,716 90 
Previous week ... 148,500 127,343 85 
TOOP OHO sccveces 150,900 128,709 85 
Two years ago... 123,900 105,477 85 
Five-year average (same week)..... 88 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
ae > A 521,130 467,676 89 
Previous week ... 522,330 455,328 87 
COO GOO ccccccice 510,030 366,633 71 
Two years ago... 491,130 412,600 84 
Five-year average (same week)..... 78 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 81 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 97,448 this week, 74,825 in the 


previous week, 28,907 a year ago, and 
19,310 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 38 fair and 25 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


GOO, BEGET isc ccedcceceveencceveestetas 79 
ORR, BEES cccccsvecsvccessoseesecccess 101 
_.. | SPORE PPeererererrrcererer ey 101 
eM ccc dnkcuee wed Suceaeenee cus eese 56 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Sept. 31-37 ....-.ccsccveces 42,464 89 
Previous week ......-+.++++5 44,340 $3 
VeOF OBO coccveccosscccsess 29,368 61 
Two years ago .......+.008 40,150 84.7 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Sept. 27: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.2914@1.45, No. 2 $1.28@1.44, No. 3 
$1.28@1.43, No. 4 $1.26@1.42; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.44@1.45, No. 2 $1.42@1.44, No. 
3 $1.38@1.41, No. 4 $1.30@1.37. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.09, No. 4 $1.06@1.08; yellow corn, No. 
2 $1.11, No. 3 $1.10, No. 4 $1.08@1.09; 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.0544@1.07\%4, No. 3 
$1.05@1.06%4, No. 4 $1.04@1.05%. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending Sept. 27, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts— _--—-Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls 15,252 $3,150 140,075 157,950 
W’t, bus.1,923,750 1,102,950 1,986,650 1,001,700 
Corn, bus. 151,250 105,000 115,000 166,250 


Oats, bus. 129,200 103,700 79,500 160,500 
Rye, bus... 16,500 5,500 4,400 1,100 
B'rley, bus 4,500 13,500 11,700 23,400 


Bran, tons 1,720 1,720 5,420 5,820 
Hay, tons. 4,308 3,984 1,644 852 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, Sept. 27, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.50; pearl 
meal, $5.40; standard meal, $5.30; hom- 
iny feed, $39; corn bran, $39. 


ENCOURAGING ‘CREDIT SALES 


The Kansas City office of the National 
Surety Co. is circularizing millers of the 
Southwest in the interest of credit in- 
surance. In the letter it urges that mill- 
ers who sell on 30-day insured trade ac- 
ceptance “are in better position to build 
a permanent trade than those selling for 
cash on delivery.” 


SOUTHWESTERN RATE HEARING 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, has been 
notified that several rate cases affecting 
southwestern flour and feed will come 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in October. The first hearing will 
be in St. Louis, Oct. 2. 

The tariff recently suspended on re- 
quest of Mr. Topping, providing that on 
mixed cars of grain products the rate to 
be charged shall be the highest rate on 
any commodity in the mixed carload, will 
be considered. Mr. Topping contends 
that each commodity in such a car should 
be taken at its own rate. This is the 
custom with most railroads. 

Another hearing will be held in St. 
Louis the same ie, on a proposal to 
revise the present flat rates on grain and 
grain products from the Missouri River 
to Gulf ports for export, to a basis of 
44c on wheat and articles taking the same 
rate, and 391%c on corn and articles 
taking the corn rate. These rates would 
be the minimum from the lower Missouri 
River and all points in Missouri and 
Kansas. From the upper Missouri River, 
the rate would be 45c on wheat and 40%c 
on corn. 

The Rock Island tariff, recently sus- 
pended, which proposed to increase rates 
on bran from the corn basis to the wheat 





basis on shipments into New Mexico will 
be up for hearing in Kansas City, Oct. 
20. On the following day, the Commis- 
sion will hear testimony on a proposal 
to increase rates on grain and grain 
products from Kansas City and points 
west, basing on Kansas City, to Iowa ter- 
ritory. The increase on flour would be 
about 2c ecwt. 


TO PROTEST FLOUR RATE INCREASE 


The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
protest a tariff recently filed by the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway, proposing to 
increase domestic rates on flour and feed 
from points on the Midland Valley Rail- 
road to New Orleans or intervening 
points. The increase on flour would be 
6c, and on feed 7c, and become effective 
Oct. 15. 

The proposal to increase the rates re- 
sults from the inability of the two car- 
riers to agree on a proper division of 
the rate now charged on joint business. 
The principle of passing such disputes 
on to the shippers of the territory in- 
volved is to be attacked by the millers. 
The Midland Valley serves the territory 
from Wichita to Silverdale, Okla., where 
flour destined for points south is taken 
by the Kansas City Southern. 


PROTEIN REFEREE FOR KANSAS CITY 


In an attempt to eliminate differences 
in the protein reports of commercial 
chemists in Kansas City, the protein com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has engaged Lester McLaren to 
act as a referee, or supervisor, of the 
laboratories serving the grain and mill- 
ing trade here. 

Mr. McLaren will investigate the re- 
ports of chemists on protein content of 
certain samples whenever the results 
vary, and make an effort to standardize 
methods and results. He also plans to 
check up on equipment used in local lab- 
oratories, in his endeavor to establish a 
more uniform test. His decisions will 
be taken as “official” by members of the 
Board of Trade. 

The appointment of a referee in the 
making of protein tests has the approval, 
not only of grain dealers and millers, but 
of local chemists as well. They have 
sought to eliminate differences in meth- 
ods as far as possible, but they have long 
contended that some one should be em- 
ployed to devote his entire time to 
smoothing out such troubles. The differ- 
ences in the tests have caused consider- 
able trouble between buyers and sellers. 

Mr. McLaren is experienced both in 
milling and baking requirements of 
wheat. He was formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Bakeries Service Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, has returned 
from an extensive trip to points in Mich- 
igan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

H. M. Russell has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Whiteley Milling Co., Ken- 
esaw, Neb., and the plant will be sold 
at sheriff's sale, Oct. 17, at Hastings, 
Neb. The mill has 100 bbls daily ca- 
pacity. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., attended the annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association in Cincinnati last week. He 
also visited briefly in Chicago, Peoria, 
and other markets. 

Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, will be in the home office of his 
company several days, following Oct. 1. 
He has been in the East and the central 
states since the middle of June. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president First 
National Bank, St. Louis, was in Kan- 
sas City last week, and spent part of 
his time with millers. He is well known 
to the trade through his activities as 
statistician in matters pertaining to grain 
and milling. 

H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., is visiting markets 
in the East. He attended the national 
grain dealers’ meeting in Cincinnati and 
the convention of the American Bakers’ 
Association in Atlantic City, en route to 
New York. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Schafer. 

H. P. Bell has been appointed general 
salesman for the Kansas plants of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., and 
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passed through Kansas City last week 
on his way to the central states, the 
South and Southeast. He was accom- 
panied to Kansas City by J. J. Weigel, 
ao Dodge City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. 


Wheat receipts in Kansas City estab- 
lished a record during July and “August, 
totaling 32,179 cars. In the same period 
last year only 16,263 cars were received, 
A new high record for a single month 
was established in July, with 14,596 cars, 
and was broken in August, when 17,543 
were received. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage oc Arthur J. Stern to Muricl 
Adelaide Kling, Sept. 24, in Kansas City. 
Mr. Stern was formerly sales manager 
for the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., and more recently in the sales 
department of the Kansas Flour Mi!!s 
Co., Kansas City. 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is attend- 
ing the meeting of New England bak: rs 
at Swampscott, Mass., and will spend 
several weeks in the East. He plans to 
arrange his trip to take in part of the 
World’s Series games, and will also do 
some fishing in New England. 

John Weber, president Weber Flcur 
Mills Co., Salina, spent the week end in 
Kansas City. He reported that the tr: ile 
of his company had increased conti: 1i- 
ally since the reopening of the mills, :»d 
that they are now operating full tiie, 
including Sunday. Export business })is 
been especially active, Mr. Weber saic 


H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 


Wheat Improvement Association, Kan«.\s 
City, predicts an increase of about 10 
per cent in the 1925 acreage of hird 


winter wheat. He bases the prediction 
on direct observation and reports coming 
to him through many county papers. 
The increase, he believes, will be geneial 
over the Southwest. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from an eastern trip, which 
included a visit to the American Bakers’ 
Association convention at Atlantic City, 
and presence at the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission _ in 
Washington on a proposed reduction in 
rates from the Northwest to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Mr. Hardenbergh was 
accompanied home by members of his 
family, who have spent several months 
at their summer home at Intervale, N. I. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, W. R. Scott, secretary 
and transportation commissioner Kans: 
City Board of Trade, and E. H. Hogue- 
land, traffic counsel Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, have returned from Wash- 
ington, where they attended the recent 
Interstate Commerce Commission heir- 
ing on a proposal to reduce rates on 
flour from Minneapolis to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The protest of the southwes'- 
ern millers was sustained by the commis- 
sion. Thad L. Hoffman, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, aid 
C. M. Hardenbergh, manager Southwe:'- 
eren Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, were 
present at the hearing. 


Announcements have been made of t!ic 
addition of two new feed milling units 
to the capacity in Kansas City. The 1". 
B. Ransom Coal & Grain Co. awarde:l 
contracts for a new mill to replace tlic 
one burned several months ago. The new 
plant will cost approximately $60,00:,, 
with a grinding capacity of 10 to 12 cars 
a day and grain storage amounting to 
35,000 bus. A full line of poultry an’ 
dairy feeds will be manufactured. T! 
structure will be of re-enforced concret: 
The other addition will be in the reopen- 
ing of the United States Feed Mills, a‘ 
Twenty-first and Manchester, Kansa 
City. This plant, which has been idle 
has been leased by J. N. Davidson. Be 
sides its grinding capacity, it has grail 
storage of 60,000 bus, and a warehous: 
capable of storing 300 cars of feed. 


SALINA 

Flour trade is flourishing. Sales ar 
good and shipping directions excellent. 
one mill reporting that it is unable t: 
keep pace with the demand. Two mills 
have gone on a seven-day basis, full- 
time schedule, in order to keep up with 
their orders. This is the first time in 
four years that one of these mills has 
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been on this basis. Export demand is 
good, some good orders having been 
placed. Wheat movement is somewhat 
slower, due to the busy sowing period, 
and also buyers seem shy of the rising 
market. Prices are substantially higher. 
Quotations, Sept. 26, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $6.90 
@740; 95 per cent, $6.70@6.85; straight 
grade, $6.60@6.85. 

Grain inspections last week: wheat, 
363 cars; corn, 9; oats, 1; barley, 1. 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
Sept. 19°86 cossesccceveee SRONE 59 
Previous week .......++++- 29,404 64 


NOTES 

C. T. Webb, Charleston, W. Va., has 
been engaged as representative of the 
Sheilabarger Mill & Elevator Co, in that 
territory. 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., is on 
an extended trip to Boston and other 
eastern points. 

the Jenkins Bakery Co., formerly a 
larce wholesale firm, has been declared 
bankrupt, and a sale of the assets is to 
be :aade to satisfy creditors. Indebted- 


ness amounts to $25,323, no appraisal 
ha\ing been made of the assets. 
WICHITA 


\‘lour business is rather quiet, although 
most of the mills are running full time. 
One reported shipping directions slow, 
and that it had contracts which should 


he out this month yet to fill. Others 
reported shipping directions unusually 
good. Domestic business is rather scat- 


tered, as most of the small bakers and 
dealers are holding off, thinking that. the 
market will break and that they will be 
able to come in at that time and fill their 
requirements. Demand for clears is 
about as good as it has been any time 
on this market, all mills reported being 
sold out or oversold. 

Export demand is good, orders com- 
ing from continental Europe, the United 
Kingdom, Latin America, and being filled 
as fast as possible is the report of one 
mill. Another reports export inquiry 
rather quiet since the advance in the 
cash wheat market, which, together with 
the advance in ocean rates, seems to have 
restricted inquiries. 

Prices on hard winter wheat flour, 
Sept. 26: short patent $7.20@7.70 bbl, 
hasis Kansas City; straights, $6.80@7.20; 
clears, around $6. 

Receipts in Wichita for the week end- 
ing Sept. 26 were 425 cars. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
SOP. PERT cbse deisescvdcs 54,652 84 
PTOVIONE WOU 6 6cé 0 scus eve 52,985 81.9 
FOGE OOD. diesen $4200s0%04 0 44,249 68 
SO POE MD 26 505555545 52,229 80.8 


NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Hurd have re- 
turned from a three months’ trip in New 
England. 

_ Cliff Kelly, of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, called on Wichita 
millers last week. 

_ S. R. Hawks, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico representative of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., was at the home office last week. 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, southern Missouri 
and northern Arkansas representative of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., was in the 
home office Sept. 26. 

R. J. Golden, who traveled for many 
years for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
but who is now the Curtis Products Co. 
representative in Iowa, visited Wichita 
last week, 

O. F. Oleson, export sales manager 
Red Star Milling Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Oleson, is attending the bakers’ con- 
vention in Atlantic City, and will visit in 
the East before returning home. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president and 
manager of the grain department of the 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from a 
1,200-mile automobile vacation trip 
through western Kansas and Colorado. 

E. W. Morrison, manager of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
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who has been seriously ill in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., with bronchitis, 
was brought to a local hospital 10 days 
ago and is now at his home, but still 
unable to return to the office. 

“Uncle Eph” Byers, as he is familiarly 
known to dealers throughout the South- 
west, representative of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. in Texas, has been in the employ 
of the principals of that company some 
30 years. He visited the home office last 
week before going to his home in Win- 
field, Kansas. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., landed in Montreal on Sept. 
21. He and Mrs. Lowry, who have been 
on the Shrine trip to Europe this sum- 
mer, expect to stop in Andover, Mass., 
to see their son, Robert, and nephew, 
Jack Moore, son of J. H. Moore, who 
are attending school in Andover this win- 
ter. Mr. Lowry is expected home the 
first of the week. 


NEBRASKA 

There is a good deal of activity in 
flour trade circles. Last week the mills 
did not make as heavy bookings as the 
week before, but they were in good vol- 
ume and at fairly satisfactory terms and 
prices. 

The growing prevalence of smut in 
wheat coming into this market is of 
much concern. to millers, as it entails 
extra expense before it can be milled. 
However, this is reflected in the price 
paid for the wheat, so that, after all, 
the growers are the real losers. H. H. 
Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, says 
that at least 12 per cent of the wheat 
coming to market is infected. “In some 
sections,” he says, “the losses run as 
high as 50 to 75 per cent of the crop 
in yields, while the remainder sells at 
2@15c bu below the price paid for wheat 
free from smut.” 

There has been a moderate movement 
of wheat, corn and oats to this market in 
the past two weeks, and demand has 
been sufficient to absorb all offerings. 

Output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 31-37 ...-... 24,900 26,622 106 

Previous week ..... 24,900 24,334 97 

POOF GOS. cocecccvee 23,100 22,002 95 

Two years ago..... 18,900 20,306 107 
NOTES 


The Brainerd (Neb.) Roller Mills 
have been sold by J. A. Sypal to T. G. 
and H,. L. Wright. 


A letter from Cozad, Neb., says that 
the Cozad Mills have been purchased, and 
will be operated by Henry Armbruster. 


The laboratory for determining pro- 
tein in wheat, which was recently in- 
stalled by the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
is being used extensively, not only by 
members of the exchange but also by 
millers throughout the state. 

Reports received by Omaha grain men 
indicate that by Oct. 1 a large part of 
Nebraska’s corn crop will be out of the 
way of danger by frost. Kinyon, the 
crop observer, wired from Falls City, in 
the southeastern part of the state: 
“Ninety per cent of the corn here is now 
past injury by frost. The crop prom- 
ises to average around 40 bus to the 
acre. Most fields have ears maturing 
chaffy. Not more than 50 per cent of 
the crop will grade contract. No wheat 
has been sown in this part of the state, 
but many fields have been prepared.” 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

A lack of shipping facilities at Gulf 
ports continues to embarrass flour and 
grain exporters of Oklahoma at the end 
of September. Export orders for flour 
show a steady increase, and mill opera- 
tions are about 80 per cent of capacity. 
European buying is most active, although 
some mills report new business from the 
West Indies and Central America, the 
latter placing some orders for higher 
grades of flour than formerly. 

General business over the Southwest 
is approaching normal, due to the mar- 
keting of cotton and a continued move- 
ment of wheat. The situation is reflect- 
ed in increased buying of flour by job- 
bers in southeastern states, as well as 


growing demands of country merchants 
in Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. 
Prices of flour and millfeeds are un- 
changed. Hard wheat short patent sold 
on Sept. 25 at $7.20@7.40 bbl. 

NOTES 

The Seaport Bag Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been chartered, with $17,000 capital 
stock, by Harry Redman, I. Redman and 
T. H. Sanders. 

The Oglesby Feed & Grain Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., is enlarging its wholesale 
feed and flour business by erecting a 
warehouse and making other plant addi- 
tions at a total cost of about $25,000. 

A petition in voluntary bankruptcy 
has been filed at Little Rock by James 
B. Buchanan, wholesale flour and feed 
broker of that city. His assets were re- 
ported to total $9,000 and his liabilities 
$27,043. Among unsecured creditors are 
mills in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Illinois, Arkansas and Indiana, 


Houston exporters have appealed to 
the United States Shipping Board to 
supply more steamships for the port of 
Houston to relieve congestion and save 
flour, grain and cotton exporters from 
forfeiting contracts. Unusually heavy 
demands for grain by Germany and Bel- 
gium are said to be responsible chiefly 
for the lack of shipping space. 


ATCHISON 

Both inquiry for flour and sales ef- 
fected are the lightest on the crop year. 
Domestic buyers apparently have their 
present needs supplied, and are not in- 
clined to follow the price advance. 

Export inquiry continues active, and 
mills could have sold heavily had steam- 
ship space been available. 

All plants continue on full-time sched- 
ule, with last week’s output near a high 
mark at 29,030 bbls. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River points, Sept. 27: short patent hard 
wheat flour $6.80@7, straight grades 
$6.50@6.70, first clears $5.30@5.60; soft 
wheat patent $7.45@7.75, straight grades 
$7.10@7.30, first clears $5.90@6.20. 


COLORADO 

Last week’s buying flurry seems to 
have spent itself, and there is little 
business passing. This probably is ac- 
counted for by the fact that buyers’ 
wants are appeased for the time being, 
coupled with higher flour prices. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts come 
steadily, and little complaint is heard 
about lack of immediate shipment busi- 
ness. 

Ordinarily at this season of the year 
Colorado soft wheat millers are accumu- 
lating a stock over and above what they 
need to cover immediate bookings, but 
this fall millers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient to cover sales, 
and cannot accept all business offered, 
until more wheat is available. However, 
Colorado has produced this season a 
record crop of good, hard wheat, and 
supplies are ample to take care of a 
normal volume of hard wheat flour busi- 
ness. Due to scarcity of soft wheat and 
the plentifulness of hard, about $1 bbl 
difference exists between soft and hard 
flours milled in Colorado. Sales efforts 
are therefore being concentrated on hard 
wheat flour. Its quality is outstandingly 
good this year, because hard wheat is 
running uniformly good in test, gluten 
content, and absence of smut. 

Prices, on Sept. 24: best patent soft 
wheat flour $7.55@7.65, standard patent 
$7.05@7.15, self-rising $7.80@7.90; best 
patent hard wheat flour $6.55@6.65, 
standard patent $6.05@6.15,—all in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. 

NOTES 


F. L. Morris, superintendent of the 
grain standards division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently visited the Denver Grain Ex- 
change, checking last year’s business. 

C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, has returned from a trip 
through the soft wheat producing sec- 
tions of southern Idaho, and confirms 
the previously estimated shortage in the 
crop in that territory. He says that it 
is less than half of last year’s, and that 
Idaho millers believe that only 25 per 
cent is still in first hands. 
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“ELECTRIC LIGHTS” A DISEASE 

Robert L. Burns, formerly a miller in 
Kansas, now retired and a resident of 
Los Angeles, where he is an active mem- 
ber of the board of education, sends The 
Northwestern Miller the following diag- 
nosis and prescription for milling ills: 

“A number of people in this country 
are afflicted with a serious complaint. 

“There are varying stages of the dis- 
ease, but all are growing worse. 

“Fake cures, quack nostrums, useless 
palliatives and worthless preventives have 
been used without avail. 

“What they must undergo, the only 
effective and complete cure, is an opera- 
tion. 

“The disease is ‘electric lights,’ which 
causes an acute swelling known as over- 
production, and later a painful condition 
known as ‘a buyer’s market.’ 

“The patient must have his lights re- 
moved. 

“Then the disease will disappear and 
the attendant troubles cease. 

“These sick people realize the trouble 
and know the remedy, yet they hesitate. 

“Some have the idea of ‘letting George 
do it,” and retaining their own organs 
intact. 

“Others mistrust their fellow-suffer- 
ers and lack of co-operation; thus all 
grow steadily worse. 

“Let them ponder these things: 

“Desperate deeds love hours of dark- 
ness.’ 

“The vain regrets of the man who 
killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

“How impossible it is for a man to 
retain his ‘lights’ without his neighbor’s 
knowledge. 

“And, finally, ‘A daylight mill should 
run by daylight.’ ” 

Bad 
FRENCH SCHOOL OF MILLING 

Although millers in France are limited 
by government restriction at present to 
a 78 per cent extraction and the addi- 
tion of 10 per cent of rye or rice flour, 
they appear to be living in the hope of 
a future that will hold the necessity for 
meeting technical problems of milling 
that do not trouble them now. After 
much discussion, a school of milling has 
been founded in Paris, and the first 
course of instruction begins in October. 
The fee for the full course is 1,500 
francs, with extras. A shorter course 
may be had for 900 francs, and 10 francs 
per lesson will be charged for instruc- 
tion on any special subject within the 
curriculum. Practical as well as theo- 
retical instruction is to be given, and 
diplomas will be granted to successful 
students. 

Bad 


GERMAN MILLERS SHORT OF MONEY 

At the fifty-first convention of the 
Union of German Millers, held recently, 
it was complained that most mills were 
incapacitated for lack of money with 
which to buy domestic grain. This, to- 
gether with spirited foreign competition, 
had reduced operating capacity to less 
than 40 per cent. Great indignation was 
expressed over a proposal from agricul- 
tural sources for the building of new 
flour mills. It was pointed out that 
there were far too many already. 


Bad 

AND WHISKY WAS CHEAP THEN, TOO 

A contributor to the American Miller, 
describing the old Houtz flour mill at 
Etna, N. Y., says that the original owner 
had no trouble in making milling pay 
after he had installed a distillery in con- 
nection with the mill. That, however, 
was 100 years before Mr. Volstead’s time. 


5d 


ATTENTION FLOUR WEEVILS 

An instrument has been invented which 
enables one to hear insects eating.— 
Facts. 
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CHICAGO 

There is no interesting feature to the 
local flour trade. The heavy buying 
movement so prevalent in August has 
disappeared, and the trade as a whole has 
its requirements filled for the present, 
with many large users having bookings 
into the new year. The consensus of 
opinion is that no heavy buying will be 
noticeable for another 30 days at least. 

Business passing in spring. wheat flour 
is purely of a pick-up nature. Car lots 
of special grades are being taken to fill 
in, in order to keep stocks up, but sales 
of substantial amounts are very limited. 
Shipping instructions, however, are re- 
ported very satisfactory by most mill 
representatives, and the trade is order- 
ing out flour against old contracts quite 
freely. 

Users of hard winters are pursuing a 
waiting policy. Many of the larger buy- 
ers have fairly heavy bookings, and the 
others can see no good reason for con- 
tracting for flour under present condi- 
tions. 

A little more activity among cracker 
bakers is noticeable in soft winters. One 
local broker reports having sold last 
week several lots around 1,000 to 1,500 
bbls for 60-day shipment. Other han- 
dlers of soft winters state, however, that 
they find it difficult to interest the trade, 
mainly on account of the prevailing high 
prices. Mills are holding firmly to quo- 
tations, and point to the fact that pre- 
miums on red winter wheat are steadily 
advancing. 

Clears are in good request, and offer- 
ings from all milling sections continue 
scarce. A sale of 1,000 bbls spring first 
clear was reported by one broker late 
last week at $6.15 bbl, jute, Chicago. 

There has been a sharp advance in 
prices of rye flour, due to the rapid rise 
in grain values. This bulge, however, 
has checked demand locally. Business is 
quiet, and sales are for small lots only. 
Directions, however, are coming in at a 
good rate. This is reflected in the local 
output, which totaled 6,500 bbls last 
week, compared with 5,000 the previous 
week. White was quoted, Sept. 27, at 
$5.90@6.20 bbl, jute, medium $5.65@ 
5.90 and dark $4.40@4.70. 

The call for semolinas is rather quiet, 
due in the main to high prices and the 
heavy bookings a few weeks ago. Speci- 
fications are urgent, macaroni manufac- 
turers seeming anxious to have their or- 
ders filled immediately. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Sept. 27, at 3% @4c lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina, 354,@3%c; fancy durum 
patent, 34%4@3%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, Sept. 27: spring top patent $7.20@ 
7.70 bbl, standard patent $6.90@7.40, first 
clear $5.90@6.20, second clear $4.60@5; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.90, 95 
per cent patent $6.10@6.60, straight 
$5.95@6.20, first clear $5.40@5.85; soft 
winter short patent $6.50@6.90, standard 
patent $6.15@6.55, straight $5.95@6.30, 
first clear $5.40@5.75. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ........ 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40.000 34.000 85 
WOOF OHO oc ccccccces 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 36,000 90 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat last week totaled 
1,104 cars, against 1,598 the previous 
week, and 477 a year ago, and were 
mostly hard winters. These were in ex- 
cellent demand, local mills picking up the 
better grades, and elevators and ship- 
pers showing much interest in medium 
and lower grades. The higher basis on 
the lower grades is holding up well, and 
the range between these and the better 
grades is narrowing. Red winters were 


in moderate supply, and mills were good 
buyers. Spring receipts were nominal. 

Premiums on Nos, 1 and 2 red were 
14%,@3c over December, No. 3 red De- 
cember price to le under; No. 1 hard 
1@1%ec under, No. 2 hard 14%@2c un- 
der, No. 3 hard 2@S3c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 5@l1l5c over, No. 2 dark 3@10c 
over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.40% 
@1.41% bu, No. 3 red $1.37%@1.38%; 
No. 1 hard $1.8374%@1.37%, No. 2 hard 
$1.36%@137%, No. 3 hard $1.35%@ 
1.36%; No. 1 dark northern $1.438%@ 
1.53%, No. 2 dark $1.42% @1.48%, No. 1 
northern $1.36% @1.43%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn basis was firm most of the 
week, although later it eased off. A 
good general demand prevailed. Ship- 
ping sales totaled 540,000 bus. Receipts 
were 1,888 cars, compared with 1,312 the 
week before, and 446 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.094@1.10% 
bu, No. 3 mixed $1.08@1.08%, No. 4 
mixed $1.07@1.08; No. 2 yellow $1.09% 
@1.11, No. 3 yellow $1.08@1.09%, No. 4 
yellow $1.074%@1.08%; No. 2 white 
$1.09%@1.11, No. 3 white $1.08@1.09%, 
No. 4 white $1.08@1.0814. 

Cash rye was higher, and demand 
good. Mills and shippers were good 
buyers. Some export business from here, 
but mainly small lots. Receipts were 
86 cars, against 127 the previous week, 
and 29 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.10 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Sept. 27, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 285 253 192 211 
Wheat, bus.... 1,813 809 2,822 374 
Cereh, BUS. ccc. 3,271 1,139 873 815 
Oats, bus...... 2,330 1,294 696 1,459 
Rye, bus....... 112 46 65 47 
Barley, bus.... 354 180 180 95 


TO GO ABROAD 


Charles B. Spaulding, New Century 
Co., Chicago, left for New York on 
Sept. 28, from whence he will sail on 
Oct. 9 on the Red Star liner Belgenland 
for Europe. He expects to be gone from 
six months to a year, and will visit 
Europe and all countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Spaulding will, 
aside from looking after the interests of 
the New Century Co., represent a large 
southwestern milling company and 15 of 
the largest manufacturers of various 
kinds of merchandise in this country. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A satisfactory business is being en- 
joyed in corn goods, although sales as 
a rule are only to cover near-by needs. 
Mills are maintaining a fair rate of 
operations. Corn flour was quoted Sept. 
27 at $3.07% cwt, corn meal $2.95, cream 
meal $2.95, hominy $8, oatmeal $3.10, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.85 per 90-lb sack. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB ELECTION 


Fred A. Larsen, who is president of 
the flour firm of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen, was elected president of the 
Chicago Flour Club at the annual meet- 
ing, held at the Atlantic Hotel, the eve- 
ning of Sept. 25. Frank E. Lange, of 
the Lange-Baeuchle Co., was elected vice 
president, and S. O. Werner secretary- 
treasurer. Directors elected for two 
years were Nelson K. Reese and P. P. 
Croarkin. The other two directors are 
C. C, Anthon and Frank G. Clark. 

President Walter S. Johnson presided, 
and after calling the meeting to order 
asked the members to stand with bowed 
heads for one minute in respect to the. 
late W. E. Habel, of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen. Mr. Croarkin then introduced 


a resolution extending the sympathy of 
the Chicago Flour Club to the relatives, 
reading as follows: 

“Whereas, It has been the providence 
of God to take from our midst W. E. 
Habel, a member of this organization, 
the Chicago Flour Club, at its annual 
meeting, Sept. 25, 1924, 

“Resolved, That we deeply mourn the 
loss of a fellow-member of the Chicago 
Flour Club, a man whose winning per- 
sonality and integrity had won him many 
friends in the trade, who was respected 
by all who knew him, in whose taking 
away all members of the flour trade in 
Chicago feel they have sustained a great 
loss, and we, the members of the Chicago 
Flour Club, extend our sympathies to 
his widow and family in this bereave- 
ment.” 

The report of the treasurer, which was 
read and approved, showed the club to 
be in a pe financial condition. 

Vv. J. Petersen made an interesting 
talk on the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs held at 
Buffalo last summer. E. G. Dahl spoke 
briefly about his recent European trip, 
and A. J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, 
a new member, pledged his active sup- 
port to the club, 

The chairman announced that, since 
the last meeting, a new organization had 
been formed, namely, the Dough Club 
of Chicago, and that the Flour Club had 
been honored by the election of P. P. 
Croarkin as its first president. He called 
on Mr. Croarkin, who remarked that he 
felt the new organization was honoring 
the Flour Club by his election, and that 
he was glad to have another opportunity 
of serving the trade. Mr. Croarkin brief- 
ly reviewed the activities of the new club, 
and invited members of the Flour Club 
to join the organization and give it ac- 
tive support. This appeal proved suc- 
cessful, as around 15 signed their appli- 
cations at once and several others prom- 
ised to join. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Croarkin, a 
vote of thanks was extended to the trade 
press for the wide publicity given the 
new Dough Club in their columns. The 
milling journals have been most gener- 
ous, he said, in their support of the new 
club, and by the wide publicity given he 
had received messages of congratulations 
from millers in 10 different states, and 
practically all of these mentioned that 
his election as president was a recogni- 
tion of the work being done by the Chi- 
cago Flour Club and National Federated 
Flour Clubs. 

A letter was read from the former 
secretary-treasurer, F. W. Colquhoun, 
now of New York, expressing regrets 
over not being able to attend. Greetings 
from A. S. Purves, Chicago manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, who was at 
Atlantic City, were received by wire. 

Those present included W..S. Johnson, 
B. E. Hobelman, A. J. Gardner, P. P. 
Croarkin, T. W. Leggett, C. C. Anthon, 
J. W. Eckhart, Nelson K, Reese, Frank 
C. Sickinger, Ernest G. Dahl, Harry 
Korzeniewski, W. F. Kunze, George 
Sparks, E. Murphy, Charles H. Meyer, 
V. J. Petersen, John Armbruster, I. B. 
Johnston, William M. Clark, F. E. Lange, 
Phelps Cowan, E. Rich, D. Vaughan and 
S. O. Werner. 

NOTES 

The Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, is 
enlarging its offices in the Board of 
Trade Building. 

Two memberships on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold Sept. 22 at $8,100, 
net, to the buyer. 

G. A. Breaux, of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky., was a recent 
visitor to this market. 

Frank B. Mosher, New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., spent Sept. 23 
in Chicago calling on the trade. 

Effective Sept. 28, clocks in Chicago 
were turned back one hour, reverting to 
central standard time from daylight sav- 
ing time. 

Leslie R. Olson, chief chemist Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago on his way home from an 
eastern trip. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, has returned 
from attending the bakers’ convention 
at Atlantic City. 

F, G. Atkinson and C. C. Bovey, direc- 
tors Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
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were recent visitors at the Chicago head- 
quarters of this company. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Chicago on Sept. 22 on his 
way home from Detroit, Mich. 

Edgar Igleheart, in charge of the ex- 
port department of Igleheart Bros, 
Evansville, Ind., spent a few days in 
this market last week visiting the trade. 


P. P. Merritt, St. Joseph, Mo., cheinist 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, s)ent 
a few days at his company’s Chicago of- 
fice last week, on his return from an 
eastern trip. 

H. R. Strauss, Bertley Co., milled, 
Chicago, attended the United Sites 
Feed Distributors’ Association con en- 
tion last week, and later left on a «'jort 
vacation trip. 

The House of Correction, Chicago. has 
awarded the contract to furnish it «ith 
flour during the quarter beginning dct. 
1 to John W. Eckhart & Co. The : rice 
was $5.95 bbl, in car lots. 

G. L. Van Laner, sales manager W ha- 
sha. (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., visite’ the 
Kelly Flour Co., this mill’s Chicago \ep- 
resentative, last week, and left late on 
a trip to eastern markets. 


Fred A. Larsen, president H el, 
Armbruster & Larsen, wholesale our 
distributors, Chicago, spent four ays 
last week at Peoria, IIl., attendiny the 
Knights of Pythias convention. 


Charles R. Decker, president, ind 
Harry F. Hunter, secretary, Milwa «ee 
Bag Co., were recent visitors at ‘his 
company’s Chicago headquarters.  \Ir. 
Decker was returning from New Yor:. 

Mrs. J. F. Armstrong, wife of J. F. 
Armstrong, sales manager Eagle Ii ler 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent ‘ost 
of last week visiting friends in Chi: igo. 
She expects to meet Mr. Armstron. on 
his return trip from Atlantic City. 


George W. Moody, president We-au- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., visited his (hi- 
cago representative, C. H. Meyer. on 
Sept. 27, and left later for New York, 
and also will attend the New Eny'ind 
bakers’ convention at Swampscott, }\\ ass. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 21,000 bbls to Buffalo, !).000 
to Erie, 1,000 to Fairport, 1,000 to ol- 
lingwood; wheat, 1,550,000 bus to liuf- 
falo, 585,000 to Depot Harbor, 35+,()00 
to Port Colborne; corn, 214,000 bus to 
Buffalo, 65,000 to Ogdensburg, 39.100 
to Collingwood; oats, 175,000 bus to |'ort 
Huron; rye, 60,000 bus to Montreal. 

O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour \\ills 
Co; Carl G. Wehmann, H. Wehmann & 
Co; E. K. Warner, Archer-Daniels-\)id- 
land Linseed Co; H. J. Bergman, Berg- 
man Millfeed, Inc., and A. J. Gallayiier, 
all of Minneapolis,—stopped in Chicigo 
on their return from Cincinnati, where 
they attended the meeting of the Uniied 
States Feed Distributors’ Association. 


Chicago Board of Trade directors |) ive 
appointed William R. Meadows cot!on 
registrar of the Chicago market. He | 0r- 
merly was assistant chief of the te» ile 
division of the United States Dep. rt- 
ment of Commerce, and prior to that » as 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture as head of the cotton d vi- 
sion of the Bureau of Agricultural I: 0- 
nomics. 

The Chicago Board of Trade Mutual 
Benefit Association paid out $64,904 on 
death benefits last year. The ann iil 
statement presented to members at ‘ie 
meeting held last week showed that si: ‘e 
its organization it has paid out $1,41', 
219 in benefits. There were 795 me::- 
bers on Sept. 1, or 29 more than a yr rT 
ago, despite the fact that 26 memb«'s 
were lost by death during the ye ° 
Adolph Kempner was re-elected cha 
man of the executive committee, a'( 
the new directors are Arthur Leask, F. - 
ward Hymers, B. Farroll, and James 


Begg. 


MILWAUKEE 

Local flour trade is active, and pro! 
ises even better, although shipping dire - 
tions are slack. Meanwhile, operations « 
mills are above the best point reache' 
in about two years, and sales are greater 
than output, although hardly equal to 
capacity. 

Bakers are buying fair-sized lots « 
spring and Kansas patent; when price ! 
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the prime consideration, winter patent is 
chosen. It is likely that pressing needs 
are responsible for about all the business 
appearing. The bulk is for shipment 
within 60 days, and the remainder for 
immediate or 90-day delivery. 

Prices are 10@20c bbl higher. Clos- 
ing quotations, Sept. 27: fancy city 
prands hard spring wheat patent $7.85@ 
8.15, standard patent $7.50@7.90, straight 
$7.20@17.55, first clear $5.75@6.15, and 
second clear $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. ; 

Kansas patent advanced 15c bbl with 
wheat and enhanced cash premiums. 
While not brisk, demand was active for 
current consumption, with some pur- 
chases made for 60@90-day delivery. 
The possibilities of more business of this 
kind are by no means believed exhausted, 
for regular customers have not begun to 
reach the customary volume of past sea- 
sons. Closing quotations, Sept. 27: fancy 
brends hard winter wheat patent $7.05 
@°35, standard patent $6.75@7.10, 
str.ight $6.45@6.95, and first clear $5.50 
@». in 98-lb cottons. 

Jobbers in durum flour have not made 
m: ‘h headway, but a turn in buying sen- 
tient appears in —. Further price 
a) «neces seem to make hopeless the at- 
tit-de of waiting for a more favorable 
basis. Jobbers are not inclined to make 


anv concessions. Closing quotations, 
Sent. 27: No. 2 semolinas 3%c Ib, fancy 
scmolinas 4c, and No. 3 semolinas 3%c, 


in 08-Ib cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
k 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

S1-BF essivios 12,000 5,800 49 

f us week ..... 12,000 5,750 48 
I COP cescccece 12,000 4,000 33 
7 ears ago..... 16,000 1,000 6 
7 e years ago.... 24,000 12,801 53 
F years ago..... 24,000 11,500 48 
I years ago..... 24,000 16,000 67 
Vhile rye mills in interior Wisconsin 
are operating on a fair basis, complaint 


is heard that new business is slack, owing 
to the unprecedented heights the price 
has reached. Locally, sales of rye flour 
are meager. Earlier in the season some 
healthy bookings were made, and this is 
being ordered out in a manner favorable 
to the active operation of mills. Resell- 
ing has dwindled because of high prices, 
however, and this may affect output. 
lhere is some export inquiry for the 
lower grades, prices of which have not 
worked up so far as the choicer ones, 
but foreign trade is light. Closing quo- 
tations, Sept. 27: pure white patent $5.95 
@6.10 bbl, straight $5.75@5.85, pure 
dark $5.45@5.65, and ordinary dark 
$1.35@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There being but a small market for 
corn flour and other cereals locally, in- 
terest has waned since the Krause fire, 
and no asking prices are temporarily 
available. The market is almost entirely 
noininal, the high level of corn rendering 
business negligible. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 27, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

-Receipts—, -Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 73,000 62,300 11,120 10,790 
Wheat, bus.. 429,800 68,600 409,821 41,250 
Corn, bus.... 202,760 217,560 264,278 280,065 
Oats, bus.... 468,600 585,200 445,951 486,475 
Baricy, bus.. 417,600 241,740 319,835 97,789 
mye, OR. .s6 90,560 29,715 81,190 30,320 
Feed, tons... 320 2,340 3,745 8,236 


Prices for bread grains continue to 
gain under requirements of foreign buy- 
ers, and new high figures have been 
reached. Wheat is 7@8c bu higher, rye 
10@1le, and oats Ic, while corn is off 
3c, and barley is unchanged to 1@2c 
lower. Closing prices, Sept. 27: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern wheat $1.43@1.52, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.38@1.42, No. 1 red 
winter $1.42@1.43, No. 1 durum $1.31@ 
1.335 No. 1 rye $1.12%@1.13%; No. 2 
yellow corn $1.18%, No. 2 white $1.1214, 
No. 2 mixed $1.124%,; No. 3 white oats, 
49@4914c; malting barley, 84@92c. 


NOTES 
B. W. Reynolds has been appointed 
representative of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, manufacturer of Spear- 
head spring wheat and Blubird Kansas 
flour, in the Indiana territory, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. ° 
The Milwaukee ~ trade on Sept. 
29 resumed normal hours of business, 
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following the return to standard time by 
Chicago, New York and other exchanges. 
Milwaukee has no daylight savings law, 
but on ’change and in banks time was ad- 
vanced an hour in April to meet sched- 
ules of business hours in other large 
markets. 


J. W. Jouno, secretary Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., and Otto Sickert, of the Deutsch 
& Sickert Co., were leading Milwaukee 
feed men who attended the national reed 
distributors’ convention at Cincinnati. 
Vernon Green, of the Green-Misch Co., 
Washington, D. C., returned with them 
for a visit to the local trade, later pro- 
ceeding to Minneapolis. 


The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co., one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of bread wrappers, paraffin 
cartons, etc., has issued $1,000,000 of 61% 
per cent first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds through the Second Ward Securi- 
ties Co., Milwaukee, and Amos Emerich 
& Co. The bonds are being sold at par. 
The Menasha company has plants in 
Wausau, Wis., and Baltimore, Md., in 
addition to the original works in Me- 
nasha. 


The Milwaukee cash grain trade has 
experienced a large increase this year, 
and future trading has broadened per- 
ceptibly. The movement of grain to this 
terminal is by far the largest in at least 
three years. September receipts will well 
exceed the record of 4,111 cars received 
at Milwaukee during August, a gain of 
30 per cent over the same period last 
year. Wheat receipts are reminiscent of 
the days, years ago, when Milwaukee was 
one of the principal wheat markets of 
the world. Since Jan. 1, wheat receipts 
are 5,521,800 bus, compared with 2,392,- 
630 in the corresponding period of 1923. 
Shipments have been 5,306,717 bus, 
against 2,062,359 last year. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FARM BUREAU INDORSES 
GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Cuicaco, I1xr.—At the several days’ 
session of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation executive committee held re- 
cently at Chicago, a resolution was passed 
indorsing the Grain Marketing Co., as 
follows: “Resolved, That the executive 
committee also does hereby indorse and 
commend and urge the use of the facili- 
ties of the Grain Marketing Co. to farm- 
ers everywhere, either through their co- 
operative elevators, pools, agencies, pri- 
vate elevators or directly, and that they 
affiliate with the Grain Marketing Co., so 
that they may participate in the surplus 
earnings of the company and thus mar- 
ket their grain at cost.” 

The resignation of J. W. Coverdale as 
secretary and director of the organiza- 
tion was accepted, in order that he may 
devote his entire energies to his office 
as secretary-treasurer of the Grain Mar- 
keting Co., but he was prevailed upon to 
continue to hold the office of treasurer 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Gray Silver, who has had charge 
of the legislative activities of the Fed- 
eration for several years, tendered his 
resignation, so that he could give his 
entire time to the Grain Marketing Co., 
of which he is president. This was ac- 
cepted when he agreed to act as coun- 
selor and adviser to the federation’s 
legislative department. 

The finances of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration were in a much healthier con- 
dition, the report of the _ treasurer 
showed. It was about $50,000 in debt at 
the beginning of 1924, but $14,300 of 
this has been liquidated, and chances are 
that the entire indebtedness will be wiped 
out this year. The report also showed 
that the federation had been operated 
some $10,000 under the budget arranged 
the first of the year. 

Members of the executive committee 
present were O. E. Bradfute, president; 
J. F. Reed, vice president; J. W. Cover- 
dale, secretary-treasurer; George M. Put- 
nam, S. McLean Buckingham, R. Sny- 
der, S. H. Thompson, C. E. Hearst, C. 
E. Gibson, Jr., and E. P. Cohill. Others 
present included L. G. Michael, United 
States Department of Agriculture; M. 
D. Lincoln, secretary Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation; Gray Silver and E. B. Reid, 
of the Washington office. 

S. O. Werner. 
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WHEAT AND STRAW 


Straw votes and higher prices for 
wheat, corn and rye have been the out- 
standing features of the week’s events in 
Washington, and it may be that the bet- 
ter prices for staple farm commodities 
have some connection with the results 
shown in the tests of political sentiment. 

Never before in the history of a po- 
litical campaign has Washington paid so 
much attention to what was going on in 
the agricultural commodity markets, and 
never before has there been a party en- 
tered in the presidential contest which 
seemed sincerely to deplore better times 
for the farmer. Not only have the prices 
of farm commodities been going up, but 
the behavior of the securities markets 
can only be described as spectacular. 
This has not helped the candidacy of 
Robert M. La Follette. 

Campaigns are funny things. The spe- 
cious argument which in ordinary times 
would cause its author to be laughed out 
of intelligent society frequently gets far 
in the battle for votes. Half truths also 
make an impression sometimes upon cer- 
tain classes of voters. A case in point 
is the criticism of President Coolidge 
offered a few days ago by the Socialist 
third party candidate for vice president. 
Mr. Wheeler, addressing a gathering of 
farmers, assailed the President for fail- 
ure to support the McNary-Haugen bill. 
News dispatches reported that there was 
loud applause as the candidate “lit into” 
the President. 

There is no doubt that the President 
was cautious about taking hold of the 
particular scheme of price fixing which 
the candidate mentioned. He was against 
any kind of price fixing, and said so 
emphatically many times. But here is 
the rest of the truth: 

The candidate who assailed the Presi- 
dent never gave any support, vocal or 
otherwise, to the McNary-Haugen bill, 
so far as the record shows. He is a 
member of the United States Senate, and 
the record is open to every one. Bad as 
the measure was, he did not support it, 
but instead signed a petition with eight 
other senators demanding the passage of 
the Norris-Sinclair measure, an infinitely 
worse bill, which would have put the 
government into business in the market- 
ing of all lines of production at all 
times without regard for any emergency. 

The bill which he indorsed was so com- 
munistic that it had as supporters in 
the Senate only the nine senators who 
signed ag ge The purpose of the 
criticism of Mr. Coolidge, of course, was 
to convey the impression that the socialist 
vice presidential candidate and his run- 
ning mate had supported the McNary- 
Haugen bill. If so, this would be quite 
enough against them, but they did not 
support it. If their influence had any 
effect it was against the bill, because 
they may have hurt it by urging a meas- 
ure which was so utterly impossible that 
only seven of their 94 colleagues would 
consider it for a single minute. 

In the House, the opposition to the 
McNary-Haugen bill was ably led by a 
Wisconsin representative who is a loyal 
supporter of the third party presidential 
candidate. The latter should be proud of 
that supporter just for what he did to 
the McNary-Haugen bill, but he is not. 


NORRIS-SINCLAIR BILL’S REVIVAL 


And, by the way, it is reported that 
there is to be an organized fight made 
in the approaching session of Congress 
for the Norris-Sinclair bill. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, it is said, will not be 
revived, because its sponsors were the 
less radical men of the Senate and House, 
men who were representative of the more 
conservative agricultural class. The lat- 
ter class are pleased with the improved 
prices, and say that so long as natural 
laws are producing good prices they do 


not care to tamper with the marketing 
machinery. 

It is the position of the proponents of 
the Norris-Sinclair bill that the govern- 
ment should take hold of the marketing 
of all farm commodities and operate the 
machinery of trade at all times. If the 
farmers are receiving good prices now, 
they say, even better returns would be 
realized under government control. 

There is nothing to fear for the pres- 
ent from the renewed efforts in behalf 
of the bill, but it will be just as well to 
keep an eye on it. A campaign of edu- 
cation assured the defeat of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. In that case the friends 
of sound business were handicapped by 
the manner in which the bill was rushed 
along from the date of its introduction. 
The Norris-Sinclair bill has been pend- 
ing long enough so that everybody should 
know by this time what it proposes. 

There is no likelihood of this Congress 
passing it, or of the next Congress being 
more friendly, but previous to two years 
ago few observers would have suspected 
that the McNary-Haugen bill could ever 
muster more than 50 votes in the lower 
branch of Congress. Whatever happens 
in the election five weeks hence will mean 
little to the advancement of legislation 
of this character for the time being, but 
it is a characteristic of American politics 
that men elected as one thing sometimes 
change their coats under the constant 
hammering of baneful influences. For 
that reason the grain trade will do well 
not to desert the watch tower. 


ALLEGED WHEAT MANIPULATION 


A telling answer was made by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover to 
the foolish charge that the upward trend 
of wheat prices was manipulated for 
political purposes. If any fault is to be 
found with the secretary’s statement it 
is that he failed to go far enough. He 
pointed out the fact that the world 
wheat production this year is 300,000,000 
bus short, and said that prices might 
have gone higher but for the eagerness 
of the farmers to sell their grain. 

Mr. Hoover could well have told an 
additional interesting truth. Perhaps he’ 
did not know what has been going on in 
the farmer’s mind. Hearing so much 
about the higher prices being artificially 
bolstered for effect in the present po- 
litical campaign, there is no question but 
that the producer has hastened to sell his 
grain, fearing that election day would 
see the markets turn downward. 

It is a recorded fact that some of the 
speakers for the socialist third party 
ticket have been urging wheat farmers 
to expedite the delivery of their grain, 
declaring that the present prices were 
“gambled up” by Wall Street to meet 
certain political exigencies. A United 
States senator from one of the grain 
states made that statement in Washing- 
ton a few days ago. 

Grain dealers, perhaps for reasons of 
their own, paid little heed to this dema- 
gogic charge of market juggling. The 
answer has been made for them by the 
Secretary of Commerce, but the time is 
approaching when every line of trade will 
have to look out for itself. Washington 
is the birthplace of much false doctrine 
and gross misrepresentation because, as 
the national capital, this city is the hub 
of American politics. 





AMALGAMATION OF AUSTRIAN MILLS 

The Austrian Corn Co., Ltd. (Oester- 
reichische Getreide A.G.), which enjoyed 
a monopoly in providing the Austrian 
state with cereals, flours and other mill- 
ing products during the period when the 
trade was controlled, has_ recently 
bought up the three biggest mills in Aus- 
tria. The new milling concern comprises 
Shoeller & Co.’s Steam Mills, the Vienna- 
Ebenfurt Steam Mill, and Kellner’s 
Steam Mills. 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN VIA NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 35.) 


lake and rail, or lake and canal. The 
fact that cargoes of grain tend to use 
water transportation inclines them to 
reach New York through the northern 
rather than the southern gateway; that 
is, through Buffalo and the Mohawk 
valley. 

The factors that have given New York 
its position as the primary export cen- 
ter of the United States for general 
cargo apply with equal force to ship- 
ments of grain. For example, the 12 
trunk lines connecting all sections of the 
United States and Canada with the New 
York district are said to handle 75,000,- 
000 tons of freight annually in connec- 
tion with New York shipments. 

The comprehensive system of tugs, 
lighters, floats and barges distributing 
the miscellaneous cargoes brought by the 
trunk lines mentioned, nine of which 
enter the district from the state of New 
Jersey, transfer merchandise of all 
classes from one terminal to another or 
for consumption or transshipment. Some 
of the car floats have a capacity of 40 
or 50 loaded railroad cars at one time. 

The predominance of New York in 
handling general merchandise is evident 
from the government figures indicating 
that, in 1923, 36.4 per cent of all mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States 
and 47.4 per cent of all products im- 
ported into the United States moved 
through the New York district. Almost 
5,000 vessels, having a total tonnage of 
18,776,251, entered the port from for- 
eign countries in 1922, which is 27.2 per 
cent of the total vessels entering the 
United States from abroad in that pe- 
riod. Excellent channel and docking fa- 
cilities, together with the large volume 
of business offered, have led more than 
100 foreign steamship lines to operate 
through this port. 

Space may be obtained to all parts of 
the world or on coast lines to South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, to New England, 
or to the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
Canal. Barge lines operate from New 
York to Baltimore and Philadelphia; 
boat lines to Hudson River points as 
far north .s Albany, a distance of 142 
miles; and canal lines to Buffalo and the 
Great Lakes via the State Barge Canal. 


STATISTICS OF GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


During the calendar year 1923, the re- 
ceipts of grain, flour and meal at New 
York were as follows: 


Bus— Rail Water Total 
Total grain. 99,462,200 21,217,834 120,680,034 
Flour® ..... 62,277,819 49,684 52,327,503 
Corn meal*, 148,660 ...6-. 148,660 


Totals ...151,888,679 21,267,518 173,156,197 
Pet. of total 87.72 12.28 100 

*Equivalent in bushels. 

During the same period New York 
exported 6,956,000 bbls flour and 97,022,- 
200 bus grain. 

An agreement by the various railroad 
systems entering the port with the New 
York Produce Exchange provides for the 
consolidation, inspection, grading and 
delivery of grain arriving by rail over 
their systems. Service charges, demur- 
rage fees and general conditions for 
transacting business between rail car- 
riers and shippers are set forth in this 
agreement, 

The railroads providing facilities for 
handling grain in the harbor include the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Co., West Shore Railroad, Erie 
Railroad Co. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Delawara, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co., Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co., New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
road Co., and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. 


The collector of customs for the port of New York has compiled for The Northwestern 


The produce coming from the West 
for local consumption or export may be 
shipped to New York by rail, rail and 
boat or direct by boat, to be handled 
there by six elevators owned by the rail- 
roads and a large elevator at the ter- 
minus of the State Barge Canal used in 
export trade and for local distribution; 
six small private elevators used for local 
distribution and a fleet of 12 floating ele- 
vators which do nearly all of the load- 
ing to steamships. The capacity of these 
elevators is as follows, in bushels: 





Transfer 
capacity 
Storage per 
Stationary— capacity hour 
N. Y. Central & H. R. Rail- 
CONE scccccevenconvoecess 1,500,000 60,000 
West Shore R. R. Elevator 
CHO. 2) veccvcscecocecere 1,250,000 60,000 
West Shore R, R. Elevator 
IEG. BD cc vcvcsovcccccess 2,000,000 100,000 
Erie Elevator ........5+e.. 1,000,000 650,000 
POPES cccnccetevcncererces 20,000 2,500 
Leverich & Hatch, Inc..... 300,000 6,000 
Shaw & Truesdell ......... 100,000 2,000 
BED 006s cecseiersssuves 50,000 2,000 
Lehigh Valley Railroad (2) 450,000 15,000 
Brooklyn (2) ..ccccscccees 135,000 3,500 
New York State Canal 
Grain Elevator ......... 2,000,000 80,000 
Floating— 
International Elevating Co. 
CIB) cccccocvecccvesescse 180,000 180,000 
BOO 2 cccevercccesceses 8,985,000 561,000 


NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. 


The New York Central Railroad, to- 
gether with its subsidiary, the West 
Shore Railroad, operates two elevators 
at Weehawken and one at Sixtieth Street 
and Hudson River, New York City. The 
bulk of all export grain over the New 
York Central is handled at Weehawken, 
the New York elevator being used main- 
ly for local distribution, One of the 
elevators at Weehawken, constructed of 
concrete and brick, with an area of 
370x100 ft, has facilities for unloading 
100 cars into bins or boats in a 10-hour 
day, and 200,000 bus may be discharged 
from the elevator bins to barges or 
ships in the same period, Grain, which 
is discharged by seven or eight cars at 
the same time under the elevator, is 
handled by machinery to the bin, the slip 
on the south side of the elevator being 
used to load the lighter, while that on 
the north, between the old elevator and 
the new, is sufficiently wide to permit the 
loading of steamships. Twelve tubes on 
the north side and 11 on the south side 
provide sufficient facilities for discharg- 
ing from the elevator. 

The other pier at Weehawken permits 
the loading or unloading of 35 cars dur- 
ing a 10-hour day. The lower portion 
of this building is constructed of brick, 
the body of tile, the top of metal, the 
frame of wood. It has 16 discharging 
spouts on the south side and 12 on the 
north side. Its area is 320x100 ft. 

The Sixtieth Street elevator, which is 
generally used for local shipments, has 
facilities for the receipt of grain from 
railroad cars and its delivery to local 
distributing sources by wagons and 
trucks. Part of the equipment includes 
machinery for bagging. It has an area 
of 350x94 ft. Delivery may also be made 
direct from the elevator to barges and 
lighters at the water’s edge. 

A paved driveway extends along the 
east side of the elevator, and spouts 
and chutes for delivery into drays are 
distributed along its entire length. 
Spouts on the west side lead to the 
water’s edge, and a slip also runs in on 
the south end of the elevator. The wat- 
er is nowhere deep enough for ships, 
however, either in the slip or alongside 
the elevator, and only barges and light- 


year 1921 and the fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, 1912, 1915, 1918 and 1923: 


ers load there. About half the grain 
handled there is distributed locally. 

This elevator was originally built en- 
tirely of wood, but has since been faced 
with brick and tile. It contains facili- 
ties for conditioning grain, It is well 
equipped for bagging grain, and a large 
part of the local grain leaves the eleva- 
tor in bags. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Only one other railroad elevator in 
the port, that of the Erie at Jersey 
City, compares favorably in size and ca- 
pacity with the three described above. 
The Erie elevator, situated on a pier a 
short distance from the Erie passenger 
terminal, has a maximum storage capac- 
ity of about 1,500,000 bus and a working 
storage capacity of about 1,000,000. It 
is the oldest elevator at the port, having 
been built in 1880, but is one of the 
busiest. The elevator can unload about 
85 cars per 10-hour day, and can dis- 
charge about 140,000 bus at the same 
time into a ship or lighter. 

The elevator is mainly of wood. It 
has two receiving tracks, each of which 
holds eight cars. It has a large number 
of small bins, and virtually all of the 
usual facilities of a terminal elevator. 
There is deep water on the north side 
of the pier only. There are numerous 
discharge spouts both sides of the eleva- 
tor, a number of those on the north side 
being high, to permit loading into ships. 
There is a marine leg on the south side 
of the pier, with an elevated gallery 
carrying a belt conveyor and leading to 
the elevator proper. 

Flour shipments are handled at the 
Erie’s new and completely equipped 
Pier C at Weehawken. The construction 
includes a solid concrete foundation, and 
in addition there is fire protection by 
automatic sprinklers using the modern 
dry system to prevent freezing. 

The pier is 820 ft long and 100 ft 
wide, with inside dimensions of 808 ft in 
length and 96 in width. There are two 
floors. Ground floor space is served by 
two tracks, and used for prompt han- 
dling of incoming and outgoing freight. 
The area is 43,000 square ft. The sec- 
ond floor is used for storage of import 
freight, and has an area of 77,200 square 
ft. The floors are connected by eight 
freight elevators operated by electricity, 
with a number of auxiliary chutes. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad has two 
small elevators at Black Tom. The old- 
er one, about 20 years old, is a small 
frame building erected solely for the 
purpose of transferring grain from cars 
to barges. There are 12 bins for stabil- 
izing the movement, but not of sufficient 
capacity for storage purposes. Two 
tracks lead into the elevator, and four 
cars can be unloaded on either track. On 
the water side are discharge spouts. An 
elevated conveyor gallery connects the 
older elevator with the newer one. Steam 
is the motive power. 

The newer elevator was built in 1913. 
It is of re-enforced concrete, with elec- 
tricity as the motive power. It has a 
working capacity of from 250,000 to 350,- 
000 bus, and two tracks with pits for 
discharging grain from two cars at a 
time from either track. It has facilities 
for working the grain and bagging it. 

Another link in the chain of big ter- 
minal and waterfront improvements 
along the Jersey shore was added not 
long ago when the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road put in operation its Claremont ter- 
minal, with equipment for discharging 
and transfer of vessel cargo to and from 
cars, warehouses and docks. The ter- 
minal is built on a tract of 535 acres 
in the Greenville section of Jersey City, 
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and is easily accessible from New York 
Brooklyn, Bayonne and other near-by 
cities. Berthing space for ships is on 
a direct line from the Narrows, which 
connect the upper and lower portions of 
New York Bay and make docking pos- 
sible without the aid of tugs. No berth- 
ing charges are assessed at the terminal. 

The first unit of the terminal, which js 
now in operation, is two thirds of a 
mile in length, with a water draft of 35 
ft at mean low tide, affording easy 
berthing for the largest steamers afloat. 
There is a double-decked storage ware- 
house and pier, nearly 1,000 ft long and 
127 wide, with a storage capacity of 600 
cars. The warehouse is constructed of 
steel, concrete and wire glass, is fire- 
proof throughout, and is divided into 
four compartments, each of which may 
be operated independently of the other, 
Four five-ton elevators operate between 
the upper and lower floors of the house, 
and it is also equipped with chutes and 
other facilities. Particular attention js 
given to the handling and storage of 
flour. 


LACKAWANWNA RAILROAD 


The Lackawanna Railroad maintains 
no elevator service in the port of New 
York. It does, however, operate an ele- 
vator grain trestle on a pier, capahie of 
unloading from 100 to 150 cars per day. 
The transfer of grain from this trestle 
is to barge only. 


PRIVATE ELEVATORS 


In addition to the facilities provided 
bv the railroads there are six private ele- 
vators handling grain for local distvibu- 
tion, with a total storage capacity of 
605,000 bus and a total transfer capac- 
ity of about 16,000 bus per hour. 

All of these elevators except B! ike’s 
have marine legs, storage bins and « few 
facilities for working grain. Blake's is 
reached only over the New York Central. 


FLOATING ELEVATORS 


A necessary institution in the erain 
export business as conducted at the port 
of New York at the present time i. the 
floating elevator. Until some 10 years 
ago virtually all the grain exported from 
New York went in liners carrying gen- 
eral cargo. Such grain cannot be |ian- 
dled over the pier, nor can it be taken 
economically with ships’ gear from 
barges. 

The floating elevator consists essen- 
tially of a hull which carries a murine 
leg and a system of discharge spouts. 
Grain barges are towed to the ship's 
side and the floating elevator runs or 
is towed alongside and transfers the 
grain over the side of the ship. 

At present there are 12 such floating 
elevators in the port, of which the ia- 
jority are self-propelled. Several are 
able to load grain in the largest grain 
carrying vessels that enter the port. 
Some of them have a few facilities for 
working grain, while all of them ‘vive 
some means for weighing it. Each cle- 
vator has a transfer capacity of from 
10,000 to 20,000 bus per day. 

These floating elevators are used «|so 
for unloading the small quantitie. of 
grain received at this port in ships. 


STATE BARGE CANAL 


The Gowanus Bay elevator for the 
State Barge Canal, erected by the | ite 
of New York, has a storage capacity 
of 2,000,000 bus. This structure is of 
the latest design, and provides the 1 ost 
up-to-date facilities for the handling of 
grain. 

This elevator was officially opened on 
Sept. 1, 1922. It is the last word in 
elevator construction, built of steel «1d 
concrete throughout, and equipped w th 


Miller the following table of New York’s exports of domestic breadstuffs for the cale! 


Corn meal Dried grain All ot 





-——— Barley ———_, Bran, middlings, millfeed Bread and biscuit -— Buckwheat, _- Corn and corn flour—, and malt sprouts br’dst 
us tons lbs us bus bbis n 
Calendar Pens 1981.00.05 4,400,365 $3,893,349 2,018 $84,815 5,412,729 $991,852 378,619 $483,445 12,429,805 $10,612,803 487,047 $2,524,585 = ~ reeeee $1,398..>1 
Year ending June 30, 1918 5,973,363 9,090,366 2,213 123,476 9,644,163 1,229,850 4 7,723,140 14,837,232 691,188 65,781,711 23 1,626 1,543.'"9 
Pe BE. base ceveeaes 3,249,736 2,622,088 19,828 620,723 8,541,504 511,536 367,381 353,056 12,093,100 10,045,426 239,448 938,985 5,591 125,365 579 
GO, BRED ccccccscoces 156 251 27,606 867,642 10,769,241 | RRR eee ee 8,210,758 5,989,267 209,034 738,746 41,731 1,162,042 156 
Tk BEE ccccceccecee 184,275 105,504 13,182 378,748 11,269,093 654,223 157,973 102,845 5,542,860 3,809,455 149,534 501,280 38,251 1,031,685 130,'°4 
Cy GEE K6s0c0cccr ae 1,571,865 1,199,353 Socce SL cece 5,554,040 756,293 132,506 144,699 15,792,303 13,431,508 291,407 1,211,852 *..... SL re00 *.. 
7>————_ 0a ts __, Oatmeal, rolled oats — Rice cr Rye————, -—-Rye flour—, -;- ‘Wheat \ e—Wheat flour—Other ce! 
: bus lbs lbs bus bbis bus bbls preparati: s 
Calendar year 1921 occccsese 317,847 $207,452 73,274,616 $2,783,017 39,933,450 $2,004,184 6,007,807 $10,503,979 46,772 $314,925 22,476,576 $36,799,157 7,445,973 $54,489,301 $2,537,>'5 
Fiscal year 1918 .......c000 15,532,830 12,569,259 199,721,266 10,270,764 40,368,088 2,998,126 4,195,926 8,293,347 328,503 3,698,741 10,720,607 24,881,535 5,285,481 59,392,516 7,220,6>4 
BO, BRED cccccvcvecvesss 12,305,286 7,237,128 32,556,221 1,351,607 22,141,031 978,696 2,454,078 2,731,318 71,757 368,519 52,969,697 74,369,804 7,153,119 44,041,603 2,983,316 
GO, BOER sccsccceccscese 346,944 178,926 6,434,847 297,912 758,849 29,772 60 70 737 3,574 6,748,516 6,946,027 3,438,614 16,908,486 1,217,753 
TE SEED Svevccccesceves 291,841 152,045 4,451,899 189,666 622,270 26,522 112,252 84,317 1,483 6,514 10,214,897 10,624,524 2,944,447 15,718,484 960.7% 
SE 266 eseteeeceans 10,351,534 5,186,031 78,377,145 2,881,265 15,282,116 553,915 10,645,643 10,477,084 23,691 116,112 20,754,425 26,414,364 5,682,616 32,826,377 . 


Owing to a change in the statistical classification schedule, items marked * are not shown for 1923. 
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city of the latest approved mechanical devices weighed, it can be delivered directly to the port, especially in full cargoes via Hudson’s Half Moon appeared on the 
capae- necessary for the most expeditious han- the shipping bins. tramp lines, scene. 
dling of large quantities of grain. On the dock side of the elevator is the nea : : Verrazano was a privateer in the em- 
Bluke’s Facing on the Henry Street slip the cleaning outfit, which consists of four 2 oe ea ; ploy of the king of France. “It is a co- 
la few elevator occupies about 30,100 square No, 11 Invincible double separators. , Establishment of the Port Authority jncidence,” writes Mr. Rush, “which 
ake's is feet, being about 430 ft long and 70 ft Each of these has a capacity of about / 1922 was no doubt the greatest for- seems almost prophetic and fatalistic, 
‘entral, wide. The storage system consists of 7,000 bus per hour as an aspirator or ward step in maintaining and increasing that this agent of big capital seeking 
54 circular bins 20 ft in diameter, in 18 3,000 bus as a receiving separator. The New York’s shipping predominance. conquest found refuge from the squalls 
rows, to hold 26,000 bus each, 34 bins in grain is delivered into the upper por- This arrangement unified control of the of New York in the calm waters of 
nai the interspaces to hold from 11,000 to tions of the two large circular bins, harbor and ended a century-old rivalry Newport, where by ‘imitating signs of 
he port 16,000 bus each, and 38 outer bins, or which hold about 10,000 bus each. After and hampering controversy between ship- friendship from the natives, the visitors 
a i quarter bins, as they are sometimes being cleaned the grain may be spouted P98 interests of the states of New York jnspired confidence and gained a wel- 
oh called, each to hold 4,000 bus. The depth to either one or two of the main legs, and New Jersey. come which permitted them first to ap- 
Myron of the bins is uniformly 95 ft. They are hence two kinds of grain may be cleaned In general the plans of the Port Au- proach near enough to toss hawkes, bells, 
i sti elevated on concrete pillars, with room at the same time. The four main house thority call for unification of the ter- and glass beads and toys of various 
if od below for conveying machinery, etc. legs deliver grain through four 2,000- Minals pd existing and the consolida- kinds,’ after which the natives were ‘very 
tales There are four reversible belt con- bu scales, so that grain coming from the - of s — So that mga = much pleased with fear.’ The Newport 
ace veyors each 42 in wide, two on the lower cleaners or from the house after mix- © ort, so far as it ri possible, may be women were found ‘very graceful, of 
floor and two on the bin floor. A cupola ‘ing may be weighed before delivery to prevented. They call, also, for the lay- fine countenance, and pleasing appear- 
en on the south end, above the bin floor, the shipping bins. Provision has been ag pe te for <—— — ance in manners and modesty.’ ” 
marine houses four main lofters and four 2,000- made for taking care of the dust from traffic y bt ic aden 25 and € gee de, The second “discoverer” of America’s 
spouts. bu scales and garners, while a fifth loft- the cleaners, and also of the byproducts pn A... commodities may be nt €, first port was Estavan Gomez, a Portu- 
n’s er is in a smaller cupola at the north where the grain is separated. such hig “doe to connect = all the guese, who followed Verrazano in 1525. 
yt end. Two lofters and marine legs are There are seven shipping bins of about a bridges, — and ferries. , He sailed along the Hudson as far as 
agar 08 in marine towers at the dockside, with 192,500 bus capacity each. These occupy With congressional authorisation, the the Palisades and gave it the name of 
provision for another lofter and marine the top portions of the seven bins at Wy was not wholly clear for the Port Rio de las Montanas—River of Moun- 
a leg in a third tower. the south end of the west row of large Authority’s progress, however, for there tains. 
ee eae Four shipping galleries for loading Circular bins. The bins will load grain WS oy oe nes = a Hudson, an Englishman backed by 
al are ocean steamers extend from the corner on either side of the two 42-inch shipping sition | la the FaUrOecs to p ans fOr Dutch capital, arrived in 1609, 11 years 
grain of the elevator to the 1,200-ft pier and conveyors in the gallery. ws < ee ae fa- before the Mayflower landed at Plym- 
port. out over the roof of the pier shed a suf- The elevator machinery is electrically hee anne that at : - ‘he P oe outh Rock. He had vision. He fore- 
me er ficient distance to permit of working on operated. sete a a a in 1923 the Port Au- saw the importance of the port as a 
qe two steamers simultaneously. . Barges P ‘ thority found it desirable to appeal to shipping center. A million persons, he 
ae y wr BUFFALO'S ELEVATOR CAPACITY the entire country for support of its th i F : ‘s 
h ele- may be loaded from these galleries or I lanai ith the f — lici thought, might some day inhabit this 
from from the dock alongside the elevator. . ere Se eee F ,, Spot! 
T tures for handling grain in the port of The Port Authority, nevertheless, is , _ 
The spouts are so arranged that two N York. Buffale. the t hi t ki ry ae ti The Dutch fur trade, as every one re- 
1 also barges may be tied up side by side, and ew York, Buffalo, the transshipment making progress, and is plans mus’ in- calls from elementary history, began 
: hi : ; : point for practically all grain going to evitably mature. It has a great task, . > a > 
— while one is unloading at the marine leg = . ana New York’s commercial career, and for 
the other can be loadin New York by the lake-rail or the lake- but great facilities are already at hand. 5 years the port was New Netherland 
After th in h © oe canal routes, has an elevator capacity of The entire port area is under improve- ¢,neq out by the Dutch Re lie be 
a. oa as been en In DY 99,350,000 bus. Five rail routes to New ment. Channels are being dredged, incorporated private capital i a 
te marine legs, which have a capacity york, in addition to the canal route, docks and warehouses built, and connect- 4). Wes abs — Tn a on 
» the of 16,000 bus per hour, it passes through jead from Buffalo to the various grain ing belt lines of railroads constructed to the West india Company. In 1667 the 
lefieds te Shc tase tenant te O>- : g 1g J - . town of New Amsterdam had 800 in- 
ite ’ nw terminals. give unity and maximum efficiency to the habi 
saa 9u hopper scales. From these it is whole. abitants. 
is of spouted to the main legs in the house HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 4 A few years later came the English, 
nost proper, lifted into the cupolas, from The Belt-Line Railway contemplated NEW YORKS COMMERCIAL GROWTH and thenceforth the town was New York. 
Pee | which it is spouted to belts, and thence by the Port of New York Authority for The history of New York’s commer- ‘Thereafter, too, came the port’s chief 
conveyed to the selected storage bin. It tying up all strategic and terminal cial development is one of the most impetus toward commercial greatness. 
a is possible, however, to deliver grain di- points in the port will add much to the dramatic chapters in the story of Amer- The English carried their maritime genius 
rd in rectly to shipping bins, from which it transshipment advantages of the harbor. ica. It is a record that affords occasion into the New World, and expressed it 
I and may be sent to the galleries for loading Consideration is being given to the con- for pride, not only for New York, but vigorously at this point. Shipbuilding 
with steamers lying beside the long pier or struction of elevators in deep water at for the nation. was started at once, and a merchants’ 
to spouts for loading barges beside the the southern termini on the exterior Thomas E. Rush, for many years a exchange was established on a bridge 
elevator. The grain also may be deliv- Belt-Line, and another at Piermont, ac- United States customs official, is author over the canal in Broad Street. Fishing 
ered directly to the drier or cleaner  cessible to the canal and also the rail- of an_entire volume on “The Port of and whaling were encouraged. 
Ne bins. The drier has a capacity of about ways via the Belt-Line. The suggested New York.” He is an enthusiast on Edmund Andros, the second English 
1,000 bus per hour when removing from deep water elevators will be used for ex- the subject. New York, he says in his governor, saw the future of this com- 
98.1 5 to 7 per cent of moisture. It is fed port and coastwise shipments. The Pier- preface, was “first to be discovered, first mercial center, and began improving the 
os from a 10,000-bu bin. mont elevator will be used for local ship- to be occupied, first to be fought over harbor. He built a wharf “convenient 
56 Provision is being made for the pneu- _ ments. for its advantages, first in the world in for the largest ships to ride at anchor.” 
30,024 matic delivery of salvage grain directly At present the greatest portion of ex- volume and value of commerce.” Against various vicissitudes, and par- 
' from boats to the drier without passage port grain from New York is carried Many of the historical notes that fol- ticularly against New Jersey competi- 
ooh through the elevator. After passing via liner service as part of general car- low were culled from Mr. Rush’s pages. tion, the port’s business grew. A more 
7 through the drier the grain falls into go, but some of the shipments handled New York, it appears, was only redis- complicated organization than the first 
20,4154 two 500-bu hopper scales, and is then include full cargoes of grain, usually by covered by Henry Hudson, with whom it institution of a port collector became 
33, conveyed to the drier leg, which returns tramp steamer. It is expected that the is most closely associated in the popular necessary, and in 1763 the governor ap- 


it to a point above the bin floor and de- 
livers it to one of the conveyors for 
distribution to the bins, or, having been 


added advantages provided in plans of 
the Port Authority will materially in- 
crease the amount of grain shipped from 


mind. But it was a Florentine, Giovan- 
ni Verrazano, who first entered the har- 
bor. That was nearly 100 years before 


pointed a master and three wardens. 
Their duties, Mr. Rush says, “were sub- 
stantially the same as they are now; to 
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examine and commission all pilots; to 
survey all damaged goods on vessels 
brought into port; to maintain light- 
houses and collect tonnage dues; to place 
and keep in repair such buoys as were 
thought necessary. The office of port 
warden is still a branch of the state gov- 
ernment, but the maintenance of light- 
houses and buoys and the collecting of 
tonnage dues have been transferred to 
federal jurisdiction.” 

There was a check in New York’s 
commercial progress from 1764, the year 
of the enactment of the English stamp 
act, until the Revolutionary War was 
over. It took several years to regain 
the ground lost during that troubled pe- 
riod. Then, between 1791 and 1800, New 
York advanced from fourth city in im- 
portance on this side of the Atlantic, 
and began to outdistance its competi- 
tors. The value of its exports during 
that decade was $96,000,000. 

A red letter year in this period of 
progress was 1795, which marked the 
signing of Jay’s Treaty, bringing the 
United States “into the world’s fraternity 
of commerce.” New York’s trade had 
doubled in 1794, and it doubled again 
in 1795. By 1800 there were 60,000 in- 
habitants, and it had gained the reputa- 
tion abroad of being the “Tyre of the 
New World.” 

New York’s final supremacy was fixed 
by the steamboat, which came to be a 
commercial possibility for general travel 
in 1808, and by the Erie Canal, which 
was completed in 1825. Throughout the 
“golden age” of American shipping, 
which had its climax in 1859, New York 
enjoyed its full share of the country’s 
enormous foreign business, and has 
maintained its advantage of leadership 
to the present moment. 

The story of New York’s harbor de- 
velopment dates to the building of a 
small wooden wharf on the East River, 
in 1648-49, “for the convenience of the 
merchants and citizens.” Ten years lat- 
er a larger one, called the “Bridge,” was 
built at the foot of the present Moore 
Street. In that year the municipality 
also erected a pier and began collecting 
wharfage fees. Under the English occu- 
pation much attention was given to up- 
building the port, strictly as a business 
proposition. Construction of bulkheads 
was already under way when they came. 
In 1676 a pier running out from the 
half-moon battery in front of the city 
hall was built. 

Until 1830 every person who received 
a grant of waterfront land bound him- 
self to “erect a wharf on it at the 
outer end of the lot granted.” Any de- 
linquent was fined. At one time the 
lessees were required, at their own cost, 
“to keep the entrances of their docks 
clean and free from oil, sand, gravel, or 
what else that shall or may ‘lye’ there, 
so that no sloops, boats, or other vessels 
will suffer delay or ungleanliness.” 

In 1798 the federal government inter- 
vened in an effort to give regularity to 
the bulkhead line and to plan streets 
and wharves. Among the various proj- 
ects undertaken was the improvement 
of East River and the deepening of 
Hell Gate. At the end of 1918 nearly 
$30,000,000 had been expended by the 
government on New York harbor im- 
provements, most of this work having 
been done within the past 50 years. 

Another variety of harbor improve- 
ments was undertaken in 1870, when the 
city government, under authorization 
from the legislature, established the de- 
partment of docks. Since that time more 
than $100,000,000 have been spent in the 
acquisition of property for the con- 
struction of piers. The present value 
of the city’s waterfront properties is 
more than three times that amount, and 
great projects calling for the expendi- 
ture of many additional millions are un- 
der way or in the planning. 

General George B. McClellan, of Civil 
War fame, who was appointed the first 
engineer-in-chief of the department of 
docks, laid out what is known as “the 
Plan of 1871,” which took into account, 
however, only that portion of the har- 
bor south of Perry Street, which then 
seemed the limit beyond which improve- 
ments need not go. Today all of the 
oe ocean-going liners are accommo- 
ated north of that point. 

Great as has been New York’s dock 
development, the requirements of its 
commerce have always exceeded its fa- 
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cilities. The World War brought a pe- 
riod of unparalleled congestion, and no 
doubt was the principal actuating influ- 
ence toward subsequent plans for im- 
provement. There was no room either 
on Manhatttan Island or in Brooklyn for 
construction of additional dockage, and 
attention was turned, in consequence, to 
Staten Island and Jamaica Bay. Twelve 
mammoth piers were built on Staten 
Island between Tompkinsville and Clif- 
ton. This work was not completed until 
after the war was over. 

With Staten Island exploited, atten- 
tion turned again to the North River, 
which was in urgent need of moderniza- 
tion. Old piers were razed, and work 
was begun upon a thorough plan of re- 
habilitation. In the meantime work up- 
on Hell Gate went on unabated, and 
property was acquired along the East 
River, where dilapidated ancient struc- 
tures are to be replaced by modern piers. 

The Jamaica Bay project, a gigantic 
undertaking, has proceeded through its 
preliminary stages. Under the plan of 
development the federal government 
constructs and maintains an entrance 
channel 1,500 ft wide and 30 ft deep, 
and co-operates with the city of New 
York in constructing an inner or main 
channel 1,000 ft wide and 30 ft deep 
around the westerly and northerly side 
of the bay a distance of eight miles. 
The state of New York became a part- 
ner in. the co-operative agreement by 
ceding to the city for the purpose of the 
development all the land under water 
around the bay, a total of more than 
16,000 acres. 

The federal and state governments 
exacted of the city of New York, for 
what they contributed toward the im- 
provement, that it provide auxiliary 
channels, basins, and docks, so that the 
entrance and main channel could be 
utilized for industrial and commercial 
purposes. As an evidence of good faith 
and an intention to perform its part of 
the work, both governments demanded 
that, before their appropriations be- 
came available or the cession of the land 
a fact, the city appropriate and set 
aside $1,000,000 to be used for the pur- 
pose. This was done. 

The federal government performed 
its part of the agreement by dredging 
the outer channel the preliminary width 
of 500 ft and depth of 18 ft, and reim- 
bursing the city for its dredging of the 
first section, and appropriating nearly 
$500,000 more for the purpose, assum- 
ing that the city would proceed with 
main channel dredging as soon as the 
first section was completed. This work 
had been done in August, 1913. 

The city has created a basin at the 
foot of Flatbush Avenue called Mill 
Basin, with a dock 400 ft long and 30 
ft wide. Jamaica Bay has an unlimited 
area for railroad expansion, and through 
the agency of the New York Connect- 
ing Railroad, acting as a trunk line 
marginal road, all roads have access to 
the bay on equal terms. With the ad- 
vent of the tunnel under the Narrows to 
Staten Island and thence to New Jersey 
the entire railroad system of the con- 
tinent will be in direct touch with the 
seaboard at the ocean front. 


ADVANCE IN QUOTATIONS 
UPSETS CUBAN MARKET 


Havana, Cusa, Sept. 13.—The further 
advance in flour prices has upset the 
trade here, because buyers generally be- 
lieved that they were going to continue 
declining. However, they overlooked the 
fact that the recent decline was due more 
to a reduction in freight rates than to 
lower wheat. . 

It is reported that transactions this 
week accounted for about 14,000 sacks. 
The lowest priced flours in this market 
at present seem to be those of Texas. 

Canadian millers have increased their 
prices, at which they have very little 
chance to sell. They are quoting now 
at $8.40@8.60 per 200 Ibs, c.i.f., Havana, 
which, with the duty, amounts to $8.75 
and $9.75, respectively. Cuban buyers 
prefer to pay a little more and import 
Minnesota grades. Canadian straights 
and first clears, which are usually sold 
here as “patents,” are being quoted at 
$7.90@8.10 sack, c.i.f. 


Luts MENENDEZ BLANCco. 
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PLAYING THE GAME 

It is but natural and to be expected 
that the Prince of Wales should have 
received considerable attention from the 
newspapers while in this country. One 
New York editor dubbed him an admir- 
able example of amiable futility. No 
doubt the editor thought this clever and 
bright, and he probably is one of those 
who are in love with their own wit and 
conceit, and in the turning of a neat 
phrase, more than with the truth. 

Why is it that the prince is so popular 
—for it is quite evident that he is gen- 
erally well liked, not only in his own set 
but, what is more remarkable and not- 
able, with the great masses of people 
who can never meet or know him? Is 
it because the position to which he was 
born does not seem to have spoiled him; 
because he does not go around with a 
sense of his own importance; because 
he is democratic in spirit, whatever his 
handicap to being so in practice; because 
he is so natural, unaffected and human, 
always a gentleman, kindly, courteous 
and considerate of others, not merely as 
a matter of training but of disposition? 

All these things may have something 
to do with his popularity, but there is 
another quality of his which captivates 
the imagination and undoubtedly ex- 
plains much. It is his abounding vitality, 
his zest and love of life and its many 
interests, and his fondness for sheer fun 
and sport, if only it be clean. He plays 
the game hard, and for all there is in it, 
at the same time not being unmindful 
of his obligations. He is a good sport. 
It might be worth while to recall that 
the motto of the Prince of Wales is, “I 
serve,” and it is open to question wheth- 
er there is any nobler calling. 

Herein may be found a preachment 
for millers and the milling game. There 
are some who will have it that there is 
no hope for this industry, that a regen- 
eration of its spirit, finding expression 
in better and saner ways of conducting 
its operations, is impossible. According 
to their thinking, they are the astute 
minds, of deep penetration, who will 
not be beguiled or misled by the will-o’- 
the-wisp of illusory schemes and imag- 
inings. They are not to be fooled, or 
to be cajoled out of their gloom by such 
vapidity. They have no faith. 

All right. What’s the result? Nothing 
doing—at least for them. When the in- 
dustry attempts to reconstruct itself, 
they hang back. If an effort be made 
to do away with certain bad practices, 
they either jeer at it, or, wanting the 
courage of their convictions, go their 
way in silent unbelief, and continue doing 
business as in the past, by cutthroat 
methods, everybody for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost, with a very good 
chance of finding that position them- 
selves. 

It was once said of a certain man who 
was the founder of a great religion, 
from which has sprung our modern civ- 
ilization, that in a certain country he 
could “do no work, because of their un- 
belief.” It is also true as gospel that 
“unless they have a vision, the people 
perish.” It doesn’t require a belief in 
any particular religion or philosophy to 
recognize the truth of those statements 
—only a knowledge of human nature. 

Furthermore, the vision does not have 
to be true, or in accord with the truth; 
that is to say, there does not need to 
be an objective reality corresponding 
to it. Nobody can prove to another's 
satisfaction the existence of a God, and 
yet the belief in such existence has been 
none the less operative, and of tre- 
mendous influence in the world. 

It does not matter whether all the re- 
forms desired and dreamed of in this 
industry can be accomplished or not. 
Nothing at all will be done unless the 





effort is made. 
accomplishment in the world was orig 
nally an idea—that was all, nothing mor 


Back of every concrete 
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The milling business itself, and the sery- 


ice it renders, is the expression and «in 


plification of just such an idea. Svine- 
body, somewhere, had faith enoug!) to 


work the thing out through the cent). -ic 
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of grinding wheat and making flour. [he 


grand total of all such achievemen‘ 


1s 


something stupendous. Witness the }) :ic- 


tical applications of science. 
man without faith is dependent 
those who invented the alphabet in 


Even the 
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the written and spoken word for the ex- 


pression of his unbelief. 


Millers without faith are dead. 1 cre 


is no hope for them. As a matte: of 
fact they are reduced to a positio. of 
absurdity, and such millers, in spit: of 


their pretentions, and talking throiigh 


their hats, do not exist. They cou'in 
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stay in business two minutes wil) ut 


faith. 


Why not, therefore, play the game for 


all it is worth? 
and co-operation to constructive m..\« 
ments and projects such as are now 111 
der way, and especially those fath re 
by the Millers’ National 
Why not play the game? 


TOLEDO 


Business with the mills represent: 
Toledo is holding up exceptionally «| 
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It contiues good, in spite of some s ow- 


ing up due to advances in prices. \' it 
one exception, these mills are run: in 
full capacity and are having all they «a 
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do to keep up with shipping direct ons. 
Indeed, one miller says he is about 2%,- 


000 bbls, nearly two weeks’ opera! 01 


behind in his shipments. 


Established trade in both domestic ind 


export markets has been buying ri‘ ‘ic 
steadily, with only occasional layoff. 0 
comparatively short duration, usu !! 


r 
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brought about by unsettling crop re- 


ports, causing a shift in sentiment 
fluctuations in the price of wheat. I! 


nd 


ever, back of it all there has been in 
evidence a wide and insistent dem. id 
for flour, indicating that the pote al 


requirement is not yet taken care 
There are even instances of millers |! 


ing flour from each other in an effor! to 


take care of their regular trade. 


Soft winter wheat milling seems | 10- 


porarily rejuvenated, as it finds re 

tion at Toledo, although outside 1 |! 
are not all doing equally well. TT! + 
are several plausible reasons for |) 
changed condition. 
years there has been a _ consider 

elimination of soft wheat milling ~ 
pacity, many small mills, and even s« 1 


In the past tw 


of fair size, having quit the business. |n 


the majority of cases this was the re 
of unprofitable operation, and it has 
moved some bad competition. 


The crop of soft wheat farther so:'h 


and west, and in the Pacific Northw 
was smaller than usual this year, res 
ing in higher prices, whereas in 
northern half of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan it was fully up to the aver 
and of exceptional quality, much of 
testing 61 lbs or better, and it has bh 
selling at a lower price in this sect' 
because there was no scarcity. 

However, exporters are now acti 
bidders for wheat and are forcing ' 
the price. It is reported that they ha\ 
now gathered up the cheaper wheat fro! 
New York and Pennsylvania, and a! 
working westward. Everybody know 
that heavy purchases for export hav 
been a feature of the market situatio 
for some time. Soft wheat flour has bee 
the cheapest flour to be had. There ha 
been an active demand for the lowe 
—_ at prices, and feed has bee 
airly well sustained both in price an: 
movement. 
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Naturally, this condition has made for 
better margins and a more hopeful out- 
look on the part of the soft wheat miller. 
Furthermore, the old normal relationship 
of cash wheat to the futures, assuring a 
satisfactory aap ne J charge, has been 
restored. New markets for soft wheat 
flour have been opened up and exploited, 
and in some cases a considerable busi- 
ness developed in them. Some of this 
new business will doubtless be lost if a 
more normal wheat relationship with re- 
spect to different territories is restored 
on another crop. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted on Sept. 26 at $6.55@ 
6.90 bbl, local springs $7.30@7.85 for 
new and $8.15 for old, and local hard 
winters $7, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

‘Yoledo millers were bidding $1.34% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 26. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Qutput by mills represented at To- 
led», with a combined weekly capacity 
of 418,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
s BeOT cawncviveesccecs 47,000 98 
Pr UB WOOK cccccccsvcce 45,500 95 
y RO chevdcscescoceces 40,900 85 
1 OPO ABO 2c ccdccccee. 20,500 42% 
TI Years AGO ......seeee 33,800 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

{jour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

disna and Michigan, including those at 

To'edo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No. bbls bbls tivity 
S« 21-27 .... 24 141,960 118,320 
Pr ous week.. 20 108,000 94,865 87% 
Ye BOO ceucne 22 137,150 113,597 82 
T years ago. 26 141,150 76,237 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 21-27 with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

. 449,060 156,400 


47,500 23,750 1,830 1,200 


Onis, bus.... 223,450 147,000 151,525 48,545 


NOTES 


\. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, is motoring to Miami, Fla., 
where he will spend the winter. He will 
riike a number of stops, probably not 
arriving before Nov. 1. 

I’, M. Snyder, formerly of the Snyder 
Milling Co., Chillicothe and Kingston, 
Ohio, is now connected with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. in Ohio. He has 
disposed of his interests in the milling 
and grain business. 

M. L. Bradfield, formerly manager of 
the Nickel Grain Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
who was one of the old-time customers 
of Tea Table flour, is now representing 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, in northern Indiana, 

J. A. Daugherty, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Nashville, Tenn., was in Toledo last 
week to call on his connection here, the 
Mennel Milling Co. He came on from 
the grain dealers’ convention at Cincin- 
nati, and was accompanied by his wife 
and niece. 

The Southern Ohio Feed Dealers’ con- 
vention will be held at the Y. M. C. A. 
convention room, Washington C. H., 
Ohio, Oct. 3. M. M. Nowak, president 
Nowak Milling Corporation, Hammond, 
Ind., has taken much interest in this 
meeting and in organizing the feed deal- 
ers in southern Selliens. 

_Stanley C. Byrum, representing the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in Indiana, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, and Russell L. White, sec- 
relary-treasurer City Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, traveled together to Atlantic 
City to attend the convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported the flour market 
strong last week, with P mane advancin 
teadily. Beside the domestic deman 
there was considerable export inquiry. 
rhe latter, however, was upon too low 
4 basis to interest millers. ie advanc- 
ing market brought in a host of inquiries 
for domestic trade, and the indications 
are that brisk business is in store for 
the millers. Wheat advanced here Sept. 
26 to $1.35 bu at mills and $1.32 at sta- 
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tions, %4,¢ above the.closing price in 
Chicago. Quotations, Sept. 26: best pat- 
ent ° $8.20@8.25, first patent $7.80, 
straights $6.50@7.40; Kansas, $7.75@8; 
spring, $8.75. Clears, in jutes, first $5.70 
@5.80, second $5.25@5.40. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour sales are decreasing somewhat, 
and millers are cutting down output to 
keep in line therewith. Higher price 
trends in wheat seem to be the main 
cause. A rise of 6c bu in wheat is 
enough to scare the buyer out of the 
market, temporarily at least, although 
the need of Indiana milled flour remains 
throughout this district. 

Prices show somewhat higher levels, 
with soft winter wheat patents quoted on 
Sept. 27 at $6.50@7.80, hard or Kansas 
patents $6.70@7.60, and spring wheat 
patents $7.25@8.15. Orders are being 
filed at these prices, which shows that 
consumers are using the flour even at 
the higher level. 

An advance of 3c for No. 2 red wheat 
to $1.30 bu in the price offered by In- 
dianapolis flour mills shows the strength 
of wheat in the cash markets. Corn on 
Sept. 27 was bringing $1.25, old oats 
55@60c, and new 52@56c. The milling 
trade is in the market for most of the 
best wheat, and some is being shipped 
eastward. The quality is high. No. 2 
white corn is in good demand. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Sept. 27: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.34@1.36, No. 2 hard 
$1.28@1.30; corn, strong; No. 2 white 
$1.05@1.07, No. 3 white $1.04@1.06, No. 
2 yellow $1.05@1.07, No. 3 yellow $1.04 
@1.07, No. 2 mixed $1.03@1.05, No. 3 
mixed $1.02@1.04; oats, No. 2 white 46 
@4ic, No. 3 white 45@4é6c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Sept. 27: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bemt,. BEBT ccccccvcccceces 12,445 62 
Previous week ..........+. 13,900 68 
WOOP BE vvccecccccsecvves 12,068 60 
PWS FEATS GHO oo cccccrcces 8,528 43 


Grain inspections, week ending Sept. 
27, in bushels: wheat, 94,000 in against 
9,000 out; corn, 410,000 in, 102,000 out; 
oats, 196,000 in, 166,000 out; rye, 8,000 in. 

Stocks in store, Sept. 27, with com- 
parisons: wheat, 864,245 bus as against 
796,900 on Sept. 29, 1923; corn, 209,935 
as against 179,000; oats, 649,330 as 
against 150,600; rye, 50,430 as against 
5,600. 

NOTES 

The Russellville (Ind.) Flour & Feed 
Co. and the Roach-Rothenberger Milling 
Co., Delphi, are about to dissolve. 

Charles C. Perry, aged 67, president 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. and a 
prominent member and former president 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, died 
recently at St. Vincent’s Hospital here. 
He had never fully recovered from an 
attack of pneumonia suffered in May. 
Mr. Perry had been a member of the 
Board of Trade since 1891. 

Curis O. ArBron. 


NASHVILLE 

Business with southeastern flour mills 
is varied. During a large part of last 
week some of the mills reported good 
bookings, while others stated that there 
was no interest on the part of buyers. 
As a general rule, demand was fair for 
this period of the year, which usually 
begins to show some quietness, as larger 
buyers ordinarily anticipate their needs 
for the year about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Shipping instructions have shown some 
improvement, with the result that run- 
ning time of the mills is above the av- 
erage for the past 10 years. Flour buy- 
ers appear friendly to the market at 
present, although total bookings are still 
somewhat lower than they were at this 
time last year. 

Flour prices show a stronger tone, in 
sympathy with wheat, and Sept. 27 were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $8.10@8.45; standard or 
regular patent, $7.50@7.85; straight pat- 
ent, $7@7.30; first clears, $5.50@5.75. 

Rehandlers report a quiet business, 


with prices firm. Quotations on Sept. 
27: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8; 
hard winter short patent, $6.75@7.25. 

Practically all elevator space of south- 
eastern. mills is filled with wheat, and 
new supplies of grain are being pur- 
chased only as flour is shipped out. No. 
2 red wheat was quoted at the close of 
last week at $1.50@1.56 bu. 

Corn meal quiet and in light demand. 
Prices, Sept. 27: bolted, in sacks, per 
ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.95@ 
3.05; unbolted, $2.85@2.95. 

Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-20 ...... 146,220 105,327 72.9 
Previous week ... 156,720 108,547 69.2 
Last year ........ 214,980 165,480 76.9 
Two years ago... 192,930 122,382 63.3 


Three years ago.. 207,930 133,535 64.2 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 27 Sept. 20 
ee ee 24,200 23,000 
Wet, DEB, cc cccccsvcns 416,000 419,000 
COGM, BEB cecccccceccess 65,000 48,000 
CORR, TD cv cacccavsnvsve 519,000 492,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 138 cars. 

The Hardison Mills, located on Duck 
River, near Columbia, Tenn., were of- 
fered for sale at auction, Sept. 25, but 
there were no bidders. The plant is one 
of the oldest in this section. It has 
fine water power equipment, and includes 
adjacent land and other property. 

Joun Lerper. 





NORFOLK 


The stronger markets have disappoint- 
ed many buyers who have been looking 
for sharp declines, but from the present 
outlook they can scarcely expect to come 
into the market for lower values than 
have been quoted for a week. Generally 
speaking, the trade in this section is not 
provided with supplies very far beyond 
immediate needs, and few buyers have 
booked beyond 30 to 60 days. Mills have 
advanced their prices 30@50c, but job- 
bers have not yet followed the market. 

Many mills in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, as well as some in the West, are 
quoting long per cent patents which ap- 
pear to be moving more readily than 
fancy grades and short per cent flour. 
Quotations, Sept. 27: northwestern spring 
patents, $8.40@8.70; Kansas fancy fam- 
ily grades $7.75@7.95, bakers patents 
$7.40@7.50; winter wheat top patents 
$7.40@7.50, standard patents $7@7.35. 


NOTES 


H. J. BeBout, president Loudonville 
(Ohio) Milling Co., visited the trade here 
recently. 

Jobbers’ and brokers’ representatives 
returning from Carolina territory report 
an increase in trade in that section on 
account of tobacco sales, which have been 
very satisfactory. The trade in this sec- 
tion depends very largely upon North 
Carolina. In the eastern portions of the 
state the outlook for cotton is not so 
promising, the general prediction being 
for about one fourth of a crop. The 
damage from boll weevil has been more 
serious than at first reported. Collec- 
tions are reported good. 

JoserH A. Les. 


PITTSBURGH 


Not much activity characterizes the 
flour market. Whether this is due to 
the fact that the bulk of the larger bak- 
ers were at the Atlantic City convention 
last week or that stocks of flour are still 
heavy is an open question. Flour men 
who “stayed on the job” stated that sales 
for the week were fairly good, the bulk 
of them being for immediate delivery. 

A number of consumers are in the 
market looking for bargains, and show 
their willingness to buy if the “right 
price” is quoted. To the credit of the 
flour men, they are not encouraging the 
expectation of special prices. 

Sale of new Kansas patents is said to 
have been fair, and increased over the 
previous week. Most of the business be- 
ing done at present is on a 30@60-day 
basis. 

There is a fair demand for entire 
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wheat and graham flours, with prices 
slightly higher. The former was of- 
fered Sept. 27 at $7.40@7.50 bbl, and the 
latter at $6.80, both in cotton 98’s, car 
lots. Rye flour was firmer, with demand 
fair and prices higher. 

Macaroni manufacturers bought some 
of their semolina requirements during 
the past week. Semolina was quoted, on 
Sept. 27: No. 1 44%c lb, No. 2 4%c, and 
No. 3 4c. Manufacturers are anticipat- 
ing a brisk fall and winter season. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 27: sprin 
wheat first patent $7.75@8.25, standar 
patent $7.25@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.75, standard patent $6.50 
@7, clears $6.25@6.75; pure white rye 
$6.25@6.50, pure medium rye $5.75@6, 
pure dark rye $4.50@5,—all cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.75@6. 

There has been a good demand for 
corn, with prices firmer and _ higher. 
Quotations, Sept. 27: No. 2 yellow shelled 
corn $1.25@1.26, No. 3 yellow $1.24@ 
1.25. Oats were in fair demand, with 
prices easier. Quotations, Sept. 27: No. 
2 white 574% @58%c, No. 3 white 56% 
@57'%e. 

NOTES 


L. W. Jackson & Son, who conducted 
a retail flour and grocery store at Glen 
Willard, Pa., have disposed of the busi- 
ness to E. J. Osberg and F. W. Lach. 

Mrs. C. Mary Orth, aged 90 years, 
died recently at her home in Harris- 
burg, Pa., where for many years she was 
engaged in the bakery business. She was 
a native of Germany, and resided in 
Harrisburg 70 years. 

C. C. Larus. 


FEED TRADING HALL FOR 
KANSAS CITY JOBBERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—As a result of a 
custom of meeting at weekly luncheons 
established several weeks ago, the prin- 
cipal feed jobbers of Kansas City last 
week announced the establishment of a 
regular trading hall where all dealers 
and millers may meet each morning for 
trading in millfeeds. For the present 
a small room in the Board of Trade an- 
nex has been engaged, and here the local 
feed trade assembles each morning at 
11 o’clock for the purpose of trading 
among themselves. At experimental 
meetings conducted the past fortnight 
only feed dealers were present, but be- 
ginning Sept. 22 representatives of feed 
sales departments of local and interior 
mills were invited to attend. The room 
is also open to representatives of the 
press and to guests introduced by mem- 
bers. 

So far the meetings have been informal. 
and without organization, the room 
largely taking the place of the Board 
of Trade corridor, which has long been 
a sort of curb market for millfeed trad- 
ers and brokers. Plans are now contem- 
plated for bringing about a formal or- 
ganization maintaining membership re- 
quirements, and ultimately to establish 
rules and regulations for bringing about 
better order in the matter of feed trade 
contracts. 

The dealers who have been instrument- 
al in bringing the trade together say that 
there has already been definite improve- 
ment in methods. A further factor of 
advantage is the elimination of commis- 
sions, which heretofore have been paid to 
local brokers. 

The movement has the tacit approval 
of millers, some of whom are alread 
sending their representatives to the trad- 
ing room each morning. Local jobbers 
who have been instrumental in establish- 
ing the informal exchange are B. C. 
Christopher & Co., the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., the Bruce Bros, Grain Co., 
Russell Grain Co., I, S. Joseph Co., Huf- 
fine Grain Co., J. F. Weinmann Milling 
Co., Pratt Grain Co., George A. Adams 
& Co., G. C. Adams & Co., L. M. Couch, 
General Commission Co., Hogan Bros., 
W. A. Ferson Hay & Grain Co., and the 
Domestic Milling Co. : 


Harvey E. Yantis. 








That the purchasing power of the 
Chinese masses is higher than generally 
supposed, seems to have been effectivel 
demonstrated in the successful and prof- 
itable introduction into China of a num- 
ber of foodstuffs, as well as other arti- 
cles of commerce, purely American. 
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TORONTO 

Canadian mills have hardly ever before 
been so busy. Both home and foreign 
demand are good, Domestic prices for 
springs are fully 50c bbl higher than at 
date of last writing. Quotations, Sept. 
27: top patents $8.30 bbl, seconds $7.80, 
first clears $7.60, in 98-lb bags, jute, 
mixed car lots, 30-day terms, delivered, 
Ontario points. Cash buyers get a dis- 
count of 10¢ bbl. 

Ontario soft winters are also in good 
demand and higher. About 30c bbl rep- 
resents the advance for the week. Mills 
are unable to get enough wheat to take 
care of the demand, Any good brand of 
90 per cent patent is worth (Sept. 27) 
$5.70 bbl, bulk, seaboard, in buyers’ bags, 
or 15c over, in secondhand jute bags, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

Springs are meeting with excellent de- 
mand for export. British importers are 
purchasing, and the Continent is actively 
in the market. Mills are getting 1s 6d 
more than a week ago, making the price 
(Sept. 27) for export patent springs 46s 
3d London per 280 Ibs, and 46s 9d Glas- 
gow, in jute 140’s, October or November 
seaboard, c.i.f. terms, seven-day drafts. 
Continental prices show’ the usual 
spreads, Soft winters are worth 42s 6d 
@43s, in jute, c.i.f., October seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is not coming 
out as freely as mills would like. The 
weather has been fine and dry, and qual- 
ity is showing the effect. Millers are en- 
thusiastic over this year’s crop. Unfor- 
tunately, deliveries are light, as farm- 
ers are holding for higher prices. Ameri- 
can buyers have been bidding, and have 
offered in some cases more than domestic 
mills can pay. In sympathy with Mani- 
tobas there is an advance of some cents 
in current quotations. On Sept. 27 No. 
2 red or white winter, in wagonloads at 
mill doors, was worth $1.25@1.30 bu, and 
in car lots $1.28@1.32 at point of ship- 
ment. 

Western spring wheat of the new crop 
is plentiful in Ontario, and prices here 
follow Winnipeg fluctuations. Compared 
«ith a week ago, quotations to Ontario 

s are 8c higher, making the price on 
Sept. 27 $1.59% bu, car lots, track, Bay 
ports, for No. 1 northern, and other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

CEREALS 

The cereal market shows increasing 
strength, and best brands of rolled oats 
are 20c higher than a week ago at $7.10 
bbl (Sept. 27), with a range of $6.90@ 
7.10 bbl, in 90-lb bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered. Oatmeal is correspondingly 
higher at 10 per cent over rolled oats 
for 98-lb bags. 

Exporting business is dull. Mills com- 
plain that buyers will not pay their 
prices. The advance noted a week ago 
held, and today’s figures are on same 
basis, namely, 45s for rolled oats per 
280 lbs and 42s for oatmeal, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, October seaboard. Oat hulls are 
worth $17.50 ton, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


With the exception of American corn, 
which declined 5c, these grains are fairly 
steady. Quotations Sept. 27: No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 63%c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 3 yellow corn $1.27 bu, To- 
ronto freights; government standard 
screenings $22.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 
No. 3 white Ontario oats 48@50c bu; 
malting barley 80@83c bu; rye 91@94c, 
—car lots, on track at country shipping 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

On Sept. 27 rates to Canadian mills 
were quoted as follows: London, Liver- 
pool and Manchester 2Ic, Glasgow 22c, 


Avonmouth and Hull 23c, Belfast and 
Dublin 25c, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
22c, October shipment. 


QUALITY NEW ONTARIO CROP 


The Stone Laboratories, cereal chem- 
ists, London, Ont., in writing to this 
office on the quality of the new crop of 
winter wheat state that the rain during 
harevst had its effect, but that no sam- 
ples have so far been received that show 
sprouting or any worse consequences. 
Obviously, the grain has been wet, but 
appears to be well dried out, and mois- 
ture is not as excessive as might have 
been expected. The percentage of mois- 
ture registered so far has been 15.5@ 
15.8, with one isolated sample showing 
17.35. The quality of gluten is better 
than in the old crop, with protein some- 
what lower than last year. This lower 
quantity of protein is more than com- 
pensated for by its better quality. Ab- 
sorption is lower, but this is not looked 
upon as a drawback, as low absorption 
is desirable. The new flour is giving big- 
ger and better loaves than the old, with 
equally good texture. 


SALE OF FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


The Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
which lately announced liquidation and 
is in process of winding up its business, 
has sold its good-will, brands and assets 
to Gordon D. Brundrit. Mr. Brundrit 
will carry on the business in his own 
name and without incorporation under 
the name Canadian Flour Export Co. 
He will render the same service to win- 
ter and spring wheat flour mills as was 
given by the former company, and with 
his extensive knowledge of the domestic 
and foreign trade should make a suc- 
cess of this venture. Mr. Brundrit was 
formerly manager of the Toronto Mill- 
ing Sales Agency, Ltd. He gained his 
experience in the milling business with 
one of the largest and best of Canadian 
companies, with which he served a long 
apprenticeship in various departments. 
The address of Mr. Brundrit’s office is 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 


NOTES 


G. J. Van der Lande, of Noury & Van 
der Lande, proprietors of the Novadel 
Process, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Ontario 
last week, calling on mills. 

The new flour mill of Samuel Lukes, 
Bradford, Ont., will be ready for opera- 
tion shortly. This replaces a 200-bbl 
mill which was burned last year. 


The feed milling plant of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Welland, Ont., 
was threatened by fire on Sept. 25, owing 
to a blaze in a neighboring building. 

The Canadian branch of the Smith 
Seale Co., Columbus, Ohio, has com- 
pleted the sale of a number of millers’ 
scales to the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., for use at Port Colborne and other 
points where this company has flour 
milling plants. 

Hugo McD. Pollock, manager of the 
flour business of Winter Bros., flour im- 
porters, London, Eng., who was in To- 
ronto for a fortnight visiting his brother 
and transacting private business, left on 
Sept. 24 for Montreal, from whence he 
sailed for home on Saturday. 

In studying the market for Canadian 
wheat, millers should not lose sight of 
the fact that about 40 per cent of the 
Canadian spring wheat crop of this year 
is controlled by farmers’ pools and will 
not be thrown on the market. A 
part of it is apt to be held for higher 
prices. 

The Huron Flour Mills, Ltd., Sea- 
forth, Ont., advises that its new mill will 
be ready for operation shortly. There 
has been a deal of delay in com- 
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pleting the changes in machinery and 
equipment. When finished this mill will 
have a daily capacity of 500 bbls. A. E. 
Ratz is manager. 

The Canadian grain trade is looking 
forward to the completion of the new 
elevator of the Montreal harbor commis- 
sioners on Tarte Pier. This is expected 
greatly to relieve the congestion of grain 
trade at that port, and will have bene- 
ficial reflex action on the trade in On- 
tario and western Canada. 


F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, was 
in Toronto Sept. 24. Mr. Cornell has de- 
veloped the office over which he presides 
into one of the most useful adjuncts of 
the milling trade of this continent, and 
is constantly rendering service to Cana- 
dian mills that could not be obtained in 
any other way. 

A number of flour mills at country 
points in Ontario are for sale. Some of 
these are in excellent condition, and 
should make a good investment for ex- 
perienced millers who know how to op- 
erate such plants in the most efficient 
way. The reasons for these offers to sell 
are mostly of a personal nature, due to 
death or growing age of present owners. 

The shares of Canadian milling com- 
panies are doing well in the stock mar- 
kets of Montreal and Toronto. All are 
firm, and some have lately advanced in 
price. For instance, Maple Leaf pre- 
ferred is now held at $100 share, which 
is par, and the common stock at $85. 
Securities of the larger Canadian mill- 
ing companies are now among the best 
industrial investments to be had in this 
country. 

J. L. Grant, formerly in the flour im- 
porting trade of London, Eng., arrived 
in Toronto on Sept. 25. Mr. Grant is 
becoming a frequent visitor, having been 
here in July, last. This time it is his 
intention to stay, and he will most likely 
engage in business in Toronto as a flour 
exporter. Canadian millers will remem- 
ber Mr. Grant as flour buyer in Canada 
for the British government during the 
late war, when he handled enormous 
quantities for shipment to the allied gov- 
ernments. 

The official estimate of the cost of 
moving a bushel of wheat from a farm 
point in western Canada to Liverpool 
has been placed at 39.73c by statisticians 
of the dominion government. Of this 
sum, grain dealers in the West receive 
1%c, which is remarkably little, consider- 
ing the variety and value of the services 
rendered. With such figures before him, 
no reasonable farmer in western Canada 
could continue the recent complaints 
against the grain trade, It is doubtful 
if, under any other system than the pres- 
ent one, these charges could be kept at 
so low a point. 


The common ‘shares of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., had a flurry in the To- 
ronto stock market last week during 
which the price reached $100. There 
seems to be no particular reason for 
this flutter, as the company’s business is 
not such as to suggest anything spec- 
tacular in the way of earnings. This is 
a splendidly organized company, and its 
earning capacity is assured, but bread 
is not a fit subject for speculative activ- 
ity in the stock.markets. Needless to 
say, none of the company’s officials or 
directors were concerned in this flurry. 
It was purely a stock gamblers’ show. 
The point from which these shares rose 
was 88%. 


WINNIPEG 
The present feature in the western 
Canadian flour market is the higher 
prices which have followed a steadily 
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rising wheat market. On Sept. 25 mill- 
ers announced an advance of 20¢ bb! on 
all grades, and this was followed by a 
further advance of a similar amount on 
Sept. 26. The flour trade here is again 
very uneven. There is undoubtedly very 
satisfactory buying being done at cer- 
tain points, but in other directions do- 
mestic business is only fair. Export in- 
quiry is picking up again, and some ood 
orders have recently been booked.  {te- 
ports show practically all prairie 1 ills 
running steadily. 

For delivery between Fort Wil!iam 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top 
patent springs were quoted Sept. 2° at 
$8.20 bbl, jute, seconds at $7.60, and | rst 
clears at $6, Fort William basis, s cht 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis, ‘“as- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10¢ under 
Manitoga, and Pacific Coast points i1@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their «\p- 
plies in jute get special prices. 

Prices for millfeed remain unchanyed. 
There is an exceptionally good market 
for bran and shorts, and, besides a keen 
local demand, the volume now being 
shipped to distant markets is heavy. 
Quotations, Sept. 27: Fort William, !ran 
$21.50 and shorts $23.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan «nd 
Alberta, bran $22 and shorts $24; in- 
terior British Columbia, bran $26 «nd 
shorts $28; Pacific Coast, bran $27 and 
shorts $29. 

There is no change in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, and prices re- 
main the same. Quotations, Sept. 27: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.20, and vat- 
meal in 98-lb bags $4, delivered to the 
trade. 

The wheat market is now governed ab- 
solutely by weather conditions, which «re 
anything but satisfactory over the 
prairie provinces. Reports of continued 
rain and retarded harvesting operations 
have sent the market up daily, and pres- 
ent prospect is not favorable. Offerings 
of cash grain are still restricted «and 
little selling is being done for export 
account, Canadian wheat being out of 
line with that offered by other countries. 
Premiums on No. 1 northern are higher, 
as the trade fears wheat of lower grade 
will be on the market before long, in ¢on- 
sequence of frost and poor harvesting 
conditions. Millers are heavy buyers of 
the contract grades. Prices for Nw. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 

ow Futures 


Cash Oct. I 
J eee $1.43% $1.37% $1 
i eae 1.43% 1.38% 1.32% 
Be, BE cv esnccves 1.43% 1.38% 1 
BOpt. BB .ccsccecs 1.46% 1.41% 1 4 
Ws BO ves cescvs 1.52% 1.46% 1 
BORE, BT ccivcscece 1.49% 1.44% 1.: 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Sept. 25 averayc« 
593 cars per day, compared with 158 ‘or 
the previous seven days, and 1,978 ior 
the corresponding period in 1923. 

Offerings of cash oats continue ligt, 
and trading is restricted to car lo's. 
Premiums on cash barley are weak«', 
owing to largely increased offerin-s. 
Export call for this grain is slackenin +. 
A good demand exists for rye of tie 
lower grades, but nothing is being done 
in the contract grades. The flaxse! 
market is still inactive, with little «7 
no offerings. Quotations, Sept. 27: Nv 
2 western Canadian oats, 60%c bu; ba’- 
ley, 8914; rye, $1.14%4; flaxseed, $2.267». 


NOTES 


L. M. Robinson and T. J. Stevenson. 
managing director and chief technic’! 
expert, respectively, of Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Ltd., flour milling engineer>. 
Rochdale, Eng., recently were in Winn:- 
peg. These two representatives of the 
British firm have been delegated to in- 
vestigate conditions in Canada, in the in- 
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terests of their company, and have al- 
ready visited Montreal, Toronto, and 
other eastern cities. They expect to go 
as far west as the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Robinson stated that the mill engineer- 
ing business in England had generally 
suffered some depression, but that an 
improvement was now indicated. 


A Port Arthur dispatch states that the 
new Reliance Terminal elevator at that 
port will be in operation by Oct. 1, and 
be operated by Smith, Murphy & Co., 
Winnipeg. This new storage gives Port 
Arthur the lead over Fort William in 
actual aggregate capacity, and the two 
ports combined now lead the world in 
grain facilities. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 
There is considerable forward buying 
going on in the domestic market, and 
contracting for advance dates is in 


progress. 
, The demand for export account re- 
mains good, and the market is active. 


Prices quoted Sept. 27 were: first pat- 
ents *8.30 bbl, seconds $7.80, bakers $7.60, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
“The winter wheat market remains 
steady, with good demand and the under- 
ton firm. Quite a creditable business is 
passing. Quotations, Sept. 27, for good 
grides, $6@6.10 bbl, ex-track, in car lots, 
and 36.20@6.30 in broken lots, ex-store. 
liolled oats were selling quite steadily 
on Sept. 27 at $3.55@3.65 per 90-lb bag, 
de'ivered. White corn flour jumped 45c, 
vith a strong tone to the market, and 
broken lots are selling freely at $7.50@ 
bbl, jute, delivered, 


TRADE WITH FINLAND SUFFERS 


ix. A, Aurmaa, a publicist of Helsing- 
fors, Finland, who is in Montreal on 
business, declares that Canadian grain 
has suffered prejudice in the eyes of 
the Finnish trade, owing to certain low 
grade shipments sold to Finland last 
yeir. He named certain New York ex- 
porters as the shippers of the defective 
goods. Mr. Aurmaa has visited a num- 
her of Canadian milling companies dur- 
ing his stay here, with a view to facili- 
tating increased exports of Canadian 
flour to Finland. 

NOTES 

Walter Molson has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 

Dr. W. L. McDougall, president Mont- 
real Harbor Commission, prophesies that 
if the port maintains its present speed 
of operation to the close, the record to- 
tal of over 170,000,000 bus grain will be 
shipped out of Montreal this season, as 
against 155,000,000 in the last record 
season, that of 1922, 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

An advance of 10c on domestic flour 
became effective in British Columbia 
Sept. 20, when the price of jute 98’s was 
made $8.10 bbl. In view of the continued 
strength in Winnipeg wheat, this advance 
was much smaller than millers antici- 
pated. Sales showed very little improve- 
ment. Bakers are still hopeful that 
prices will decline later in the season, 
and are not contracting ahead. Sales in 
the country show some improvement, not 
because dealers need the flour, but mills 
are able to include a fairly good flour or- 
der in each car of millfeed, and with 
the increased use of feeds the flour sales 
also increase. 

It is difficult to judge whether any 
volume of flour business has been worked 
to Europe by Vancouver during the past 
week, as no sales have been reported and 
the general opinion is that the recent 
advance in ocean freight rates has proved 
an effective barrier, at least temporarily, 
to new business. , 

Bids received from Japan, China and 
Manchuria during the past week were 
approximately $1.40 bbl out of line. 
There has been some business done, but 
only occasional orders of established 
brands of low grades. The consensus of 
opinion in the Orient is that, ultimately, 
substantial orders will be placed here, 
but until stocks on hand become more 
nearly exhausted, the acute financial 
conditions compel buyers to hold off un- 
til supplies are actually required. This 
Policy is accentuated by the fact that 
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values here are at least 40 per cent high- 
er than last year, and oriental custom- 
ers seem confident that later in the sea- 
son lower prices will prevail. 

The premium on No. 1 northern wheat, 
September shipment to Vancouver, is 
much easier, and the prevailing price on 
Sept. 26 was 34%c over Winnipeg October. 
No. 1 northern for October shipment was 
trading at 4c over October. Basis No. 1 
northern, first half of November ship- 
ment, was quoted at 4@4%c over Win- 
nipeg November, all November shipment 
at 3c over November, and first half De- 
cember shipment at 54%c over December. 
While very little business has been done 
for deferred shipment, there is a consid- 
erable volume of early shipment trading. 
Sales to the extent of approximately 10,- 
000 tons were made to the Orient prior 
to the recent advance in wheat, and none 
at present levels. 

Stocks of Canadian wheat in the Orient 
are still sufficient for some time, and the 
uncertainty as to when the change in 
tariff will become effective prevents fur- 
ther business. The Japanese department 
of agriculture and commerce has ap- 
proved the bill doubling the present duty 
on wheat. Importers have protested 
against this measure, becoming effective 
Nov. 1, and latest advices from the Orient 
state that the government may reconsid- 
er and delay the increase until March, 
1925. If this is done it will doubtless 
lead to a large volume of Canadian 
wheat being sold to Japan on any reces- 
sion in prices, 

A good-sized parcel of old wheat was 
worked last week to South America. It 
was in store at Vancouver, and will be 
shipped out before Sept. 30. 

Approximately 66,000 tons October 
shipment and 75,000 tons November ship- 
ment from Vancouver have been worked 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, but ocean freight rates and wheat 
prices have advanced to such an extent 
that new business for the time being is 
impossible, and it is reported that resell- 
ers are offering at less than present 
costs. 

Oatmeal millers report an exceptional- 
ly good business in cereals. Rolled oats 
were quoted Sept. .26 at $3.25 per 80-lb 
bag, which is considered very reasonable, 
in view of: the present price of oats. Oc- 
tober liner space and charters are much 
in demand, 35s being bid. Deliveries of 
new crop wheat have arrived at Van- 
couver in quantity much earlier than ex- 
porters anticipated, and no provision was 
made by them for early freight, with the 
result that liner space and near-by char- 
ters are not available. Practically all 
available liner space for October, No- 
vember and December to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent has been 
booked, and the current quotations are 
36s 3d bid and 37s 6d asked. This repre- 
sents an advance of approximately 5s 
during the past two weeks. Charters for 
November, December and January have 
been fixed at 36s 3d. 

There is considerable trading in screen- 
ings for October, November and Decem- 
ber delivery, in store, Vancouver harbor 
commissioners’ elevators. October deliv- 
ery screenings were quoted Sept. 26 at 
$11 ton, November delivery at $10, and 
December delivery at $9. It is under- 
stood that large contracts have been 
made for export of the screenings, and 
demand for them is quite active. Last 
year screenings sold as low as $1.25 ton, 
but it is not expected that the price will 
reach this level during the present sea- 
son, as the harbor commissioners contem- 
plate inserting a clause in the screenings 
warehouse receipts to the effect that they 
are only valid if presented within 45 
days from date of issue. This should 
keep screenings moving freely, and pre- 
vent any congestion such as last year, 
when at one time there were approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons in the elevators, 


NOTES 


Offices have been opened in Vancouver 
by Weyland & Carolan, grain dealers 
of Winnipeg. 

John I, MacFarland, president and 
managing director Alberta Pacific Grain 
Co., Ltd., is in Vancouver. 

W. Petrie Nicholls, a director of 
Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., and 
also a director of Spillers Milling & As- 
sociated Industries, Ltd. of London, 
Eng., was a recent visitor in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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NEW YORK 

There seemed to be less activity than 
usual in the New York flour market last 
week, because many of the prominent and 
more active flour brokers were at At- 
lantic City attending the bakers’ conven- 
tion and taking unto themselves a full 
set of corrugated feet from tramping 
up and down the board walk. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether Atlantic City in 
itself furnished the attraction or wheth- 
er the possibility of business was re- 
sponsible, but the largest delegation of 
New York flour men ever attending any 
convention was present on this occasion, 
some of them remaining over the week 
end. 

So far as flour buying is directly con- 
cerned, there was very limited activity, 
principally because of two reasons, the 
first being that distributors are fairly 
well supplied, at least for the time being, 
and secondly the more or less rapidly 
fluctuating wheat market kept the whole 
general flour situation so unsettled that, 
wherever possible, buyers held aloof. The 
break of 2c early in the week strength- 
ened buyers in the belief that the market 
would go lower and with the liberal 
movement of spring wheat, even though 
increased demand for export would pos- 
sibly offset it, they felt safe in their 
waiting position, more especially as they 
were fairly well covered for 30 days. 
This, coupled with the quick deliveries 
now possible, gave them a feeling of 
strength. 

Toward the middle of the week, how- 
ever, the wheat market made quite a sub- 
stantial advance, and as an indication of 
how closely the mills are now following 
wheat prices, there was an almost im- 
mediate advance of about 15c bbl on flour 
all along the line. But this brought no 
increase in business, and the whole situ- 
ation was much the same as for several 
preceding weeks. Whatever business 
there was, was to cover pressing needs. 

There was a fair export demand for 
flour and fairly liberal clearances of 
previous sales, something over 11,000 
sacks for the United Kingdom and the 
West Indies clearing in one day. 

Quotations: spring first patents $8.35 
@9, standard patents $7.10@7.60, first 
clears $6.35@6.75; soft winter straights, 
$6.35@6.75; hard winter straights $6.50 
@1%, clears $5.50@6; rye, $6@6.50,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 300,471 bbls; exports, 
149,015. 

WHEAT 

Reversing itself from the early part 
of the week, wheat had quite a substan- 
tial advance and the market took on a 
much firmer tone toward the close, ap- 
parently based upon bad reports from 
Canada, with additional strength in that 
market and a very substantial export de- 
mand. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.49%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.583%4; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.48%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.621,; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.47144. Receipts, 2,010,800 bus; 
exports, 1,476,613. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Corn moved irregularly throughout the 
week, but displayed some firmness toward 
the close, though there was no real indi- 
cation of firmness in the general situa- 
tion. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.30; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.28. Receipts, 71,100 
bus. 

Oats were much in the same position, 
showing limited activity for domestic, 
with rather a good demand for export. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 
57c. Receipts, 743,000 bus; exports, 
516,076. 

RATE EQUALIZATION ASKED 

The Port of New York Authority has 

filed a petition in the port differential 


cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Shipping Board ask- 
ing that rail and water rates through 
all the ports be equalized, this being the 
subject of general discussion among ship- 
ping men recently. 

It was pointed out by one of the lead- 
ers in the recent meetings of north At- 
lantic port organizations that equaliza- 
tion of rail and ocean rates would not 
work out well for companies operating 
from New Orleans or other Gulf ports 
to the United Kingdom or the Continent, 
as compared with those operating out of 
New York to the same destinations, if 
both were accepting business at the same 
rate. The distance from New Orleans to 
the United Kingdom or the Continent, 
it was stated, is approximately 1,500 
miles greater than from New York, and 
there should be some compensation for 
this extra cost of operation. 


NOTES 


E. P. Rees, who has for a long time 
been identified with the chartering de- 
partment of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
has been promoted to chief of the de- 
partment, succeeding F. A. Goodline, 
who has resigned. 


Middleton Rose, who has been with the 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., for six 
years, recently resigned his position with 
that concern to re-enter the bond busi- 
ness with Gilbert & Co., New York. Mal- 
colm C. Platt, formerly with the Tanner- 
Gross concern, will take his place. 

Among millers visiting New York last 
week were J. A. Walter, president J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; C. 
B. Warkentin, president Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. and Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; John 
W. Cain, sales manager for the latter 
concern; W. G. Patten, secretary-treas- 
urer Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co; Wil- 
lis C, Helm, treasurer Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; George Hincke, 
president, and J. B. M. Wilcox, sales 
manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Postmaster Edward M. Morgan has 
made public an air mail schedule, from 
the standpoint of New York City, which 
illustrates the great saving in time made 
possible by use of the air to points di- 
rectly on the day and night transcon- 
tinental line, and by co-ordination of air 
and rail facilities to points off the flying 
route. The air mail is shown to save the 
New York business man eight hours in 
communicating with Cleveland, 10 hours 
40 minutes with Chicago, 19 hours 19 
minutes with Omaha, 28 hours with Chey- 
enne, 40 hours with Salt Lake City, and 
58 hours with San Francisco. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
Co., according to a recent statement, 
shows earnings after deducting charges 
and taxes for the first eight months of 
the current year of more than $1,500,000, 
compared with a deficit of about $700,000 
in the corresponding period of 1923. 
This year the company is expected to 
earn an amount sufficient to offset the 
total depreciation, which in 1923 amount- 
ed to $5,579,800, representing 4 per cent 
of the original cost of the company’s 
fleet. Restriction of immigration has 
been the most serious difficulty faced by 
the company this year, aside from the 
competition of government owned lines. 


BALTIMORE 

The present outstanding feature in 
flour is the strength of ,hard winters, 
compared with springs, causing some in 
the trade to think that the two products 
will come together if not reverse posi- 
tions, but this can hardly happen if the 
northwestern crop is as fine as generally 
claimed. Still, Kansas City cash shows a 
gain for the week ending Sept. 27 of 
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8@10c bu, against 6%@6%c at Minne- 
apolis. Exporters continue to follow 
the market up and take fair lots of near- 
by soft winter straights at prices within 
the range of quotations, but domestic 
trade evinces little interest, supplying 
its meager wants from resellers at less 
than mill rates. Experts say Ohio flours 
lack their usual strength on this crop, 
while some of the near-by arrivals are 
being turned down because of being 
made from poor wheat or containing too 
much moisture. The leading bakers say 
they bought no flour while at Atlantic 
City, and will buy none now. However, 
when they are in the market somebody is 
always ready to slip in and load them 
up at prices a little under everybody else. 

Closing prices, Sept. 27, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.85@ 
8.10, standard patent $7.35@7.60; hard 
winter short patent $7.35@7.60, straight 
$6.85@7.10; soft winter short patent 
$6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) $6.10@ 
6.35; rye flour, white $6.50@6.75, dark 
$5.50@5.75. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, $8.95; winter patent, $8; 
winter straight, $7.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
51,546 bbls, 32,564 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 37,- 
923 bbls. 

City mills ran strong and reported 
trade good, foreign and domestic. They 
advanced flour 20@30c bbl, but made no 
change in feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 61% 
@ic higher than a week ago, and in con- 
stant demand by exporters. Closing 
prices, Sept. 27: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.48%; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.421%4; September, $1.424%4; new south- 
ern on grade, No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.41%, No. 3 $1.38%4, No. 4 $1.34%, 
No. 5 $1.30%; range for week of new 
southern by sample, $1.15@1.41%. 

Of the 471,376 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 27, 470,153, 
mostly domestic, went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 295,938 bus, all do- 
mestic. Stocks are 1,667,916 bus, 1,457,- 
711 domestic and 210,205 Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of new southern wheat from July 
3 to Sept. 27 were 1,019,343 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Sept. 27: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.32; oats, 
No. 2 white, domestic, 57¢ (sales), No. 3 
white, domestic, 56@56%4c; rye, No. 2 
spot, $1.25. 

NOTES 


Otto O. Stiide, of Otto Stiide & Co, 
grain receivers and exporters, has gone 
to Germany for a short stay. 


Baltimore exporters are doing a large 
business in wheat, oats, rye and barley, 
and the grain will soon be moving out. 


It is reported that the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., operating chain stores 
all over the country, will soon have its 
own bakeries. 


No. 2 red winter wheat brought $1.50 
bu in this market on Sept. 27 and No. 2 
rye $1.25%, thus scoring the highest 
prices so far reached on the crop. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.80 bu; domestic wheat, $1.60; 
corn, $1.50; rye, $1.30; barley, $1.10; 
oats, 75c. 

Baltimore, as the “gateway of the 
South,” will take a prominent part in 
the Southern Exposition which is sched- 
uled to be held in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Jan. 19-31. 

Among recent visitors to this market 
were A. L. Goodman, vice president Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; 
D. W. Camp, Jr., vice president and 
eastern representative Toledo (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co. 

A. W. Mears is back from shooting 
ducks on Buffalo Lake, near Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and from all accounts he and his 
friends succeeded in rendering the 
species extinct in that part of the world 
before leaving for home. 

Frank K. Byers, formerly with the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the 
Patapsco Flouring Mills, Baltimore, and 
later in charge oF the Norfolk, Va., of- 
fice of D. A. Stickell & Sons, millers, 


Hagerstown, Md., has again become as- 
sociated with the latter concern, and has 
moved to Hagerstown to assume his new 
duties. 





It is said some of the farmers in this 
section are feeding their hogs on stale 
bread bought from Baltimore bakers at 
the rate of 80c per 100 loaves, which, if 
true, is made possible only by a resump- 
tion of the ruinous practice formerly in- 
dulged in by the bakers of taking back 
stale or unsold bread as a means of 
meeting competition. 

Charles P. Dorney, a local millers’ 
agent, spent several days last week in 
Milwaukee, Wis., as the guest of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., millers, whom 
he formerly represented in this market 
with considerable success and by whom 
he was summoned to that city for a con- 
ference by telephone. Mr. Dorney re- 
turned from Milwaukee with a renewal 
of his old agency in his inside pocket. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, local flour job- 
bers and mill agents, have been awarded 
by the central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, man- 
ager, the contract to furnish the state 
institutions with all the flour they will 
need for the next three months, as fol- 
lows: 1,772 bbls hard wheat standard 
patent at $6.70, cotton, and 73 bbls at 


_ $7.25, wood; 231 bbls near-by soft winter 


straight at $5.95 in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons, and parcel lots of graham flour 
and a 50/50 hard and soft winter blend, 
amounting in all to 2,096 bbls. 


The traffic bureau of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce has caused the 
following bulletin to be posted on 
*change: “Storage in Transit on Export 
Flour—Effective Sept. 26 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad established at Baltimore 
a storage in transit privilege covering 
export flour, permitting such flour to 
be unloaded and stored on piers or in 
warehouses of the company at Canton, 
and subsequently reforwarded for expor- 
tation via Pennsylvania Railroad through 
Philadelphia or New York, protecting 
through rate from point of origin to 
ultimate port of exportation where such 
through rates are in effect, subject to 
the rules of the tariff. One of these 
rules is that the privilege will be ac- 
corded to parties who make written ap- 
plication therefor to the division freight 
agent at Baltimore, or to the general 
freight agent at Philadelphia, and who 
will keep necessary transit record as 
will be outlined to those making the ap- 
plication. Full particulars as to rules 
and procedure may be secured from the 
traffic bureau, or from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad division freight agent.” 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Flour buyers are practically out of the 
market in this district, although direc- 
tions on old contracts are very good. 
No amount of logical argument will con- 
vince the trade that present values will 
be sustained, and statements that future 
movements will be upward are met with 
expressions of doubt at every turn. 

There is a decided feeling among flour 
buyers that grain values have been in- 
flated for election purposes, and they 
seem determined to cling to that opinion 
in spite of facts, figures and history. The 
result is that selling is on the lowest scale 
of recent months, and shows no prospect 
of immediate improvement. 

Several mixed cars which were offered 
on track here last week for the account 
of buyers who did not wish to accept 
delivery could not be moved except at 
extreme sacrifices, it was reported. 

Big bakers have covered their near-by 
and in some instances their entire re- 
quirements for this year, and other con- 
sumers also are well fortified with re- 
serve stocks of flour or contracts made 
at prices well under present levels. The 
only hopeful sign of the present market 
is a disposition of the larger millers to 
ignore some of the ridiculous offers which 
are being made them. Some of the small 
mills continue to undersell the market, 
although reductions are reported to be 
less general than two weeks ago. 

In some instances rail shipments have 
been delayed, and this has caused some 
buying for spot requirements of con- 
sumers without storage capacity. 

Semolina advanced %c last week, and 
all buying was ended in so far as large 
macaroni manufacturers were concerned. 
Rye also was very strong, advancing 10 
@20c bbl to new high levels. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 27: spring 
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patents, fancy $8.25@8.60, standard $7.90 
@8.15, first clear $7.25@7.40; southwest- 
ern patents, fancy $7.50@7.80, standard 
$7.15@7.35; rye, pure white $6.40@6.60, 
dark $6.30@6.40; semolina, 45c, bulk, 
Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 81-87 ....- 223,500 190,149 86 
Previous week ... 223,500 181,389 81 
YOar ABO ..c.0-0% 166,500 122,401 74 
Two years ago... 166,500 115,650 69 


Lake grain receipts passed a total of 
8,000,000 bus last week, this being the 
heaviest movement of recent months. 
Wheat receipts totaled 4,701,694 bus in 
the seven days ending Sept. 26. Other 
receipts: oats, 1,204,500 bus; barley, 1,- 
281,887; rye, 648,818; corn, 406,398. 

In the same period, Montreal steamers 
took out 978,691 bus wheat and 363,919 
bus rye. Rail receipts: corn, 106 cars; 
wheat, 23; oats, 92; barley, 41. 

A brisk demand for lake tonnage has 
developed, and shippers offered 214¢ bu, 
Head of the Lakes to Buffalo, and the 
same rate.on Duluth to Buffalo and 
South Chicago to Buffalo. Two big 
steamers were chartered to load storage 
grain in October at 5c. There also was a 
demand for steamers to hold grain at 
Toledo and Erie at 3%,@3%c. 

Buffalo stocks of grain were moved 
rapidly, and showed a decrease in one 
week of 317,000 bus. The elevators load- 
ed 2,425 cars for seaboard and 1,266,000 
bus went into canal craft. Grain in 
storage and afloat here totaled: wheat, 
American 3,556,908 bus, Canadian 446,- 
654; corn, American, 734,000; oats, 
American 2,077,808, Canadian 838,984; 
barley, American 731,372, Canadian 104,- 
875; rye, American 1,219,544, Canadian 
403,603. 

Last week saw active trading on the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, particularly on 
Sept. 26, when the advance in Chicago 
futures caused a wave of buying that 
sent corn up 2c and oats up %@lc. No. 
2 yellow corn sold that day at $1.21 and 
No. 3 at $1.20. Oats advanced to 55c 
for No. 2 white, which price was dupli- 
cated in sales the following day. Sales 
of No. 3 white were made on a basis 
of 53@53%c. Good inquiry developed 
for high protein wheat, but there were 
no offerings. Barley was held at 94c for 
48-lb grade and 92c for 46-lb out of 
store. Buyers were not especially eager 
to meet this price, however. 


NOTES 


The Hall Baking Co. has declared a 
1% per cent dividend on preferred stock 
of record of Sept. 24, payable Oct. 1. 

Fire on Sept. 26 burned a granary of 
Earl McCaughan, Perry, causing the de- 
struction of the building and oats valued 
at $10,000. 

Edward L. Cleary, of Rochester, and 
Donald A. Dailey, of Brockport, have 
been appointed receivers in the bank- 
ruptcy of the Lewis E. Sands enterprises. 

A shipment of 48 sacks cottonseed 
meal from Victoria, Texas, has been 
libeled by federal inspectors here as be- 
ing misbranded and containing excessive 

ber. 


L. A. Glessman, of Conneautville, Pa., 
and G. B. Mackey, of Springboro, have 
purchased the flour and feed mill at 
Springboro, Pa., formerly operated’ by 
Fred Hile. Howard Glessman, son of 
one of the new proprietors, will manage 
the plant hereafter. 


W. R. Motherwell, Canadian minister 
of agriculture, visited the Port Colborne 
elevator last week and expressed the 
opinion that the elevator there, which now 
has a capacity of 3,150,000 bus, is in- 
adequate and should be enlarged. He 
declared the matter should be studied 
carefully, as it may seem more practical 
to place additional elevator capacity at 
the foot of Lake Ontario in anticipation 
of completion of the new Welland ship 
canal. 


Rumors that the Blodgett-Lange Co., 
operating 10 elevators in western New 
York, might be affected by the. financial 
difficulties of Lewis E. Sands, have been 
officially and vigorously denied by 
George W. Blodgett, president of the 
elevator company, who declares the two 
interests were in no way connected finan- 


*57@58e. 
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cially. In some transactions the Sands 
company acted as selling agent for the 
Blodgett interests, it was explained, anq 
this probably gave rise to the rumurs. 


BOSTON 


Flour quotations in the Boston m:rket 
are firmly held, at least openly. The 
stronger feeling, so far as the miller jc 
concerned, is not reflected in the views of 
the local trade, and the situation h... not 
been generally accepted by buyers, «ither 
in Boston or in New England, as s: | tled. 
A few millers’ agents report a ~sirly 
good demand, while others find | jndi- 
tions quiet. 

The local trade is getting in « the 
breaks and holding out when the 1. irket 


advances. Some of the large cons mers 
and distributors are said to have | aced 
orders for a considerable amo. of 


flour early in the month. Buyer- have 


. no hesitancy in limiting their pur. iases 


to the covering of actual needs. ocks 
are moderate. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in cks, 
Sept. 27: spring patents, special! short 
$8.60@8.85, standard patents $7.50 8.50, 
first clears $6.50@7.25; hard winte pat- 
ents, $6.75@7.90; soft winter | tents 
$6.65@7.70, straight $6.50@6.90, \ears 
$5.70@6.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston | ring 
the seven days ending Sept. 27. with 
comparisons: 


7-Receipts— cS s— 

1924 1923 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 58,100 29,775 ae 
Wheat, bus...130,975 ..... 25,242 
Oats, bus..... 29,150 21,325 21,221 
Rye, bus...... 16,500 1,100 1,37¢ 
> A eee 850 ee 
Millfeed, tons.. 21 87 


Corn meal, bbls 225 ..... 
Oatmeal, cases. 575 ..... 
Oatmeal, sacks. a. secne iam 

The demand for corn meal is mov. rate, 
with the market steady. Granulat: | yel- 
low was quoted Sept. 27 at $3.25, \ |ted 
yellow $3.20, and feeding mea’ and 
cracked corn $2.50, all in 100’s. ©. meal 
was quiet but steady at $3.30 for | vlled 
and $3.63 for cut and ground in ‘0-Ib 
sacks. There was a sharp advance ‘\ rye 
flour. Choice white patent was ited 
at $6.75@7 bbl, in sacks, and st: dard 
patent at $6.40@6.70. 

NOTES 

The Priscilla Baking Co. has b in- 
corporated at Boston, with $10,00) capi- 
tal. 

Exports from Boston during the -even 
days ending Sept. 27: domestic eat, 
32,000 bus to Liverpool; flour, 500 ~acks 
to Glasgow, 2,580 to Antwerp and |.000 
to London, all in bond from Cana: 

Louis W. Del’»ss. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There is some improvement in t!. de- 
mand for flour, and prices have wen 
raised 10@25c bbl in sympathy wi!’ the 
upward movement of wheat. Mos! ak- 
ers are operating only for near re: ire- 
ments, but their stocks are smal! «nd 
they are obliged to come into the m rket 


regularly. There is a moderate « )ort 
inquiry. Rye flour rules firm, and ; ices 
have sharply advanced, influence: by 
foreign demand, which is absorbin the 


available supply. Receipts last | eek 
were 12,568,908 Ibs in sacks. Ex; :'ts, 
1,600 sacks to Antwerp, 9,600 to |) im- 
burg, 3,750 to London, 10,160 to Ro ‘er- 
dam, 3,000 to Melilla, 6,141 to Ceut . 1 
195 to Tangier, 5,000 to Rio Janeiry nd 
2,300 to Santos. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, pi xed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: spring first pa «nts 
$8.10@8.35, standard patent $7.1) “5, 
first clear $6.90@7.40; hard winter ort 
patent $7.50@8, straight $7@7.50; ft 
winter straight, $6.15@7; rye flour, 59 
@7.10. 

Wheat is in a strong position, nd 
prices during the week have advance: OC 
bu. Offerings light and demand | Ir. 
Receipts were 800,615 bus; exports, } > 
508; stock, 1,273,675. Closing quotati 1s, 
Sept. 27, car lots for export: No. 2 ed 
winter $1.46@1.47, No. 3 $1.43@1.44, »9- 
4 $1.41@1.42, No. 5 $1.38@1.39; N: : 
red winter, garlicky, $140@1.41, Ni 3 
$1.37@1.38, No. 4 $1.35@1.36, No. 5 $) 32 
@1.33. 

Closing corn quotations, Sept. 27, a" 
lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow $1.3 ‘2 
@1.32%, No. 3 yellow $1.291¢@1.3' °:. 
No. 2 white oats closed 58@59c, Ne. 3 
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Corn products were lower early last 
week, but have since partially recovered, 
and closed firm under light offerings and 
4 fair jobbing demand. Closing quota- 
tions, Sept. 27, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: 
vranulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.35@3.45; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $335@3.45; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.35@3.45. Oatmeal sold slowly 
at $3.40@8.50 100-Ib sack for ground. 

NOTES 

rhe Millbourne Flour Mills Co. has 
been incorporated to operate the old mill, 
which has been idle since July, 1923. It 
is expected to start grinding in about 
60 days. The capital stock of the new 
company is $2,500,000. 

\mong recent visitors on ’change were 
A. laird Goodman, of the Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co, V. L. 
Kalat and E. O. Wright, of the Wis- 
consi: Milling Co.,.Menomonie, Wis., and 
Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

According to the Pennsylvania co- 


opertive reporting service of the state 
and ; itional departments of agriculture, 
corn crop prospects, Sept. 1, were the 
poo’ st on record since 1909. The near- 
est «pproach to its present condition was 


in ‘0°18, when the crop was only 79 per 
cen! normal, Samuet S. Dantes. 


ROCHESTER 


re was considerable inquiry for 
h wheat flour early last week, with 
of a few round lots. The advance 
in orices later about throttled business. 
| rd the end of the week there was 
revival of interest. 

‘-oduction dropped off, with at least 
nill not turning a wheel. Most of 
iles were for prompt delivery. Lo- 
there was little doing. Reports 

on'inued to filter in of sales of hard 
vheat flour at prices that could not be 
ne! at the present price of wheat. Mills 
here stuck close to the policy of getting 
if feast cost and a small plus out of 
thir sale price, although in some in- 
stances quoted prices were probably 
shaved slightly on a firm offer. All this 
applies to patents and the higher grades. 
Prices on the lower grades, including 
cicars, were in the seller’s favor. Some 
‘iis were sold 30 days ahead on clears, 
shipments to a considerable extent 

ixed cars. About the same applies 

ow grade, which was very firmly held. 
llere was about the same range of 
es on spring wheat flours as at the 

d of last week: patents, $8.50@8.75 

, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 

*.50@9; bakers patent, $8.15, cetton 
uss, ear lots, Boston; local, $8.15; 
traights, $8.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
grade, $5, jute, car lots, Boston; 
clears, $6.75@7.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50@7.10. 
oft wheat flour inquiry disappeared 
when it advanced the middle of the week. 
However, in a degree this was welcomed 
by mills here, as there is almost an un- 
paralleled dearth of wheat for Septem- 
ber, so far as they are concerned. There 
was plenty in farmers’ hands, but they 
were inclined to hang on. Also, with 
seeing on and fall work at its height, 
those who otherwise might sell had little 
time to haul. Shippers asked $1.45 bu 


to a little higher, ear lots. Under such 
conditions, winter wheat mills had barely 
enough grain to meet current needs of 
recular customers handling mill brands. 


There was little attempt to sell ahead. 
At the end of the week, winter straights, 
miil brands, were quoted around $7 bbl, 
to a shade higher, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.40@7.50. Country. mills 
so.d in a small way at $8.20 bbl, for 24’s 
and 12's, Entire wheat flour was higher 
at 38 bbl, and graham steady at $6.80, 
“0 h cotton 98’s, less than car lots, Bos- 


; Export demand for rye grain and the 
‘harp advance in rye flour upset the 
market last week. While the flour did 
idvance 35c bbl, it was not sufficient to 
cover the jump in grain prices, and mill- 
crs here could have realized more by sell- 
ing the rye on hand as grain than as 
flour. Best light brands were offered at 
36.35@6.45 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton, but the price was largely nominal. 
Sentiment was for a further advance in 
flour prices. Locally, rye flour was of- 
fered at $7. Country mills had a little 
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light rye to offer at $6.50, and dark at 
$6.30, but such prices were based on 
cheap local rye in the bins. 

City jobbers reported local business 
fair. Corn meal was steady at $54 ton 
and ground oats unchanged at $42, both 
sacked, delivered. Mills grinding in 
transit reported inquiry slack on feed. 
Apparently the trade was rather well 
supplied, and not inclined to buy ahead. 
Prices were quite generally shaded and 
even corn meal was $2 lower. Range in 
prices, all less than car lots, sacked, 
Rochester rate points: corn meal, $49 
ton; ground oats, $39.20; gluten meal, 
$48.70; hominy, $48.20; oil meal, $52.20; 
cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, $49.70. 
Western millfeed slightly lower, with 
standard bran offered at $32.25 and 
standard middlings at $34.25. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Bowe. BkoBT occ cvccvcccevse 5,300 28 
Previous week ......++++++ 6,400 34 


Of last week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 850 winter and 450 
rye. 

NOTES 

George W. Haxton & Son, Wyoming, 
are enlarging their grain elevator and 
warehouse. 


During a fire, believed to have been 
started from spontaneous combustion, in 
the Renco feed mill, at Clyde, Paul 
Collier, the owner, broke five ribs in a 
fall. The loss on the mill was not heavy, 
and was covered by insurance. 

Threshing returns on Forward, the new 
soft winter red wheat, which was sown 
heavily in this district in the fall of 
1923, indicate that it outyields all com- 
petitors by two to four bushels to the 
acre. It was developed by the New York 
State College of Agriculture, several 
well-known growers co-operating. It 
has been sown heavily this fall. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 43.) 
week for their annual fall hunting trip 
in the Northwest with H. P. Gallaher, 
manager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. 

Heavy rains a week ago slowed up 
farmers’ deliveries of wheat. In the 
meantime, the weather has improved, 
and farmers are busy plowing. Country 
elevators are shipping in their wheat to 
terminals as fast as railroad equipment 
is available, anticipating a heavy’ move- 
ment later. 

Among outside millers in Minneapolis 
on Sept. 30 were C. E. Roseth, Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co., William Weiss, 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., R. 
A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., Benjamin Stockman, Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
J. J. Padden, Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15% were in operation Sept. 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 559,800 259,728 46 
Previous week ... 559,800 276,827 49 
Year ago ........ 561,100 299,815 54 
Two years ago... 546,000 436,660 78 
Three‘years ago.. 546,000 423,615 77 
Four years ago... 546,000 321,210 58 
Five years ago... 546,000 463,455 85 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 8,711 bbls last week, 
3,114 in the previous week, none a year 
ago and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 324,840 230,344 71 
Previous week ... 334,740 252,209 75 
BOOP GBS .cccccsse 324,840 214,765 66 
Two years ago... 375,240 243,011 65 
Three years ago.. 417,690 204,260 48 
Four years ago... 419,610 215,440 51 
Five years ago... 398,610 264,340 66 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 


Aug. 23. 62 66,115 225,536 199,778 1,257 306 
Aug. 30. 63 71,115 256,377 231,240 2,335 1,224 
Sept. 6. 57 64,765 237,365 218,157 3,694 1,131 
Sept. 13 56 66,090 256,738 219,894 5,477 2,068 
Sept. 206 52 59,440 252,209 214,278 1,479 4,726 
Sept, 27 48 57,790 230,344 214,765 2,500 357 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $44.00@ 44.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.. 40.75@41.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 39.00@39.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 37.25@37.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowt .........++% 3.25@ 3.30 


Rye flour, white® .......--2+e0% 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.30@ 4.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.70@ 6.95 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 6.65@ 6.70 
Rolled oata®® ....cccccssevecece coe o @ 3.756 
Linseed oil meal® .......+++..- see + @43.50 
*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. ¢tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The constantly advancing wheat mar- 
ket and aversion of flour buyers as a rule 
to pay the prevailing mill asking prices 
continue to be reflected in a slow, nar- 
row trade. Buyers who have insistently 
put off purchases are finding no encour- 
agement in the present market action. 
Local users are taking supplies in a fair 
way, but demand from the outlying dis- 
tricts and the East is slack. 

Demand for durum supplies continues 
scattered and light, with mill not booking 
much business at the prevailing quota- 
tions. The strong wheat market bars 
trade, buyers generally awaiting reac- 
tions to get in at lower levels. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Sept. 27, at 44,@ 
434c lb in cottons, and durum patent 
¥,¢c less. 

Nominal prices, Sept. 27, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....$7.65@7.90 $6.40@6.55 
Bakers patent ........ 7.40@7.65 6.20@6.35 


First clear, jute ..... 5.50@6.35 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.50@4.75 3.25@3.65 

The crop shortage abroad has made 
the rye situation exceedingly bullish. 
Urgent demand and big export business 
set new high price record on the crop. 
The rapid advance has frightened flour 
buyers, with the result that the local mill 
is shut out from doing business, except 
supplying home trade with small lots. 
Prices, Sept. 27, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $6.55; No. 2 straight, 
$5.95; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.85; 
No. 8 rye, $5.15. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Met, BRBT occ csvcccccesee 29,180 79 
Previous week ...... 33,735 91 
WO CD. oo eneo vcectaseuss 23,585 64 
Two years ago .......++... 28,875 78 


Buying of wheat by exporters, milling 
interests, etc. continues sufficiently 
strong to absorb the heavy receipts, and 
demand still seems unsatisfied. This ac- 
counts for the remarkable way the cash 
market and spreads hold up under such 
exceptional circumstances. The rush of 
grain is testing the capacity of the in- 
spection department to grade, delaying 
commission houses in getting their sam- 
ples on the tables during trading hours. 
Railroads, elevators, sampling bureau 
and grain connections generally are 
speeded up to the highest pitch to han- 
dle the situation. All concerns are work- 
ing overtime, and in several instances 
day and night shifts are the order. 
From the present bullish foreign condi- 
tions it would appear that all of the 
exportable wheat in this country and 
Canada will be wanted at good prices. 
Lake shipping is on a large scale, with 
stocks tending to accumulate. Closing 
prices of dark northern on track, in 
cents, per bushel, Sept. 27: No. 1, $1.39% 
@1.55%; No. 2, $137%@1.51%; No. 3, 


55 


$1.35%@147%. No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.38%@1.41%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

oo Amber durum Durum 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
20.. 133% @137% 132% @136% 129% @130% 
22.. 134% @137% 132% @136% 129% @130% 
23.. 186 @140 135 @139 132 @133 
24.. 135% @139% 134% @138% 131% @132% 
25.. 137% @141% 136% @140% 132% @133% 
26.. 140% @144% 139% @143% 135% @136% 
27.. 141% @145% 140% @144% 136% @137% 

The heavy pressure of supplies and 
stock accumulation in local elevators 
caused buyers to lower bids. No. 3 
white, track or to arrive, is now quoted 
nominally 7c under the Chicago Decem- 
ber future. Buyers do not appear quite 
so urgent in their demands, so the call 
may be expected to slow up somewhat. 
No. 3 closed, Sept. 27, at 45%c, nominal. 

There is a good market for barley at 
advanced prices, and shipping operations 
are practically in keeping, so that stocks 
show no recent accumulation. The gen- 
erally fine run of receipts makes it com- 
paratively easy to sell the present offer- 
ings. The close, Sept. 27, ranged 71 
@8ée. 

The way rye is being bought for ex- 
port on an advancing market, it would 
be no surprise to see stocks well cleaned 
up at the close of the lake shipping sea- 
son. Accumulated supplies in the spring 
will depend on what moves forward from 
the country and reaches here between the 
advent of the new year and opening of 
navigation next year. Futures made a 
new high record on the crop, Sept. 27, 
when the current delivery hit $1.15%, 
December $1.12%, and May $1.165%. 
Since Sept. 20 the net advance has been 
10% @13¥c. Heavy country marketing 
is reflected in large receipts that are be- 
ing absorbed with freedom and unusual 
regularity by cash houses. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts——, --Shipments— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 

















Spring ....3,058 501 996 2,163 396 568 
Durum ....1,675 1,171 2,517 1,451 1,788 2,256 
Winter .... 247 3 65 16 25 ° 
Bonded ... 126 ee oe 126 . 

Totals ..5,106 1,675 3,578 3,756 2,204 2,824 
COPR cccces 78 ce 211 1385 és 160 
Oats cccses 1,918 107 143 742 75 163 

Bonded... 2 5 ee o* ee TC 

ye .......8,258 6567 1,795 3,398 411 2,080 


Bonded... 26 6 18 69 46 


Barley ....1,239 289 304 1,137 459 261 

Bonded... 19 39 7 ‘+ ee os 

Flaxseed .. 629 559 227 424 323 103 
NOTES 


John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Milling Co., Buffalo, is spending several 
days here on business. 

E. H. Mirick, representing the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is here supervising 
the buying of grain for that concern. 

A. M. Hartwell, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and Walter F. Jaffray, of 
the Minneapolis Milling Co., were recent 
callers in this market. 


The Minnesota Atlantic Transit Co. 
announces that next spring it will have 
four boats operating between Duluth and 
Port Huron, with daily service to all 
eastern points, as against three times 
weekly as before. 

F. G. Carison. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exporte 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Sept. 1,104,410 1,702,570 1,759,165 1,154,470 
Oct.. 1,355,275 1,888,880 1,821,340 1,459,705 
Nov.. 1,112,005 730,900 1,325,290 1,575,125 
Dec.. 864,370 356,115 915,925 1,285,515 
Jan.. 1,108,082 103,745 1,087,320 1,072,565 
Feb.. 996,064 095,095 1,103,320 1,059,505 
Mch. 1,003,546 415,715 1,195,515 1,180,645 


Dah he tk pk tt 


April. 821,874 051,720 937,910 1,112,200 
May. 927,653 002,125 1,047,890 1,020,560 
June. 911,202 1,012,145 968,870 940,390 


July. 935,320 1,137,900 1,276,840 1,116,655 
Aug.. 1,051,610 1,233,955 1,347,265 1,547,510 





Yr. 12,191,411 15,730,865 14,785,650 14,524,845 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
September. 3,910 8,805 148,210 131,245 


October... .. 9,805 8,280 111,640 94,830. 
November.. 6,500 4,245 19,175 35,940 
December... 5,240 9,640 66,610 42,675 
January... 8,279 4,905 46,735 76,880 


February... 6,527 7,500 123,595 9,220 

- 8, 9,000 111,570 149,845 
6,985 72,080 94,495 
5,810 74,355 94,955 
3,210 32,210 101,200 
22,920 72,060 
2,710 41,165 68,495 








82,160 870,265 971,840 
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ST. LOUIS 

Domestic demand for the higher grades 
of flour is quiet, and confined almost en- 
tirely to a hand-to-mouth basis. It is 
difficult to convince buyers that the pres- 
ent price levels are permanent, and the 
opinion is still held by many that lower 
prices will soon mate srialize. 

Trade in the South is rather disor- 
ganized because of the action of the cot- 
ton market, the recent drop causing a 
marked let-up in flour buying. Further- 
more, some millers in southern Illinois 
state that business conditions in the 
South are making it difficult to get ship- 
ping instructions on old bookings. 

Export demand for clears and 
straights is active, and some very good 
sales have been made. There is a de- 
mand from Germany, the Continent and 
the United Kingdom, but exporters say 
it is almost impossible to get cargo space 
from the Gulf ports for October ship- 
ment, which fact is curtailing sales. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 27: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.50@6.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $5.80@6.25, 
first clear $5.10@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.80@6.15, 
first clear $5@5 40; spring first patent 
$7.20@7.60, standard patent $6.80@7.25, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sept. 21- Screerecr ret. = 46 
Previous ek’ oxrieeedoanee 4 30,000 47 
WORF BHO oececs.- seeeeeee 46,600 92 
Two years ago ............ 34,300 68 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Mewmt. BoB cccscscccsvcsces BG,308 67 
Previous week ............ 56,200 65 
WORE GOO os ccetseceevceces 49,800 64 
Two years ABO .....eeseves 46,300 60 


WHEAT 


The soft wheat market showed consid- 
erable strength, and prices advanced 
steadily last week. All grades were in 
demand, and there was a good clearance 
of all cars offered. Hard wheat was also 
higher. There was a fair milling and 
shipping demand for No. 1 and No. 2 
grades, and accumulative demand for off 
grades. Offerings were light. Receipts 
were 551 cars, against 476 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.50, 
No. 2 red $1.48, No. 3 red $1.41@1.44; 
No. 2 hard, $1.37. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 27, with comparisons: 

c-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1924 1928 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 120,610 111,150 160,280 138,790 


Wheat, bus.. We 4 567,945 999,720 556,040 
Corn, bus. . 478,800 608,400 300,790 378,330 
Oats, bus.. «+ 456,000 962,000 363,170 601,860 
Rye, bus..... 15,600 22,000 11,270 7,970 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 72,000 7,910 25,440 


Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks.. 34,010 ..... 48,310 =n cces 
Mixed feed, 
GRCHB .cccss 18,200 =... CF 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Sept. 27, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, and cream meal 
$2.90@3. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $6.25@6.35, standard 
patent $6@6.10, medium $5.90@6.10, 
straight $5.85@5.95, dark $4.65@4.75, rye 
meal $5.10@5.20. 

COARSE GRAINS 

A Department of Agriculture report 
indicating that a large part of the corn 
area required three weeks or more of 
good weather to mature started a buying 





movement in corn. There were fair pur- 
chases of oats, but the strength was bor- 
rowed largely from other grains. 

Receipts of corn were 177 cars, against 
289 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.10; No. 2 yellow $1.11, 
No. 3 yellow $1.12, No. 4 yellow $1.09. 
Oats receipts, 180 cars, against 128, 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 514%c; No. 3 
oats, 49@50c. 

NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, was in St. Louis on business last 
week. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
spent a day at the company’s St. Louis 
office last week. 

B. M. Gattermeir, 46 years of age, and 
who for 20 years had been engaged in 
the milling business at California, Mo., 
died at Olean, Mo., Sept. 25. 

Robbers recently attempted to hold 
up the office of the Missouri Bag Co., 
St. Louis, but a girl in the office attract- 
ed the attention of men outside, and the 
holdup was prevented. 

The memberships in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, of Walter Aufder- 
heide, St. Louis, and Harold O. Hunt, 
of the St. Anthony Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, have been posted for purchase 
and cancellation. 

EK. M. Hibbs, manager of the millfeed 
department of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Kansas City, was in St. Louis last week, 
on his way home from attending the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association at Cincinnati. 

The tonnage of freight carried by the 
federal barge line, operating on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior rivers, totaled 470,- 
500 tons for the six months ending July 
1, 1924, or at the rate of 941,000 tons 
for the year. It carried 710,431 tons in 
1923. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., and Arthur Bernet, of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
last week won the doubles championship 


of the Merchants’ Exchange Tennis 
Tournament, played on the Triple A 
courts. 


A seven weeks’ advertising campaign 
has been started in local newspapers by 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for the 
purpose of pushing the sale of its pan- 
cake flour. The same sales methods will 
be used at interior points in St. Louis 
trade territory. 

That business conditions in Mexico are 
distinctly on the upturn and likely to 
continue so for some time is the purport 
of a report made public by the foreign 
trade bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. It was based on opinions 
expressed by 21 consuls in Mexico. 

J. C. Westfall, secretary St. Louis 
Retail Grocers’ Association, has an- 
nounced that the third annual St. Louis 
National Food Show will be held at the 
Coliseum, March 16-21, 1925. It has been 
the custom in the past for the more 
prominent national milling companies to 
have exhibits at this show. 

Sept. 25 marked the fiftieth business 
anniversary of William E. Beckmann, 
owner and manager of the Beckmann 
Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Supply Co., St 
Louis. He has been in his present busi- 
ness since 1882, has been a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, for 
30 years, and was one of the first mem- 
bers of the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The offices of the Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis, which have been located in the 
Merchants’ Laclede Building, will be 
moved to a building at Eighth and Wal- 
nut, which is owned by the milling com- 
pany. The new offices will afford the 





firm more than three times its present 
office space, and will be thoroughly mod- 
ern in every respect. An electric oven 
will be installed for flour testing pur- 
poses. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic flour demand continues quiet, 
but trade with Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica is very good. The public grain eleva- 
tor continues to break records for stock 
on hand, so far as any period in the last 
three years is concerned. J. B. San- 
ford, superintendent of the elevator, re- 
ports 1,062,132 bus wheat loaded aboard 
ships for Europe during the week ended 
Sept. 20. Indications were that amount 
would be exceeded during the following 
six working days. 

S. P. Fears, grain inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, reports his department inspected 
3,098,334 bus wheat to Sept. 25, and 
gives the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 2,116,000 bus; corn, 408,000; oats, 
206,000; rye, 36,000. 

Flour prices declined slightly during 
the week. Mills’ prices to dealers on 
Sept. 25, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 


New Orleans: 
~—— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.10 $6.50 $7.95 
95 per cent ....... 7.75 6.30 7.50 
100 per cent ...... 7.40 6.10 7.30 
CE. eeawtestasceax 6.75 5.90 6.75 
First clear ....-... “nee 5.70 6.20 
Second clear ...... nee 5.10 5.20 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.40 cwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
oats, No. 2 white 63%c bu, No. 3 white 
62%c; corn, No. 1 yellow $1.33, No. 3 
yellow $1.32; hay, alfalfa No. 1 $27, No. 
2 $25.50; hay, timothy No. 1 $23, No. 2 
$22. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week, as reported by five of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, amounted to 26,328 bags. 
Details follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Puerto Cabello, 
300 bags; Panama City, 545; Tumaco, 
30; Guayaquil, 1,063; Buenaventura, 100; 
Punta Arenas, 10; Kingston, 1,075; Santi- 
ago, 156; Annatto Bay, 50; Moran Bay, 
100; Port Maria, 50; Black River, 350; 
St. Ann’s Bay, 25; Savannah la Mar, 50; 
Havana, 1,400; Bocas del Toro, 75; 
Guatemala City, 2,134; Belize, 10; Tela, 
15; Truxillo, 420. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 10; Havana, 5,440; Vera Cruz, 
6,490. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 490; Vera Cruz, 1,500; 
Puerto Cortez, 40. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: Paramaribo, 300; Kingston, 
370; Guayaquil, 1,500; Buenaventura, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,300; Puerto 
Tarafa, 470. 

The rate war engaging the attention 
of several of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Havana appears to be far 
from settled. Reductions for all com- 
modities, including flour, amounting to 
approximately 3314 per cent, were of- 
fered last week. The flour movement 
to Havana was stimulated for the first 
time, although in many quarters it is 
said depletion of stocks in the Cuban 
capital, rather than the reduced ocean 
freight rates, was the determining fac- 
tor in the increased bookings. The move- 
ment of other commodities through this 
port for Havana is said to continue 
normal. 

Little change is noted in the rice mar- 
ket. Prices and demand for the long 
grain rices are considered good, with a 
fair demand for new blue rose, which 
jobbers were selling on Sept. 25 at 5% 
@5%c, with firsthand sales reported at 
554@5 13-l6éc. The New Orleans Board 
of Trade supplied the following data: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 25 ........ 199,508 18,525 

Same period, 1923 ........ 111,756 38,580 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 25 ........ 29,177 130,992 

Same period, 1923 ........ 24,535 89,674 


NOTES 

Lyman R. Bowman, general manager 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
recently visited W. H. Barnes, New Or- 
leans branch manager of the mill. 

James K. Butt, of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, recently called on the 
New Orleans baking trade with repre- 
sentatives of J. S. Waterman & Co., in 
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the interests of Budweiser bakers’ light 
malt. 

Thirty-two parish and sectional ~~ 
are scheduled for Louisiana this fall, 
cording to information received }y the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
The state fair at Shreveport, Oct. 30 to 
Nov. 9, is considered the most impor- 
tant. The South Louisiana fair at Don- 
aldsonville is rated second in import: ance, 
while the fair at Alexandria, which at- 
tracts thousands of persons from a doz- 
en parishes, is considered a close third, 


A survey of this section, with an 
analysis of the agricultural situation and 
recommendations concerning steps to be 
taken to promote the best interests of 
farmers and businéss men alike, js 
planned by the agricultural buresu of 


the New Orleans Association of (Com- 


merce. “Prosperity of the New Orleans 
jobber, wholesaler and manufacturer 


rests to a large degree upon the fin:ncial 
condition of the trade territory,” ay edi- 
torial in the News-Bulletin, issued |\y the 
association, declares. : 

R. A. Sutin. 


MEMPHIS 


The most encouraging feature about 
the flour market here is that movement 
to the consumer is picking up. Jol bers 
report demand not large, but constant, 
and the aggregate volume of sales .. sat- 


isfactory. Little disposition is shown to 
seek contracts, and this attitude is Seing 
encouraged by distributors, who ar. not 


making any large commitments wi'|) the 
mills. In spite of the fact that «otton 
prices eased considerably, collections 
have shown improvement and the pw )lic’s 
purchasing power is better, becaus. the 
marketing season is under way. \\ ithin 
the past few days cotton has reco: cred 
several cents a pound, and this is « \unt- 
ed on to be reflected in general (rade, 
which will mean a good demand for ‘iour. 
Those dealers having contracts hay« giv- 
en shipping instructions at a fairly ood 
rate, but new business has been rest rict- 
ed to immediate needs. Expressions in 
the trade indicate that doubt is felt 
that the market will hold at ruling |cvels, 
which are at the season’s top. 

Some mills have not altered their 
prices, but others have added 1. 2ic 
bbl, and everybody admits the undertone 
is steady. Best soft winter short p:tents 
on Sept. 27 showed a range of $s 25@ 
8.60, basis 98’s, and standard patents $7 
@7.50. Western patents were $7 .25@ 
7.40, and blenders were still acce)ting 
business at $7.25, but predicting a1 ad- 
vance as soon as new purchases arrived. 
The baking trade is taking only i:me- 
diate requirements, and some distribu- 
tors reported buying not quite so ood 
as for the previous week. Most hiard 
winter wheat mills elevated their «uota- 
tions, and for the best grades of short 
patents the range was as high as *i.4, 
thence down to $7; standard patents 
ranged $6.65@6.85. 

Corn meal is moving slowly to the con- 
sumer, although it had been expvcted 
that with more selling of cotton it would 
be in better demand. Jobbers have tak- 
en but little, as they are fairly well sup- 
plied with stocks or contracts. Mes 
were asking $5.65@5.75 on Sept. 2', al- 
though some lower figures were mac to 
jobbers, presumably by people w who 
bought lower and have stocks l:rger 
than desired on the eve of the new sea- 
son. 

NOTES 

Albert Cox, of the Crescent | ‘our 
Mills, Denver, Colo., visited the © ‘ices 
of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. last 
week. 

A. J. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenm:yer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was ‘cre 
recently, the guest of Dan C. Hughe-. of 
the Clayton-Hughes Co., at a family »aT- 
becue and picnic. 

Walter M. Browne, Charles G. Ro in- 
son and Ferd Heckle, grain and will- 
feed brokers, have returned from Cinvcin- 
nati, where they attended the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ *a- 
tional Association. 

James P. Buchanan, flour and feed 
broker, Little Rock, Ark., has filed 4 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, giving 
assets as $9,000 and liabilities $27,("0. 
Unsecured creditors include milling co™- 
panies in six states. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS 


(Continued from page 41.) 


“If lobbying is on the increase it has 
been caused by these minorities, of which 
it has been said that there are no fewer 
than 500 with offices or lobbyists in 
Washington. The farm bloc is only one 
of the many organized minorities in Con- 
gress. To get what it wanted, it raised 
the cry of ‘orderly marketing,’ a cry 
which appealed to the unthinking masses 
who know nothing about the slow and 
natural evolution of grain distribution in 
this country. There grew up, like mush- 
rooms, schemes to pool grain and hold it 
for higher prices. There were added 
to the minorities representatives of wheat 
pools that had been holding grain at a 
loss to their members, and with the hope 
of recouping these losses they promoted 
or supported the McNary-Haugen bill. 

“The distress of the farmer is the op- 


portunity of the economic quack. In the 
United States Senate there are some 25 
members who have aided in the propa- 
ganda to destroy the present system of 
gra'n marketing. They are supported by 
the bureaucrats in the Department of 


Agriculture. Finally, there is a constant 
attack on the Chicago Board of Trade 
designed to destroy future trading alto- 
gether, so the domestic price of grain 
will bear no relation whatever to the 
world price. When all this is accom- 
plished the farm politicians think they 
can bring prosperity to the wheat pro- 
ducers by pooling all the grain and mak- 
ing the American consumer pay what- 
ever price they demand. 

‘To reach this goal, Congress must 
‘investigate’ at every opportunity until 
public gets the idea that there is 
‘something rotten in Denmark,’ and that 
co-operation is the only solution of the 
farmers’ problem. What does it matter 
if no reports of the ‘investigations’ are 
made to Congress? The people forget 
to ask for reports, but they remember 


the 


the hig head lines in the daily press and 
their minds are gradually poisoned. 
There were 64 ‘investigations’ going on 


in the United States Senate in 1922, but 
nol more than five or six of them resulted 
in reports that reached the public. Great 
mischief was done to business, suspicion 
was created and the seeds of envy, malice 
and mistrust were sown. 

“These are the things that are under- 
mining democracy in the United States. 
The activities of well-organized and en- 
ergetic minorities are gradually subvert- 
ing the American form of government 
from one of all the people to one of 
Should the elections this fall 
place a third party in position to domi- 
nate legislation, the position of the grain 
oe will be worse than it has ever 
een, 

In concluding his report, Mr. Quinn 
referred also to the matter of trade 
rules and arbitration work. He said that 
the number of arbitration cases continued 
to decline, and that it was gratifying to 
see the number of trade disputes growing 
less as the grain trade settled back to a 
condition of normal business. During the 
past year there were but 75 cases filed, 
compared with 81 the previous year, 110 
In 1922 and 167 in 1921. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE RATES 

Henry L. Goemann, chairman, made a 
complete report on the work of the trans- 
portation committee. He said it had 
been difficult to secure financial support 
from other organizations in the matter 
of getting reductions in telegraph and 
telephone rates. Therefore, it had been 
decided that the best way to prosecute 
this matter was through support and en- 
couragement of the congressional inves- 
tigation which has been proposed by Rep- 
resentative John J. O’Connor, democrat, 
of New York, who will bring his resolu- 
tion to investigate the telephone trust 
before the rules committee and ask that 
a committee of Congress to carry on the 
Investigation be immediately appointed 
and put to work. He will supplement 
his original resolution to include an in- 
vestigation of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and other wire companies. 

Mr. Goemann also made suggestions 
and recommendations in regard to the 
use of code messages, and steps which 
might be taken to secure a greater re- 
sponsibility for their correct transmis- 
sion by wire companies. Concerning 


classes. 








bulkheading of mixed car shipments, he 
said this subject was in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and no 
action had been taken. He also report- 
ed as to the result of conferences with 
the American Railway Association on 
loss and damage claims for shortage of 
grain in bulk. He reviewed at some 
length the reconsignment and diversion 
charges and the situation with respect to 
rule 16, with which many shippers have 
been dissatisfied. 


GRAIN RATE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Goemann did not hold out any 
encouragement for anticipated reduc- 
tions in freight rates on grain and grain 
products. Summarizing the situation, he 
said: “It is shown that grain rates at 
present in effect are not higher relatively 
than other traffic in car lots. Until 
cost of material, fuel, labor and taxes 
are reduced I cannot see how freight 
rates can be lowered and allow the rail- 
roads sufficient income for a fair return 
to holders of outstanding railroad se- 
curities, which I do not believe are in 
excess of the value of the properties, 
and this viewpoint will probably be sus- 
tained when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finally renders its report on 
the valuation of the railroads.” 

Mr. Goemann gave some attention to 
the proposed government ownership of 
railroads, and possibly public utilities, 
indicating a strong disbelief in such own- 
ership, and supporting his position by 
figures and illustrations. 


HENRY SWIFT IVES 


One of the notable addresses of the 
convention was on the subject, “How 
Socialism Is Encouraged by Thoughtless 
Business Men,” by Henry Swift Ives, of 
Chicago, an insurance economist repre- 
senting an organization of casualty com- 
panies. He said in part: “Business men 
who are ardent capitalists when their own 
property is concerned are sometimes just 
as ardent socialists with the other fel- 
low’s property. If the government own- 
ership movement were confined to social- 
ists and communists, it would still be in 
the theory stage. Its present menacing 
proportions are due to support from 
property owners and business men who 
see a fancied good to their own business 
in government ownership and operation 
of some enterprise not their own. When 
business men oppose the drift toward 
government ownership, regardless of the 
industry involved, our whole industrial 
fabric will rest upon an infinitely sounder 
foundation. 

“It is estimated that our local, state 
and national governmental activities cost 
the people last year -$7,500,000,000, of 
which 75 per cent was state and local. 
State taxes have risen from $155,000,000,- 
000 in 1903 to $845,000,000,000 in 1922, 
local taxes from $706,000,000 in 1903 to 
$3,301,000,000 in 1922. In 1923 the total 
of all taxes levied was 12.1 per cent of 
the total national income. During the 
past three years our state debts have 
increased at the rate of $80,000,000 a 
year; at this rate, in 1944 our states will 
owe $20,000,000,000. One out of every 
12 persons is employed by the govern- 
ment. 

“All these extensions of governmental 
authority into the private life and affairs 
of the people are socialistic in character. 
The socialist is trying to destroy democ- 
racy by permitting it to destroy itself. 
He supports all proposals to make the 
government more powerful, and always 
favors higher taxes. The most dangerous 
present tendency toward complete so- 
cialization is the agitation being conduct- 
ed for government ownership of various 
industries and enterprises said to be in- 
timately connected with the public in- 
terest. If the railroads, public utilities, 
insurance, food handling and distribu- 
tion, and similar enterprises, are taken 
over by the state, the socialist knows that 
it will be only a short step to a general 
breakdown of democracy. 

“Government ownership of industry 
may be defined as the substitution of 
government deficits for private profit. It 
is taxation for confiscation. It is the 
first and last step in the socialistic se- 
duction of democracy. It pretends to 
take away from those who have for the 


benefit of those who have not, but in 
reality it takes away from all to the 
injury of all. It is an attempt to sub- 
sidize mediocrity by penalizing genius, 
but actually the only effect of such a 
subsidy is to make mediocrity even more 
mediocre. It represses the reproductive 
processes of capital, and then tries to 
revive them by a tax gland operation. 
It is destructive of wealth growth, and 
productive of debt growth. It promotes 
waste, and demotes saving. And the 
whole tendency leads directly to the ulti- 
mate absorption by the state of all pri- 
vate property rights.” 

Developing the personal angle of his 
talk, Mr. Ives said: “I am here as a rep- 
resentative of a large number of stock 
casualty insurance companies. We have 
in our direct service more than 25,000 
agents, and are ourselves face to face 
with the most vicious and unwarranted 
attack on our property and our business 
by the advocates of state insurance mo- 
nopolies. 

“I do not doubt that many of these 
agents ardently advocated the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which proposed to socialize 
the grain handling and milling business; 
but I am equally certain that not one of 
these agents had ever advocated govern- 
ment ownership of the insurance busi- 
ness. On the other hand, I do not doubt 
that there are members of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association who, at 
some time or other, have advocated and 
supported state insurance schemes; but 
I am equally certain that no member 
in good standing of this association ever 
favored the McNary-Haugen bill. To 
both of these groups, and to all others 
similarly situated, I wish to say that 
they ought to be just as much opposed 
to government ownership of other indus- 
trial enterprises as of their own. 

“As I represent insurance, I want to 
call your attention to some of the dan- 
gers to your business through the de- 
velopment of state insurance schemes. 
I wonder how many of you are aware 
that 16 American states, Ohio included, 
are operating insurance funds for the 
writing of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and that two states, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin, have experimented 
with life insurance. I venture to say 
that few realize the extent to which this 
experiment in socialization has been car- 
ried. And seven of these 16 states, Ohio 
again included, actually prohibit private 
companies from writing this type of in- 
surance and require all employers of 
labor, arbitrarily and without option, to 
rely on state funds, politically adminis- 
tered, generally by union labor leaders, 
for their protection. And it may be 
added that these state fund schemes 
often have had ardent support of busi- 
ness men who are quite averse to the 
state taking over their own business, but 
who figure that they may be able to save 
a little money if the state runs some- 
body else’s business.” 


WHEAT POOL MOVEMENT 


Professor J. E. Boyle, department of 
agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
said that wheat pooling was an economic 
fallacy and could succeed only on a ris- 
ing market; that present wheat pools 
were but an evanescent phase of the 
country’s economic evolution and would 
disappear; that they were not co-opera- 
tion but a substitute for it, and an 
enemy to farmers’ elevators. He said 
that local farmers’ elevators were true 
co-operation, and had saved money, but 
that they were not spectacular enough 
for the leaders. 

There were a number of other inter- 
esting subjects to which want of space 
prevents giving attention. A. E. Reyn- 
olds, chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, which had been particularly active, 
made an important report. There were 
committee reports and group meetings, 
among them that of the feed dealers, to 
discuss proposed changes in feed rules. 
The entertainment and social features 
were ample, both for ladies and men. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of F. G. Horner, Lawrenceville, 
Ill, as president; C. Sturtevant, 
Omaha, Neb., first vice president; John 
S. Green, Louisville, Ky., second vice 
president; Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer (re-elected). Direc- 
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tors: J. W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio; 
George B. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y; J. R. 
Murrel, Jr., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; H. W. 
Reimann, Shelbyville, Ind; George E. 
Booth, Chicago; W. M. Randles, Enid, 
Okla; Reeve Harden, Hamburg, N. Y; 
W. W. Manning, Fort Worth, Texas; W. 
Carey Cook, Fort Collins, Colo; L. W. 
Forbell, New York; H. R. Wilber, 
Jamestown, N. Y; H. L. Shellenbarger, 
Lyons, Kansas; E. M. Wayne, Delavan, 
Ill; E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


A number of important resolutions 
were passed, among which were those 
registering opposition to and condemna- 
tion of government ownership; indorsing 
the budget system for the control of gov- 
ernment expenditures, which has already 
produced striking benefit; favoring the 
elimination of the grade of yellow hard 
winter wheat as a separate grade; in 
opposition to the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures, on ac- 
count of the confusion and expense which 
would result from the transition from 
the present system; in support of the 
present judiciary system of the United 
States and against any abridgment of 
its present constitutional powers; con- 
demning the amendment to the trans- 
portation act known as the Howell- 
Barkley bill, which would directly and 
indirectly so increase the expense and 
decrease the efficiency of operation of the 
railroads as to preclude any hope of 
any reduction of freight rates in the 
immediate future. At the same time the 
transportation act of 1920 was indorsed 
as the most constructive piece of rail- 
road legislation of the present genera- 
tion. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The resolution on this subject reads as 
follows: “The administration of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission represents an 
ever-increasing menace to the conduct of 
honest and capable business effort, and 
is being conducted, not only with utter 
disregard for the rights of individuals 
and the best interests of the country at 
large, but often in a vindictive, sinister 
manner unworthy of any governmental 
agency, and in its rapidly increasing cost 
of administration now represents a sum 
of material importance in our national 
expenditure which could be entirely elim- 
inated with decided benefit to the entire 
country.” 

There was also adopted a resolution 
accepting and indorsing certain princi- 
ples of business conduct. The attendance 
was not so large as had been anticipated, 
but 721 men and 120 women registered. 

W. H. Wiaern. 





WHEAT SCARCITY CAUSES 
COLORADO MILLERS ALARM 


Denver, Coro.—Colorado soft wheat 
millers are faced with a grave problem 
this year, caused by the extremely short 
crop of western soft white wheat in 
Idaho and Utah, where they obtain the 
bulk of their supplies. A large percent- 
age of Colorado flour is milled from soft 
wheat and moves into the Southeast in 
the form of biscuit and pastry flour, both 
plain and self-rising. Years of concen- 
trated effort were required to build up 
this business, and now, due to climatic 
conditions, it is evident that there is 
not enough of this variety of wheat to 
allow the mills to put forth any effort 
to increase their trade, and it is very 
doubtful if old customers’ wants can 
be supplied up to their full requirements. 

These conditions have brought home 
the fact that it would be advantageous 
to encourage Colorado wheat producers 
to plant soft wheat, especially in the 
irrigated sections of the state, and with 
this in mind, at a recent meeting of di- 
rectors of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., it was decided to purchase some 
good soft red winter wheat seed in the 
East and sell it at cost to farmers, guar- 
anteeing them a premium for this va- 
riety of wheat next year. The above- 
named company is taking the lead in 
this movement, and has the hearty sup- 
port of all other soft wheat millers in 
the state. A fine grade of soft red win- 
ter wheat can be grown on Colorado ir- 
rigated farms, and wheat growers are 
already manifesting much interest in se- 
curing some of this seed to plant this 
fall in place of hard red winter. 
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The millfeed market still lacks the 
support of any large consumptive de- 
mand, but it is keenly sensitive to the 
influence of corn and oats prices. With 
corn prices fluctuating nervously, the 
market for other feeds is unsettled, and 
thus millfeed quotations show a consid- 
erable range. As flour production is rel- 
atively light for this season, the output 
of millfeed is smaller than usual, and 
this is tending to keep prices firm in 
spite of the light demand. Inquiry, on 
the other hand, is active, for jobbers and 
mixers feel that, with bran, shorts and 
middlings so far below the level of other 
feeds, any offer at less than current quo- 
tations is worth considering. Until a 
change in the weather brings with it the 
usual autumn increase in consumptive 
demand, the millfeed market will pre- 
sumably remain largely a matter of 
speculation as to future values. 

- * 


The early part of last week feed prices 
were unchanged to slightly easier, due to 
prices of coarse grains and lack of de- 
mand for feed in the dairying sections, 
and also to the low prices at which feed 
was being offered in eastern territory. 
The latter part of the week, however, 
asking prices were somewhat higher, due 
in large measure to the influence of ad- 
vances in corn and oats. This was 
brought about by inquiries and bidding 
by jobbers who felt that, with advanc- 
ing prices in grain, feeds would have to 
do better, and endeavored to secure feed 
for prompt and deferred shipment. 

There has been no improvement in the 
consuming trade, and there may not be 
much of any consumptive demand for 
feed for at least another 30 or possibly 
60 days. 

The advance the latter part of the 
week indicates how sensitive the feed 
market is, as it takes very little inquiry 
to put it up. These advances are purely 
speculative, as the consuming trade has 
not entered into the market to any great 
extent, and is being taken care of in 
split cars. Until there is a better con- 
suming demand, markets will fluctuate in 
sympathy with corn and oats. 

Feeds are $4@5 ton cheaper than a 
year ago, while feeding grains are $10 
@15 ton higher. This makes a healthy 
situation so far as feed is concerned, 
and therefore as soon as cold weather 
sets in farmers are likely to begin to 
buy feed in preference to using their 
own grain. 

There is scarcely any distress or trans- 
it feed available in any quantity. Origi- 
nal cars being offered by interior mills, 
which sell their feed as produced, and 
when this is absorbed they invariably 
advance their prices. 

The Southwest reports a broadening 
demand for bran from California and 
other west coast territory, and also a 
somewhat better call by the consuming 
trade in northern territory, stimulated 
by cooler weather. 

Buffalo is able to take care of eastern 
requirements, but considerable feed was 
offered from Canadian mills in New 
England territory the latter part of the 
week on the basis of $30 ton for pure 
bran and $31 for pure middlings for 
prompt shipment, and $1 more for Oc- 
tober. Jobbers in the East are very op- 
timistic, as they feel there is going to be 
a broadening in demand for feed within 
the next six weeks, and believe that sec- 
tion of the country will use large quan- 
tities the coming winter. 

Very little feed has been bought for 
forward shipment. The flour demand 
does not point to any further sharp in- 
crease in northwestern production, and 
the general lull in flour buying doubtless 
will be reflected in curtailed operation in 
other sections of the country. 

The demand for gluten feed is slack 
and, while production exceeds the de- 
mand, manufacturers have not found it 
necessary to reduce their prices, as glu- 
ten feed is cheap compared to present 
asking prices of corn, 

Cottonseed meal and oil meal remain 





practically unchanged from the previous 
week. 
J. W. Jouno. 
- 
CHICAGO 


The millfeed market is rather dull. 
Consumptive buying is light, and coun- 
try dealers seem to be marking time. 
Mixers are displaying little interest in 
wheat feeds, and apparently have suffi- 
cient on hand or contracted for to carry 
them along for a while. As one local 
handler expressed himself on the present 
feed situation, there is no buying inter- 
est, and neither is there any inclination 
on the part of sellers to offer feed. Mills 
have little to offer, and reports are that 
they are confining their sales almost 
entirely to mixed car buyers. 

Spring bran was quoted Sept. 27 at 
$25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran $26.50 
@27, standard middlings $27.50@28, 
flour middlings $32@33.50 and red dog 
$38@40. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The millfeed market has been rather 
nervous, mainly on account of the er- 
ratic trend of corn prices. There’ has 
been a decline, but prices are again firm- 
er. The lack of an active demand pre- 
vents pressure that might otherwise turn 
firmness into a new advance. Consumers 
still hold off, and traders apparently 
have their present requirements covered. 
Sentiment is not bullish on immediate 
prospects, but seems to be turning in 
favor of a long pull. Eastern business 
is light, Canadian mills being reported as 
making offers that put local and other 
northwestern limits out of line. Mill 
offerings are small, favoring a firmer 
market. Nominal asking prices, Sept. 
27: standard bran $25@26 ton, winter 
bran $25.70@26.20, standard fine mid- 
dlings $27@27.50, flour middlings $31.50 
@33, red dog $38@39, hominy feed $42 
@44, rye feed $27@27.50, reground oat 
feed $12@12.50, old process oil meal 
$46@47, cottonseed meal $43@48, gluten 
feed (30-day shipment) $40.80, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


With only one mill selling, and that 
limited to its working capacity, there is 
not much doing in millfeed. The other, 
having its output contracted for, is prac- 
tically out of the market, and grinding 
to make shipments and delivery on or- 
ders. The slow demand indicates that 
buyers are not in any hurry to book 
future requirements. 


“MIN NEAPOLIS 


Sentimentally, millfeed is stronger, on 
account of the advance in wheat, rye 
and coarse grains, General inquiry, how- 
ever, is not what jobbers had expected. 
Mixed car buying is good, but demand 
for straight cars and round lots is miss- 
ing. Under the circumstances, mills are 
holding their asking prices firm, They 
are sold ahead; in fact, some of the 
larger Minneapolis companies have been 
in the market recently buying bran to 
help supply their mixed car trade. 

It is estimated that there are 35,000 
tons of millfeed at Duluth-Superior that 
will probably be shipped east before the 
close of navigation. Embargoes are in 
force against further shipments to the 
Head of the Lakes for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment. The quantity in store at western 
lake ports, while comparatively large, is 
really insignificant compared with what 
the country’s requirements promise to 
be, especially since there is no probability 
of Minneapolis mills increasing their 
production within the next few weeks. 

Canadian mills are said to be offering 
pure bran in New England markets at 
$1@1.50 ton under Minneapolis prices. 
At the same time, buyers here for east- 
ern interests say they cannot get any 
offerings worthy of attention. All in all, 
the situation is strong, due more to lack 
of offerings than to demand. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran in mixed 
cars nominally at $24@24.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $25@26.50, flour middlings 


$32@33, red dog $37@38, wheat mixed 
feed $29@32 and rye middlings $25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept. 30 Year ago 
OE sonsathakee 4 $23.00@ 24.00 $27.25@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 27.25@27.50 


Flour middlings... 29.50@31.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@37.00 33.00@35.00 


KANSAS CITY 

Slowing up of shipping instructions on 
flour, with a consequent loss in produc- 
tion, served somewhat to strengthen 
prices of millfeed late last week, after 
sales had been made as low as $22 for 
spot bran. The market closed around 
$22.25@22.50, with a few sales slightly 
higher. Little change occurred in shorts, 
which have maintained a steadier level 
than bran. 

Consistent support is lacking for all 
millfeeds. Mixers and the larger dis- 
tributors are in the market rather regu- 
larly for both spot and October bran, 
but they purchase only small lots. Hesi- 
tancy about paying more than the cur- 
rent market for deferred shipment feed 
has restricted the activities of the large 
users. On the other hand, mills show 
distinct unwillingness to part with Octo- 
ber or November bran without good pre- 
miums over present levels. 

The fact that bran and shorts are the 
cheapest feedstuffs has caused an in- 
crease in the buying of small lots by 
feeders and other consumers. Single car 
lot buying and mixed car demand offer 
the principal outlet for the production 
of offals in the Southwest. The majority 
of such sales are to local or southern 
territory. 

Pressure from resellers in the East 
continues, and is a factor in holding down 
offers. No feed can be worked eastward 
from Kansas City at present quotations 
with profit. 

While spot bran commands $22.25@ 
22.75, all October is selling at $23@23.50, 
with last half of October about 50c ton 
more. Other quotations, Sept. 27: brown 
shorts, $27.50@28; gray shorts, $28.50 
@29.50. 

ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Feed is selling as low as $22.50 ton for 


bran and $29 for shorts, but an active de- 
mand has developed at this figure. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Feed is active, with prices slightly 
lower. Quotations, Sept. 25, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.12@1.20 ewt; 
mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.45 
@1.55. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Demand for millfeed is quiet, with 
prices Sept. 26, basis Kansas City rate 
points: bran, $24@25 ton; mill-run, $27 
@28; shorts, $30@31. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Demand from both local and outside 
markets for bran is brisk, with offerings 
readily absorbed at steady figures. Pro- 
ducers’ steady refusal to shade prices 
finally convinced the trade that it would 
have to pay asking prices in order to 
obtain supplies. Bran sold on Sept. 24 
at $26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $28, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. 


GREAT FALIS, MONT. 


Millfeed quotations Sept. 26, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots: bran, $29 ton; 
standard middlings, $31. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Demand for millfeed continues good. 
Washington mill-run commands $32@33 
ton, in straight cars. Montana mills are 
quoting, for October shipment, $30 ton 
for bran and $31 for mixed feed. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The millfeed market is firmer. More 
inquiries are coming from California, 
but the prices indicated are not yet up 
to asked prices here. Local mills listed 
mill-run on Sept. 27 at $32 ton and mid- 
dlings at $44, in straight cars. Stocks in 
all quarters are small. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Millfeed demand is quiet, and about 
the only sales being made are to jobbers 
and mixers. Mills are offering a little 
freer, but prices are holding up well, de- 
spite the light demand. This is par- 
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ticularly true of bran. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted Sept. 27 at $26@27 ton, 
hard winter bran $25.50@26.50, and gray 
shorts $31@382. . 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Wheat feeds practically are unchanged 
as to price and status of business. (Or. 
ders beginning to come in show that 
preparations are being made for \ inter 
feeding operations. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

The millfeed market was strony, with 
an advance in prices. Quotations, Sept. 
26: bran, $28 ton; mixed feed, $3) 732. 
shorts, $32.50@33. Demand for © horts 
is exceeding the supply. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 


Soft winter wheat bran was « :joted 
here Sept. 26 at $28.75@29 ton, \ijixed 
feed $31@31.75, and middlings ~33@ 
33.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Millfeed was rather inactive all veek, 
with prices slightly higher and |) ‘ding 
firm. Orders booked were small Size 
and for prompt shipment. Quot ions, 


Sept. 27: standard middlings, *' 334 
ton; flour middlings, $36.50@ 7.50; 
spring wheat bran, $29.50@30.5 red 
dog, $46.25; cottonseed oil meal, per 
cent protein $52, 41 per cent | otein 
$50, 36 per cent protein $48; dair\ ‘ced, 
22 per cent protein $48, 16 per cei pro- 
tein $39. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Millfeed quiet, and buyers seem © jo- 
sition to take sparingly. Wheat |ran 
and shorts were received freely e¢) ugh, 
but new business has been lacking ‘The 
former was quotable at $26.50 to and 
gray shorts at $32.50@33, both f.. im- 
mediate delivery. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Millfeed continues in good d: jvand, 
with the market undertone ong. 
Prices, Sept. 27: soft winter whea! |)ran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio \tiver 
points, $28@30; standard middli)-s or 
shorts, $33@35. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Demand for millfeeds fell off rply 
the middle of last week, but inc: ised 
strength of markets and a returniny cast- 
ern inquiry gave the market a he« ‘hier 
tone toward the close, and prices were 


restored practically to former lev: 
Western mills on Sept. 27 offere: ‘ran 
for prompt shipment at $31.50, 1} -ton, 
and were asking $32 for October. |suf- 
falo mills were offering tonnage und 
$27, Buffalo basis, for spot shi) \ent. 
Western mills quoted $33 on mid ngs, 
Boston, lake-and-rail, and “asked ~ }3.50 


for October. Buffalo offerings were sade 
around $28. 

Cottonseed meal advanced 50c a: «ra 
period of weakness, being quot at 


$52.50, Boston, for northern rout: ton- 
nage. Both prompt and future off. ings 
were to be had at this price. her 
grades: 41 per cent $50, 36 per cen 46, 
same route and basis. 

Gluten has settled around $41.90. ost 
sellers quoting this price now afi © 4 
period in which there have been « ‘¢r- 
ences of as much as $2 ton. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Millfeed generally was in good de- 
mand. Some mills had a little bra to 
offer, but were sold several weeks « «ad 
on middlings. Prices were gen ‘lly 
firm to higher, the range Sep! 2 
being: spring bran, $32.50@33 ‘0M, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston: |0- 
cally, $33; winter bran, $33@34, sa <ed, 
mostly local; spring middlings, ~ 
37.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston;  °@!, 
$35; winter middlings, $37, sacked. iill 
door. Rye feed was practically sol out 
until early November, and was nom \l- 
ly offered at $33 ton, sacked, mill « °°: 
Country mills reported a light den nd 
for bran, with middlings about sold t- 
Both were offered at $38 ton, in |ilk. 
farmer trade largely. Rye feed, s me 
basis, $34. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

A quiet demand for wheat feed | °e- 
vails, with prices openly unchanged, ut 
there is some disposition noted to «ut 
prices to induce buying. Gluten t°° 
and meal steady, but hominy feed, s‘ 
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and oat hulls a shade lower. Ca- 
= pure bran is 25c and Canadian 
middlings 50c ton lower, with a dull 
trade. Quotations, Sept. 27: spring bran, 
&31.925@31.50; winter bran, $31.50@31.75; 
middlings, $33@37; mixed feed, $35 @38 ; 
red dog, $45.50; gluten | feed, $47.95; 
gluten meal, $59.70; hominy feed, $46; 
stock feed, $45; oat hulls, reground, 
$14.50; cottonseed meal, $45.75@55.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


\lillfeed is nominally steady under a 
livt demand for all descriptions. Quo- 
tatons, Sept. 27, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton. spring bran, $31@31.50; soft winter 
bran. $32@83; standard middlings, $83 
@3i- flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
S440 45; eity mills’ middlings, $34. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Feel prices are practically unchanged 
fron last week, and the situation is 
showing improvement, with demand 
son \hat greater. Quotations, Sept. 27: 
sta: !urd middlings, $33.50@34.50; stand- 
ard | can, $34@34.50; middlings, $35@36 ; 
fan. winter flour middlings, $388@39; 
rei “Og, MS@44. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


feed is in small supply and firm, 

in \impathy with the strength of feed- 
in. <rain, but demand is only moderate. 
C!, ing quotations, Sept. 27, in car lots, 
pe ton: spring bran, $32@33; soft win- 
t ran, $33@33.50; hard winter bran, 
§ 32.50; standard middlings, $33.50@ 
flour middlings, $39@41; red dog, $44 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


\lillfeed demand is steady, and the 
norket strong. One of the large com- 
es, on Sept. 23, booked 32 cars for 
fuiure delivery. Arrivals have been fair. 
Mill-run was listed on Sept. 24 at $35 
ton: Utah-Idaho 80’s blended $34.50@36, 
mill-run $33@34, red $33.25; Colorado 
10's, $33@35. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


\lillfeed shares in the general strength 
of Canadian prices. Notwithstanding 
the abundant supply now on the market, 
niilers were obliged to advance prices 
for offals $1 ton last week in order to 
keep them reasonably in line with wheat 
ail flour prices. There is a good de- 
mend for bran and shorts but, as mills 
are running heavily, the supply is more 
thon sufficient for requirements. There 

ome shipping to the United States, 

| Canadian bran is also being exported 
to transatlantic markets. This latter 
business is experimental. Quotations, 
Sept. 27: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, mid- 
dlings $36 and feed flour $45, in jute 
bags, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


MONTREAL 


\ctive business is passing in all lines 
of millfeed, although demand is not in 
excess of supply. Prices were unchanged 
on Sept. 27, as follows: bran $27.25 ton, 
shorts $29.25, middlings $35.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Bran was quoted on Sept. 26 at $27 
ton and shorts at $29, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver. With very light export flour 
sales and indifferent domestic demand, 
the supply of feeds is somewhat cur- 
tailed and very few straight cars are 
available. There is considerable export 
ae but no sales have been recorded 
o date. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Sept. 27, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the vom Feed Market Bureau, were, 
per on: 





M nneapolis— 1923 1924 
BGR Kit sanded o 00008 $27.50 $22.50@23.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 28.00 23.00@23.50 
Middlings . 24.50 @ 25.00 
tye feed m 24.00 @24.50 
‘lour middlings ...... 31.00 30.00@32.00 
Hed Gir veesse ess 6c c4's 35.00 37.00@38.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal ... 49.00 44.50@45.00 
BENS since are cocks es 36.00 31.00@32.00 
Middlings® ........... 37.00 33.00@34.00 
ROG OF 6s esvscktvees 40.50 44.50@45.50 

Duluth— 
Lo. CE eee eae 29.00 23.50@24.50 
MIGGHONS 60555... 058 29.00 26:00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed ... 29.00 29.00@30.00 


TOO GUE 80k sects cic ces 33.00 37.50@38.00 
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St. Louis— 
MED K.0:00 44.00 ; .. 80.00 24.50@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 29.00@30.50 
Gray middlings ....... 33.00 32.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 34.00 36.00@38.00 
aaa 32.00 29.00@31.00 
CS BIOS ececesiscccecs 16.00 14,50@15.00 
Alfalfa meal ..... 31.00 22.50@28.00 


Fine white hominy feed 34.00 39.00@40.50 
Kansas City— 


Pe MOU coscencevces 27.00 22.00@23.00 
Bran ...cceccsecsecsee 34.00 23.00@23.00 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 27.00@28.00 
GeO POTD c.ccccsece 32.00 28.50@30.00 
NS Peer rrr 29.50 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter DFAR .....0600% 36.50 32.00@32.50 
Pure bran ...........+- 36.00 31.00@31.50 
eee BOOM. 26cceececsee 36.50 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 32.50@33.00 
EE GE kapceeccccsese 41.00 43.50@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 37.50@42.50 
PO FOOE wcccccccccves 36.00 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ..........+ 31.00 25.70@26.20 
TPGR ciccccccsvcccsecs 31.00 25.00@26.00 
PES occ ccs sccese 31.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ....... 31.00 31.50@33.00 
cE PrP rrr 35.50 38.00@39.00 
MPO BEBE ccccccccgeccs 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal .. 51.00 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 43.00@48.00 
Reground oat feed .... 15.00 12.00@12.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 37.00 32.00@33.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 41.50 47.50@48.00 


Gluten feed, 100 lbst**... 45.25 .....@40.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


NE 6 06th o warhes $8.30 $9.10 
BOGEME ccc ccscecvcseces 7.00 9.10 
Te MEE oc o6-0ceeeesueee nee 7.50 
Per rere rT 8.90 9.70 
errr rr ee 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. fChicago. **30 days. 


AUGUST FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of feed from the United 

States in August, 1924, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, in tons: 




















Bran Other 
an Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
; TST TERT TTT ee Te TT 25 
DE, Gakvcbvsetes 620s «whan 52 
PEE Kecccvthacess ¢0s 0 ) rere 
GE hacia scccvseve sisee,) aeeee 830 
Newfoundland ...... enter « keese 31 
GORD. ccccescesseces: SC Gane 614 
Other West Indies... . 0 6eews 9 
Other countries ..... D  seess 5 

TEE becseevcaves 25 53 1,566 
TOCA, SOF cocccess 56 149 230 
Totals, June ........ 81 209 322 
TOC, BOOT cccccccs 77 87 581 
Totals, April ....... 296 976 700 
Totals, March ...... 405 1,119 1,341 
Totals, February ... 251 745 778 

-—Oil cake—, -Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ...... e0% GSTS cecce ecvvcs 
Denmark ..... SS. ae ane Toe eee ee 
Germany ...... 812 562 448 $0045 
BORN ccczcccss BBO sacek cece 8 evees 
Netherlands ... ose SG SOR sscce evace 
England ...... 168 4,689 224 952 
Scotland ...... 112 }} |) TTT eee 
Ireland ....... aes 7 112 84 
CamaGe .cccces | ee 
Panama ...... eee 36 3 
MezICO .cccece SB cence. cate - sess 
Newfoundland... ne  eeehe “*k008 23 
West Indies ... oon 1 11 62 

Totals ...... $3,281 27,875 861 1,124 
Totals, July ... 4,750 25,911 417 862 
Totals, June .. 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 
Totals, May ... 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 
Totals, April... 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 
Totals, March... 4,350 23,528 3,138 1,241 
Totals, Feb. ... 7,333 22,620 432 608 
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ASLEL 


With the exception of isolated cases 
of frost damage, the buckwheat crop has 
been successfully harvested, and is be- 
lieved to be abnormally large. The 
greater part of the crop throughout the 
United States reached maturity with 
much less injury than is usually the case. 
Information at hand indicates that the 
general estimate of a 10 per cent in- 
crease over last year’s crop will probably 
be confirmed as threshing progresses. 

Considerable buckwheat is already 
coming on the market, but demand to 
date has been slack. The feeling of mills 
is that prices are too high, as a result of 
the practical disappearance of old stocks 
of buckwheat several months ago. A re- 
cession of current prices is looked for as 
soon as urgent needs are cared for and 
the movement from farms becomes more 
free. 

Buckwheat prices on the Minneapolis 
market, Sept. 30, were as follows: Jap- 
anese, $3 cwt; mixed, $3; silver hull, 
$2.50@2.75; sacked and bulkhead lots, 
5@10c less. To arrive in September was 
quoted at $2.75; October, $2.25. 





Dresden millers and grain wholesalers 
are contemplating the direct purchase of 
wheat from the United States, instead of 
securing it from the auctions held at 
Hamburg from time to time. 
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4 Flax 

The flaxseed market has been some- 
what erratic, but in general firm, with 
the December future leading the ad- 
vance. Cash prices have likewise re- 
mained firm, a sharp advance the middle 
of last week being offset by a decline on 
Monday. Receipts from the farms are 
rapidly picking up, but the total quan- 
tity delivered in September has been ma- 
terially below last year’s figure, and to- 
tally disproportionate to the size of the 
1924 crop. Terminal receipts in Canada 
have as yet been practically negligible. 
Shipments of flaxseed to the East are 
rapidly gaining, but they were excep- 
tionally slow in getting under way, and 
thus the eastern crushers are still very 
short of supplies. 

The slow movement is undoubtedly in 
large part explained by the fact that 
flaxseed is about 20c bu under last year’s 
price at this time, whereas wheat is 34c 
higher, corn 36c higher, oats 9c higher, 
and rye 45c higher. Thus the farmers 
have every inducement to hold back their 
flaxseed and market their other crops. 
Added to this, the wet weather of the 
past fortnight has delayed the threshing 
of late flax, and has also interfered with 
hauling. 

Linseed oil stocks are reported as 
lower than for years past at this season, 
and it is also said that November-April 
oil contracts are less in volume than for 
many years. Oil buyers continue to hold 
off in the belief that the large crop will 
force prices down when once receipts are 
up to what they ought to be, and the 
crushers, with very limited supplies of 
seed to work with, are not pressing 
business by making price concessions. 

Meanwhile, the European demand for 
flaxseed continues active, with a rising 
market, and with prospects that the 
Argentine surplus this year will be ma- 
terially cut down by drouth damage. 
European stocks of flaxseed, and also of 
oil, oil cake and meal, are reported as 
very small. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is scattered, and not as yet very active; 
most of it is speculative, as the season 
for extensive feeding has not yet begun. 
With production still very limited, the 
market just about maintains its balance, 
the small supply offsetting a light de- 
mand, 

An interesting feature of the situa- 
tion, however, is the improved demand 
for oil meal for export. Seaboard 
crushers have such inadequate supplies 
of flaxseed that the northwestern mills 
are, for once, able to do an export busi- 
ness on a competitive basis. The situa- 
tion in Europe is such that a continua- 
tion of the demand for oil meal is to be 
expected. Much will, of course, depend 
on the actual situation in Argentina 
when the crop is harvested. As for Can- 
ada, the December flaxseed option in 
Winnipeg is still nearly 20c under Minne- 
apolis, which will give it a marked ad- 
vantage unless there is some change in 
the price ratio. 








MARKET BULLETINS 


Mrnneapouis.—Domestic demand for 
linseed oil meal is keeping pace with the 
increased production, and so far prices 
are strong. Crushers say this is due 
largely to export demand. They are 
selling oil cake on the basis of $47.50 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York, which is equivalent to 
about $43 ton for meal at Minneapolis. 
In other words, for the first time in a long 
while, export business is possible with 
northwestern linseed mills. Seaboard 
mills have exhausted their supplies of 
flaxseed, and only the northwestern mills 
are in position to consider export bids. 
A little business has been booked in the 
past week and, as long as the present 
situation holds, no weakening in domes- 
tic prices on oil meal is looked for. 
Crushers ask $43.50 ton, Minneapolis, for 
either prompt or deferred shipment, 
with no speculative buying. 

Dvutvutn.—Flaxseed futures have been 
irregular, but on the whole stronger, 
with December closing Sept. 27 as much 
as 914c over the week before, and Sep- 
tember up 2c. Receipts are larger, 
and cash buyers are finding it easier to 
fill their requirements. The basis for 
No. 1 spot is now 2@4c over the October 
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option, which means about 3c less than the 
basis of 1@4c over September. For the 
week ended Sept. 27, 743 cars of flaxseed 
were inspected here, a gain of nearly 50 
per cent over the arrivals of the preced- 
ing week. 

Cuicaco.—There is no change in the 
price of oil meal, and the market con- 
tinues rather inactive. Buying is scat- 
tered, and the trade seems to be holding 
off, expecting a decline in prices. Offer- 
ings are moderate, as mills are working 
on old orders. Oil meal quotations, Sept. 
27, per ton, f.o.b., Chicago, $46.50@47. 

Burraro.—Local mills are offering 34 
per cent oil meal at $46, for both prompt 
and October shipment. For November 
they are asking $46.50. The market is 
rather dull, and not much new business 
has been booked by sellers. 

PrirrssurcuH.—Linseed oil meal is in 
fair demand, with prices held firm. Quo- 
tations Sept. 27, ton, $51.50@52.50. 

Boston.—A dull market is reported 
here for linseed meal, with prices about 
$1 ton lower. The easier tone is at- 
tributed to the relatively high level for 
linseed meal, compared with cottonseed. 
Offerings for October, November and 
December shipment are quoted at $51@ 
51.50 ton, with little demand and few 
sales reported. 


Wiwnirec.—Quotations on oil cake, 
Sept. 27, $48 ton, in bags; oil meal, $50,— 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonpon, Sept. 17.—Flaxseed has fluc- 
tuated somewhat, but prices generally 
show an advance. Calcutta on spot is 
nominally £22 17s 6d, with August, 
August-September, September-October 
and October-November all at the same 
price. To Hull there are sellers in all 
positions at £23. Bold Bombay is a 
trifle higher, with sellers for August- 
September and September-October at 
£23 7s 6d. Plate to London in all posi- 
tions has sellers at £21 7s 6d; Hull prices 
vary, with spot nominal at £21 5s, and 
afloat and August to November shipment 
at £21 2s 6d. For new crop January- 
February and February-March shipment 
there are sellers at £20. 

Laverroot, Sept. 17.—Linseed cake is 
firm, with firsthand offers out of line 
with buyers’ views. American mills are 
holding their quotations firm at £13 ton, 
but one lot of 100 tons for September 
shipment was sold for £11 5s. Plate lin- 
seed cake for October shipment is quoted 
at £13 10s. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Sept. 1 to 27, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 











Minneapolis ... 2,066 2,577 604 267 
Duluth ........ 1,349 1,266 842 607 
Totals ...... 3,415 3,843 1,446 874 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 27, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

o—Receipts——_, -—In store—~ 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 716 540 199 27 360 20 
Duluth..... 629 559 227 ... 715 3384 


--1,345 1,099 426 27 1,075 354 








Totals 
PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 23...$2.22% 2.22 2.30% 2.24% 2.24% 


Sept. 24. 2.28 2.26 2.31 2.28 2.28% 
Sept. 25... 2.27% 2.26 2.32 2.29 2.29 

Sept. 26... 2.28 2.26% 2.32% 2.29% 2.29% 
Sept. 27... 2.28% 2.26% 2.33 2.30 2.29% 


9 
Sept. 29... 2.24 2.23 2.27% 2.26% 2.26% 


Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 flaxseed crop, based on condition Sept. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 











1924 1923 Av’ge 

PEIMBORGES. 0iccccctece 6,744 6,270 2,993 
North Dakota ........ 15,512 8,424 4,181 
South Dakota ........ 3,936 2,414 1,538 
BOOED. 6 bi caevtanece 2,033 902 867 
Other states ......... 804 419 362 
United States ...... 29,029 17,429 9,941 





Russia expects to export a total of 
40,000,000 lbs butter during the current 
year, against some 10,000,000 exported 
during 1923. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour demand in this territory was 
largely confined last week to maintain- 
ing supplies for near-by requirements. 
Some good sales have been made to Cali- 
fornia, but demand from other domestic 
markets has been light. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of the week: family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, carloads, coast, $8.10@8.30 
bbl; straights, 49’s, $6.10@6.60; cut-off, 
49’s, $6.30@6.70; bakers patent, 98's, 
$7.50@7.60; pastry flour, 98's, $6.80@ 
6.90; blends, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 98's, 
$7.35@7.75. 

Dakota top patents, Sept. 26, basis 
98-lb cottons, carloads, coast, $8.40@8.90 ; 
Montana, $7.40@8. 

United Kingdom flour demand has im- 
proved. September sales of North Coast 
mills averaged 13,000 bbls per week, at 
42@43s, c.i.f., for export straights. 
There has been no revival of oriental de- 
mand, Mill quotations, c.i.f., China 
ports, Sept. 27: straights, $7; cut-off, 
$7@7.20; patents, $8.20. Dairen was bid- 
ding $6, c.i.f., for Canadian clears. 
South and Central American sales were 
light at $6.10, f.a.s. for straights and 
cut-off. 

There has been a good demand for red 
and soft white wheats for export. Buy- 
ers accepted all offerings at the market, 
and had difficulty in filling requirements. 
Washington cash wheat, Sept. 26, sacked, 
coast: soft white, $1.48 bu; western white, 
$1.46; hard winter and western red, 
$1.37; choice milling blue-stem, $1.65. 

There is a good demand for Montana 
wheat on the north Pacific Coast, and it 
has been arriving here in larger volume 
than ever before, as Washington choice 
milling blue-stem commands 12@15c bu, 
sacked, more than Montana dark hard 
northern spring, bulk. Quotations, bulk, 
coast, Sept. 26: spring, 14 per cent pro- 
tein $1.56 bu, 13 per cent $1.53; Turkey, 
14 per cent $1.46, 13 per cent $1.42. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bept. 81-87 .ncccccsecccecse 88,4886 64 
Previous week ..........+. 29,919 57 
OD na ee sic ec recresc 45,696 86 
Two years ago ..........+. 34,693 66 
Three years ago ........... 27,270 52 
Four years ago ..........-. 18,591 35 
Five years ago ......... oo Save 74 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Bept. 87-87 ..cccsccecccces 20,253 36 
Previous week ............ 23,663 42 
WE BD accccevcccecneses 48,299 85 
TWO YOOTS AGO .....cccseee 46,589 82 
TREOO FEATR OHO ....ccvcces 41,586 73 
Four years ago ........6++. 18,530 33 
Five years ago ............ 40,280 70 


NOTES 

A shipment of 1,000 tons of Argentine 
corn arrived at Seattle last week. 

The grain elevator of the Mikkelson 
Grain Co., Hay, Wash., with 10,000 bus 
wheat, was burned last week. 

J. S. Davis, assistant sales manager 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. and E. J. 
Sperry, sales manager Washington Bak- 
eries Corporation, have been elected 
trustees of the Seattle Sales Managers’ 
Association. 

The department of public works of 
Maye are has suspended supplements 
to tariffs 10-D, 11-A and 12-A, carrying 


advances in the Washington coast line 
distance rates on grain, hay and some 
other commodities. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has petitioned the United States Shipping 
Board for a hearing on the Pacific Coast 





to take testimony relative to section 28 
of the merchant marine act as applicable 
to grain and flour. The Shipping Board 
has advised that section 28 will be put 
into effect in December. 

Meyer Lissner and B. E. Heney, of the 
United States Shipping Board, were in 
Seattle last week. Colonel R. M. Wat- 
kins, operating manager of the New 
York office of the Shipping Board, has 
succeeded E. P. Recuiveds as director 
for this district. Mr. Erkenbrack has 
become European representative for the 
Shipping Board. 

The Pacific-Australia Line, Swayne & 
Hoyt, Inc., Pacific Coast agents, an- 
nounces that Java and Sumatra points 
will be made ports of call, beginning with 
the December sailing of the Hollywood 
from Seattle. Belawin Deli, Sumatra, 
and Batavia, Samarang, Surabaya and 
other ports on the north coast of Java 
having sufficient cargo offerings will be 
ports of call. 

Henry Collins, president Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, and T. Shima- 
saki, Portland manager Suzuki & Co., 
Ltd., of Kobe, Japan, were in Seattle last 
week on the way to Vancouver, B. C. 
Mr. Shimasaki said that the Shanghai 
office of Suzuki & Co., Ltd., advised that 
stocks of flour were very low and that 
the only reason for the absence of flour 
imports was the inability to finance trans- 
actions through the Shanghai banks. 


The supreme court of Washington has 
rendered a decision upholding an order 
of the state department of public works 
requiring warehouse companies operating 
in the territory south of the Snake River 
to post and collect certain rates for grain 
storage, handling and other warehouse 
charges, dismissing the appeal from the 
lower court of the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Co. The principal question involved was 
whether the department used the proper 
method of determining the valuation of 
the investment in the warehouses. 


LOS ANGELES 

The flour market in southern Cali- 
fornia is strong, and jobbers and dealers 
report an active week. Demand is good, 
and the market steady, several companies 
reporting the signing of favorable con- 
tracts. Kansas flour is well received 
here, while that from the Pacific Coast 
northwestern states is meeting with 
much competition. 

Neither Hongkong nor Shanghai have 
purchased flour here recently. Until war 
activities in China cease, however, there 
will be no exporting of flour from the 
Pacific Coast. Unsettled conditions of- 
fer an unfavorable market. 

Quotations, Sept. 24, carloads, in 98-lb 
cottons: family patent $8; California 
bakers patent $8.40, blends $7.50; Kan- 
sas bakers patent, 91-lb sack basis, $7.45; 
Idaho, $7.60; Montana, $7.85; Dakota, 
$8.45; Washington, $8.30; Oregon, $8.30; 
blends of Washington blue-stem and Mon- 
tana wheat, $8.05; Oregon pastry, two 
grades, $6.85@7.35. 

The grain market shows activity, with 
some business in eastern barley. Ar- 
rivals have been fair. Quotations, Sept. 
24: wheat, No. 1 hard white $2.47% cwt, 
No. 2 hard winter $2.42144@2.52%; corn, 
yellow $2.34; milo, No. 2 California, 
sacked, $2.25@2.55; barley, 100 tons only 
$2.37 @2.42, No. 2 eastern $2.20@2.40, 
No. 3 eastern $2.16@2.30, No. 4 eastern 
2.15, Idaho $2.20@2.40; oats, No. 3 east- 
ern white $1.90@2.10, No. 3 Idaho white 
$2.20@2.31. 

NOTES 

Lucius H. Allen, manager Alco Flour 
Co., is in San Francisco on business. 

D. Kilpatric, owner of the Kilpatric 
Bakery, Long Beach, Cal., is in Denver, 
Colo., on a business and pleasure trip. 





R. B. Ward & Co, have absorbed the 
Barker Wholesale Bakery Co., one of the 
largest bakery concerns in San Diego, 
Cal. 

Employees of the Franco-American 
Bakery Co. and their families were the 
guests of the company officials at Brook- 
side Park last week. 

The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, southern California division, and 
families, held an outing at Ganesha 
Park, Pomona, Cal., recently. 

W. H. Eseman, president Southern 
California Wholesale Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the Franco-American Bakery 
Co., attended the convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at Atlantic 
City, Sept. 21. 

J. L. Eichelberger, formerly south- 
western sales manager Sperry Flour Co., 
is installed as manager of that company, 





New Sperry Manager 


succeeding F. S. Coates, retiring man- 
ager, who is withdrawing from active 
business after 12 years’ service in the 
capacity of manager. 

R. R. Barber, representative of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has been elected 
president of the Los Angeles Flour 
Men’s Club, J. A. Lovejoy, Standard 
Flour Co., vice president, and T. F. 
Johnson, Alco Flour Co., secretary- 
treasurer, 


The second get-together meeting of the 
Southern California Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation was held Sept. 24, at The 
Fleischmann Co.’s headquarters, with 
more than 40 members in attendance. 
“Fermentation” and “Ingredient Costs” 
were the subjects discussed. 


Construction of a brick building has 
been completed at Sixty-second Street 
and Southwest Drive for Kolb’s Bakery 
Corporation. Before coming to Los An- 
geles, Mr. Kolb sold his bakery interests 
in Providence, R. I., to the General Bak- 
ers’ Association. A house-to-house sell- 
ing campaign of Bond: bread, a Kolb 
product, has been inaugurated in south- 
ern California, and as soon as retail busi- 
ness demands larger production, another 
unit will be added to the building. 


GREAT FALLS 

An advance of 25c on patent flour 
marked the only change in the list for 
the week closing Sept. 27. This was 
due to the grain market movement rath- 
er than any increase in demand for out- 
put, according to mill managers. Cur- 
rent quotations, Sept. 26: patent flour 
$7.50 bbl and first clear $5.35, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

Threshing in Montana was quite gen- 
erally interrupted Sept. 25 by a snow- 
storm which covered most of the state 
where grain is grown. The snow melted 
almost as fast as it fell, but dampened 
the grain so that, unless warm, dry 
weather comes quickly there will be dan- 
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ger of damage by bleaching. The storm 
may also be followed by freezing tem- 
perature, in which event further harm 
would result to the grain. It is the gen- 
eral policy of Montana farmers to thresh 
from the shock. 

August Schwachheim, president and 
general manager Cascade Milling (Co. 
has returned from a four months’ trip “4 
Europe. Mr. Schwachheim is a native of 
Germany, and had not visited his |irth- 


place since he came to America ;; nost 
40 years ago. He enjoyed his tri), im- 
mensely, from the standpoint of health 


improvement, but found many thinys jn 
the country traveled over that gave him 
serious thought as to the needs of the 
hour in political administrative a (fairs. 
Mr. Schwachheim is one of the mos! suc- 
cessful millers of the Northwest, arid his 
company has a record for contiiuous 
operation of which few can boast. 


Joun A. Cunny, 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market strengt) «ned 
with the advance in wheat, and m.-t of 
the mills raised their lists 20c on sept. 
26 to $7.85 for top family patents, 7.45 
for bakers hard wheat and $7.95 for bak- 
ers blue-stem patents. The tone of |ocal 
buying was better. There is some port 
business being done at Columbia ‘tiver 
ports with Europe, but trade wit!; the 
Orient is still lacking. 

Weekly output of Portland mil's, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output ic 

bbls bbls vity 

Oe. BESEE cccvcres 62,000 30,673 49 

Previous week ..... 62,000 64 

We Oe vc pete i's es 62,000 9 
Two years ago..... 57,000 

Three years ago.... 48,000 3 

Four years ago..... 48,000 30,863 64 

Five years ago..... 42,600 35,777 83 

; The wheat market has advanced s|ead- 

ily, with a strong demand for all export 


varieties. The mills have also been fair- 
ly good buyers. In the past few days 
the country has tightened up, but there 
is still considerable wheat coming out. 
The demand is chiefly for soft white, 
which was quoted on Sept. 27 at ~1.48, 
hard winter at $1.39 and western rei at 
$1.364%. Club was quoted at $1.44, north- 
ern spring at $1.38, hard white at *1.50, 
and Big Bend blue-stem at $1.60. 

The feed grain market is in a firn: po- 
sition, being quoted on Sept. 27 al S45 
ton for No. 2 eastern yellow corn, *11.50 
for No. 3 corn, $35.50@36.50 for eastern 
oats and $40 for eastern barley. 


NOTES 

Alexander B. Robertson, grain dealer 
of Condon, Oregon, and Fred Kiddlc, an 
Island City, Oregon, miller, were recent 
visitors at the Merchants’ Exchange. 

The posted grain fleet is steadily grow- 
ing. Two additional steamers were char- 
tered last week to load full cargovs of 
wheat for Europe, and one was taken for 
the Orient. 

John J. Lavin has been appointed man- 
ager of the Portland division of the 
Sperry Flour Co. He will have chirge 
of the operations of the Portland [our 
Mills, Olympic Cereal Mills and cock 
properties of the company, as well as re- 
taining the management of its grain ce- 
partment. Mr. Lavin has served miny 
years with the Portland Flour Mills (o., 
working his way up from a clerkshi} 

J. M. Lownspat. 





COFFEE PROSPERITY IN COLOMB!\ 


New Orteans, La.—The Colom) ian 
peso is on a par with the American <lol- 
lar, according to Dr. Jose Diego Fa ion, 
consul general, who asserts his is the 
only Latin American country the m0 1¢y 
values of which are on a par with ft ose 
of the United States. In a letter he re- 
ceived recently from Dr. Jorge Vi &% 
minister of foreign relations, that ‘fi- 
cial asserted the national bank had re- 
duced the rate of interest from 10 to 7 
per cent, which applied to loans to ot er 
banks, which in turn charged 9 per crt. 
The old rate was 12 per cent. The pr>s- 
perity of the country, the letter sta‘ d, 
was due to coffee growing, the prod ic- 
tion of which jumped from 250,000 bass 
to 5,000,000 in 20 years. The value of 
this crop also increased from $5,000,(0” 
to $40,000,000 during that period. 

R, A. SULLIVAN. 
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COMPARATIVE FLOUR PRICES 

There has been considerable discussion 
during the past week regarding the basis 
on which calculations should be made, in 
order to arrive at the comparative sell- 
ing price (not necessarily the intrinsic 
value) of English port milled flour with 
imported flours. If the official price of 
London made straight run is taken as a 
guide to this end, then it must be real- 
ized that the official price as quoted in 
the newspapers includes all costs, includ- 
ing delivery to the baker. 

As is generally known, flour imported 
into the United Kingdom is usually 
shipped in bags of 140 lbs, but the price 
quotations are based on sacks of 280 Ibs, 
Port and delivery charges, however, are 
mostly reckoned by the long ton of 2,240 
lbs, so the charges enumerated below are 
per ton, and represent those which im- 
ported flour incurs before delivery to 
the baker can be effected: 

Port dues, 6d; London Clause charges, 
Is $d; landing charges, 9s; delivery 
charges (cartage), 8s; discount for mo- 
tor load of, say, eight tons, 2s 8d; fac- 
tors’ commission or travelers’ cost, say 
Is per sack, 8s; discount of 4d in the 
pound sterling for cash in seven days 
(45s would equal 9d per sack), 6s; total 
cost per ton, 35s 5d. 

Therefore, with eight sacks of 280 lbs 
to the long ton (2,240 lbs), 35s 5d ton 
equals 4s 54%d sack,—say 4s 6d, to sim- 
plify caleulations,—but it does not in- 
clude any commission for the importer, 
neither does it make any allowance for 
rent and interest charges, which com- 
mence almost as soon as the goods are 
landed. 

Today’s official price for London made 
straight run flour, for delivery within 60 
days, is 46s sack, delivered, but it must 
also be clearly understood that there is 
a gap between the official price and the 
actual selling price of 1s sack, making 
the selling value 45s sack, delivered. 

Therefore, to bring our calculations 
down to a comparative c.i.f. basis with 
imported flour it is necessary to deduct 
the charges for imported flour, viz., 4s 
6d, plus the 1s referred to above, making 
a total deduction of 5s 6d from the offi- 
cial price to arrive at the comparative 
value of London made straight run flour, 
which makes today’s price equal to 40s 
6d, cif. These figures have been con- 
firmed after most careful inquiry, and 
this deduction, in future, will be made 
in all market reports as regards London. 
_The figures given above may be con- 
sidered reliable for all imported flours, 
as although there are many cases of 
vessels carrying flour to London the bills 
of lading of which do not bear the Lon- 
don Clause,—such as Australian and 
continental shipments, in which case the 
1s 3d would not be paid, yet the import- 
er does not really benefit to this amount, 
as the quay charges are higher, and the 
buyer is only allowed 24 hours to remove 
the goods after ship’s report, instead of 


72 hours, as allowed under the London 
Clause. 


ENGLAND 


The general tone of the market has 
been firm. Although buyers are strug- 
gling to get goods at the old prices, sell- 
ers are demanding an advance, and with 
the supplies of world’s wheat in the 
Present state of uncertainty, there can 
be little chance for short sellers to work 
their will with prices. 

Flour prices have been firmly held 
——. the past week, with advances re- 
corded in Kansas and Canadian offers. 
No real volume of business has been 
done with Canada, but Kansas flours 
have been receiving more attention, and 
Some Minnesota flours have found 


friends, the latter more in the way of 
sample lots, for it is many years since 
flours made entirely from Minnesota 
wheats have been seen on the London 
market. 

Arrivals of flour in London reached 
a new low level of 5,299 sacks the past 
week, and sold readily. This has caused 
comment by some of our contemporaries, 
who compare this quantity with the aver- 
age for the past 25 years, which works 
out at about 40,000 sacks weekly. 

€anadian export patents are offered 
today (Sept. 10) at 42s 6d for Septem- 
ber shipment from the seaboard, al- 
though some mills are reported as only 
being able to offer for October at the 
earliest; but whatever the shipment, the 
price seems to be pretty general. Cana- 
dian top patents are offered at 44s 6d@ 
45s 6d for the same months. 

Minnesota mills are offering export 
patents at 43s 6d, c.if., and it is re- 
ported that some have been sold at this 
figure. If these flours prove up to their 
past reputation, Canadian flours will be 
up against real competition, for with the 
exchange position being equal, or nearly 
so, with America, quality and price will 
be the main factors. It is reported that 
good quality straight run Kansas flours 
are offered at 40@A4ls, and have been 
sold. Pacific Coast flours have met with 
a fair inquiry at 38s 3d@38s 9d, buyers 
no doubt wanting them to take the place 
of English, which, owing to weather 
conditions, is very sparingly offered. 
Minneapolis low grades have made a fur- 
ther advance, and shippers now ask 
31s 9d. 

Australian flours have advanced, and 
it is understood that shipping prices are 
now 42s 6d@48s for the best brands, 
while on the spot sellers are asking and 
getting 44s, 

London millers are unchanged for 
their straight run flour, the official price 
being 46s, delivered, which is equal to 
about 40s 6d, c.i.f. 

The annual bakers’ exhibition has been 
held this week, and there has been con- 
siderable speculation among bakers as 
to what London millers would do for 
them this year, many going very low in 
stock in anticipation of the plums of last 
year, when forward bookings were made 
at some shillings per sack discount. This 
year the mills have shown no disposition 
to budge beyond the 6d discount for 
delivery from Nov. 15 onward. There is 
a rumor that the millers are calling a 
special meeting for tomorrow, and bets 
have been made that the result will be an 
advance of Is sack, which would help 
imported flour. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been exceptionally 
small. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 3,095; Canada, 1,900; Continent, 
304. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices show some improvement, 
particularly the white. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba afloat is offered at 58s 3d, and 
September at the same price; October- 
November sold at 55s 6d@55s 744d. No. 
2 northern Manitoba for September is on 
offer at 56s 9d, and No. 3 sold at 55s 3d 
for first half September. No. 2 hard 
winters on passage sold at 52s 6d, and 
October made 52s 9d. No. 1 northern, 
Duluth, is quoted at 55s 3d for Sep- 
tember, and 3d less for October. Aus- 
tralian, steamer named, loading, sold at 
57s 9d; September shipment is offered 
at 57s 3d. Choice white Karachi on 
passage sold at 56s 6d, and the same 
price was made for September-October. 
Rosafe, 63%-lb, for September is on 
offer at 56s 9d, and Baruso, 63%4-lb, on 
passage sold at 54s. It is reported that 








all Plate offers for new crop have been 
withdrawn. 


FEEDS 


There is no change to report in Lon- 
don milled offals, which are firmly held 
at £7 10s ton for bran and £9 10s for 
middlings, both ex-mill. Plate pollards 
on passage or for August-September are 
offered at £7 10s, and for September- 
October at £8. Fancy Plate middlings 
are dearer, and offered at £9 12s 6d; 
for October-November, £9 10s. 

Linseed has moved in favor of buyers, 
and prices are lower. The spot value 
of Calcutta is nominally £22 12s 6d, with 
sellers at the same price for afloat, Au- 
gust, and September-October, while for 
August-September this price has been 
paid and there are sellers; for October- 
November there are sellers at £22 l5s. 
Bold Bombay is a shade dearer, with 
sellers for August-September and Sep- 
tember-October at £23 5s. Plate linseed 
to London is £21, with sellers for all 
positions. To Hull on spot and afloat 
the price is £21, but for August to No- 
vember there are sellers at £20 17s 6d, 
for January-February, new crop, at £19 
15s, and for February-March at £19 
12s 6d. 

The cottonseed market is firmer, and 
prices show some advance. Bombay to 
London, August-September, is £11 12s 
6d. To Hull the spot price is nominally 
£11 12s 6d, with same figure for August- 
September. For new crop, December- 
January, the price is £10 7s 6d. For 
Egyptian (black) London spot value is 
£13 15s, new crop September £13 10s 
and October £13 2s 6d. Prices to Hull 
are as for London for spot, but Septem- 
ber new crop is £13 2s 6d and October 
£12 lds. 

OATMEAL 

Trade in oatmeal continues quiet, but 
prices are firm, and there seems to be 
rather an improved demand on spot, 
with London millers inclined to hold up 
prices. Buyers of American and Cana- 
dian manufacture have been out of the 
market for a long time, owing to the 
high prices asked, hoping no doubt that 
sellers would have to meet them as re- 
gards price. This, however, has not been 
the case, and there are signs that ship- 
pers will get the prices asked, as soon as 
any demand springs up on this side. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINER LAUNCHED 


The launching took place on Sept. 11 
at Belfast of the Statendam, of the 
Holland-America Line. This ship, which 
is being built by Harland & Wolff, is 
reported to be the largest one under con- 
struction in any part of the world, her 
gross tonnage amounting to 30,000.. Her 
keel was laid down two and a half years 
ago, but work was stopped, owing to 
the high cost of production. Last Feb- 
ruary, however, the building of the vessel 
was again resumed, at the special desire, 
it is understood, of the late Lord Pirrie, 
who wished to provide employment for 
the men of Belfast, and financial assist- 
ance was rendered by the northern Ire- 
land government under its trade facili- 
ties act. 

It is still an open question whether the 
vessel will be completed soon, the deci- 
sion of the owners in regard to this 
having not yet been made public. It 
was the original intention that this ship 
should ply between Rotterdam and New 
York. 

NOTES 

A. E. Lawrence, of A. E. Lawrence & 
Co., grain importers, London, has re- 
tired from the board of the Russo-Brit- 
ish Grain Export Co., and his place has 
been taken by H. Smurthwaite, a direc- 
tor of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. The 
Russo-British Grain Export Co. is the 





organization formed last year for han- 
dling exports of wheat from Russia. 


David Gardiner, a member of the flour 
importing firm of William Morrison & 
Son, Ltd., Glasgow, is spending a short 
holiday in London, accompanied by his 
wife. During his visit to this office he 
stated that, although business in import- 
ed flour showed distinct improvement, 
competition from certain English mills 
in the Glasgow market was still very 
severe. 


Market Steady in Liverpool 

Liverpoot, Sept. 10.—The flour market 
is steady, firsthand offers being about 1s 
dearer. Some sales of Kansas patent 
were made at 40s 9d@4I1s 6d per 280 
Ibs, and of winter patents at 40s 6d@ 
41s, c.i.f., Liverpool. 

Offers of Australian were received at 
41s 6d@42s, September shipment. A bid 
of 41s was made for first half of Octo- 
ber shipment, but refused. Low grade 
flours are firm, Minneapolis second clears 
being offered at 31s 94@33s, according 
to quality. A small parcel of red dog 
was sold at 27s 6d, September-October 
seaboard. 

Offers of English new wheat have in- 
creased, and prices range 52s 6d@57s qr. 
On the whole, demand has been quiet. 
American and Canadian grades are of- 
fered freely, but sellers are not pressing. 
Shipments show a fair increase, but 
much of the floating supply is destined 
for the Continent. Prices are mostly 
6@9d qr lower for American and Cana- 
dian wheats, but Australian and Indian 
are 6d@I1s dearer. 

The oil cake market is firm but quiet, 
buyers having supplied their present 
needs. Firsthand sellers of American 
linseed cake ask £13 ton, but a reseller 
took £12 5s, while a bid was made of 
£12 7s 6d. Argentine linseed cake is 
firm at £13 1s 3d, but buyers’ ideas are 
10s less. A brisk trade has been passing 
in cottonseed meal, mostly to London, 
at £12 8s 9d ton, and £12 10s, Septem- 
ber-October shipment, for 50 per cent. 
Some monthly shipments from September 
to December of 36 per cent cake were 
offered at £11 10s ton, but no business 
resulted. 

* * 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and J. T. Mel- 
ady, of the Melady Grain Co., New York, 
recently visited the Liverpool market. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been very quiet. 
Arrivals have been very heavy, leading 
the trade to think that buying has been 
on a liberal scale. Importers have cer- 
tainly more to offer than what was ex- 
pected, but the prices they are accepting 
are much lower than those now asked 
for shipment. Something like 40,000 to 
50,000 sacks have arrived in Belfast dur- 
ing the week, and further lots into Lon- 
donderry and Dublin. This is mostly 
strong flour. 

Top grade Manitobas can be bought on 
spot at equal to 43s 6d, net, c.i.f., and 
an equivalent price at Belfast and Dub- 
lin, but this is only being accepted by 
one or two sellers, as the majority want 
equal to 45s, net, c.i.f., either port. For 
shipment the cheapest offers seem to be 
about 44s@45s 6d, net, c.i.f., for best 
brands under mills’ own marks for Sep- 
tember-October seaboard shipment. Ex- 
port patents are not freely offered on 
spot at low prices, as there are not so 
many arriving, but an occasional seller 
would take equal to 42s, net, c.i.f., either 
port. For. October shipment 43s, net, 
c.i.f., Dublin or Belfast, seems to be 
about the general figure. 

Minneapolis flours are fairly good val- 
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ue, both on spot and passage, except, 
however, in one mark, offers on spot and 
passage are limited, but the brand in 
question could be bought in any position 
on a basis of 44s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Shipment prices are probably 
somewhere around 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
either port, for September-October sea- 
board. 

Kansas flours have been freely offered 
at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
September-October shipment. A _ few 
small parcels were sold on this basis, 
though some of the higher grade flours 
were quoted too dear, one mill wanting 
as high as 42s, net, c.i.f., either port. 
Soft winters have been in line, and busi- 
ness could be done in quantity if prices 
were only steady, but with continued 
fluctuations going on in wheat, consumers 
have not the confidence to buy ahead. 
Some very good ordinary export patents 
have been bought at about 42s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, for September-October ship- 
ment, which is quite in line with the price 
of local millers, who are wanting equal 
to 42s 6d@43s, net, c.i.f. The bar to 
sales in quantity is the distant position 
in an uncertain market. 

Oatmeal has not shown much change 
from a week ago. Best brands of flake 
are around 45s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, but there are some brands on offer 
at 44s, c.i.f., for September-October sea- 
board shipment, and even 33s 6d_ has 
been indicated in some qualities. Spot 
prices are difficult to maintain at ship- 
ment figures, sellers having to take a 
little less than the replacing price. Me- 
dium cut is very firm for shipment, mills 
wanting about 42s@42s 64d, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, for best brands, and 41s 6d 
was mentioned for some brands. On spot 
it is difficult for importers to make over 
41s, c.i.f. terms, ex-store, and there are 
still some parcels to sell. 

Mill offals have been very firm, and a 
steady trade has been done. English 
millers are getting about £11 10s ton for 
their fancy broad white bran, but Irish 
millers cannot get more than £10 10s for 
their ordinary white bran, delivered, less 
discount for cash. Red bran, which is in 
limited supply, is fetching about £9@ 
£9 10s, Belfast and Dublin. Feeding 
flours are very scarce, and would com- 
mand about £10@12 ton, delivered. The 
general demand for all classes of feeds 
is improving. 





SCOTLAND 


Grascow, Sept. 8.—Small as are Glas- 
gow’s stocks of wheat and flour, as at 
the beginning of this month, they are 
about twice the quantity available at 
the same date last year. Today the mar- 
ket, despite the narrow stocks carried, 
is still fairly listless. The reluctance on 
the part of bakers to replenish their 
stocks, and of importers to commit 
themselves ahead, is attributed to the 
fact that the visible stocks on passage 
and in North America are known to be 
very heavy. 

Importers who are studying the posi- 
tion have concluded that Kansas millers 
must be doing very well with central 
Europe and Germany at present. Their 
prices are said to be too high as yet to 
induce good trade here. Kansas patents 
are quoted at 41s sack, and clears 40s, 
c.i.f. At these rates, importers cannot 
hope to compete with home millers in 
these flours, which are offered, at equal 
to 36s 6d@40s, c.i.f. The flour made by 
the home millers from Kansas wheat is 
regarded as too soft in quality but they 
have enjoyed a fairly good trade till 
now. It is recognized, of course, that if 
the American millers’ product is dearer 
than the home millers’, they are giving 
a better article for the price asked. 

As regards the general level of prices, 
the movement in exchange of late has 
been sufficient to add 7d sack to the cost 
of flour. Home millers are still offer- 
ing their goods at the same rates as last 
week. Imported Manitobas are offered 
at 42s@42s 6d forward, but they can be 
bought on spot at less. Australians are 
about 41s 6d for October shipment, but 
on spot they are about 40s, c.i.f. Cana- 
dian winters are 41@49s, c.i.f., on spot, 
and 39s 6d@40s forward. American win- 
ters are about 42s. 

Home millers are apparently able to 
command a high price for their offals. 
Bran is now selling at about £8 ton. 
At a time when there is new hay avail- 
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able and the farmers are also cutting 
oats, the millers’ charge for bran seems 
exceptionally high. So long as pe | can 
exact this return for offals, it will ob- 
viously place them in a favorable posi- 
tion for flour, and meantime they are 
believed to be collectively maintaining the 
level of offal values. 


HOLLAND 

AmsrerpaM, Sept. 8.—The better feel- 
ing recently reported has not only con- 
tinued, but has become more pronounced 
during the present week. The incessant 
rains and the reports from abroad about 
conditions detrimental to the crops are 
causing the feeling that we shall be more 
dependent on supplies from abroad than 
would have been the case under more 
normal conditions, and such conviction, 
once established, never fails in its result 
of making the trade look about for se- 
curing its requirements in good time and 
at smallest possible cost. 

Where such anxiety is manifested gen- 
erally, inquiries spring up in many quar- 
ters, which leads the uninitiated to think 
that the demand is of a special nature, 
based on some particular requirement, 
but this is not the case. This week a 
demand for flour has been received from 
various interior points, where the influ- 
ence of the unseasonable weather is more 
noticeable than in the large towns; more- 
over, importers in the German Rhine 
provinces were likewise in the market as 
buyers of fair lots for early delivery, 
offers for distant delivery receiving but 
little attention. 

The same adverse weather situation as 
prevails here is also being experienced 
across the border, and the latest reports 
point to a general unfavorable estimate 
of the western and central European 
crops, part of which is still in the fields, 
mostly cut but deteriorating in conse- 
quence of the excessive moisture. Root 
crops, such as potatoes, which should 
have been maturing at this time, are very 
backward and are showing signs of dis- 
ease. 

The market for home grown cereals is 
jan | firm, and prices asked are consid- 
erably above last week, particularly for 
oats, which showed a considerable ad- 
vance, this crop having suffered to a large 
extent. Wheat, rye, beans and peas 
prices are much higher than last week. 

Home millers have advanced their flour 
quotations slightly, 19 florins being asked, 
against 18.75 last week, which is some- 
what surprising, as conditions would 
have warranted a higher price. Our 
home mills are placing fair quantities of 
their flour in the Rhine provinces across 
the border, and therefore do not feel 
pressed to find an outlet for their prod- 
uct at home. However, by holding the 
price of home milled flour at this low 
level, foreign flour is kept out of the 
market, and this may account perhaps 
for the unnecessary sacrifice. 

There are practically no stocks of 
American flour here, arrivals during the 
past week not reaching 25,000 bags. 
These were cleared off quickly, either 
going direct into consumption, across the 
border into Germany, or to more central 
Europe. 

Inquiry mainly was for a good, straight 
flour competing in price with the home 
milled commodity, which, therefore, after 
considering costs, should not be held 
above 18.50 florins, c.i.f., but offers have 
been few, and mostly too dear to lead 
to business. Hard wheat winter patents 
were held at $7.60, which at the higher 
rate of exchange now prevailing means 
19.75 florins per 220 lbs, which is too 
high, compared with home flour. Coun- 
ter bids were made, but they did not lead 
to business. 

Condensing the position, it means that 
importers are willing to buy, if prices 
will only come into reasonable line with 
the home milled commodity, and at $7.10, 
based on today’s rate of exchange, for an 
honest straight flour, millers can look 
forward to a good trade in this market. 


JUGOSLAVIA 

Buparest, Aug. 30.—It is becoming 
more and more evident that this year’s 
crop is disappointing. Although the lack 
of reliable statistics makes it difficult to 
venture a precise estimate, yet it can 
be stated with every likelihood that the 
cereals crop will yield 20 to 25 per cent 
less than in the previous year. Espe- 


cially the wheat “y 4 of the old kingdom 
(Servia) is under the average, with in- 
ferior qualities and 5 to 6 per cent ad- 
mixture, the natural weight not exceed- 
=> to 60.5 Ibs bu. 
he so-called ee districts (Sla- 
vonia, Dalmatia, Montenegro), the crop 
of which does not cover home require- 
ments, will have to import on a large 
scale. As the neighboring countries are 
likewise reaping poor harvests, and Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia, as well as Hun- 
gary, show much interest in Jugoslavian 
wheat, prices are steadily rising, but still 
not exceeding the pre-war average, al- 
though production has become much 
dearer than it was before the war. 
The advance in American markets was 
a new stimulus for higher prices, and 
wheat is quoted in Bdacska stations at 
3.80@3.90 dinars per 220 lbs. In Syrmia 
the same price is ruling, while Servian 
wheat must be sold cheaper, owing to 
its inferior quality. In Croatia-Slavonia, 
owners abstain from offers. Oats are 
quoted at 2.90@8 dinars, delivered in 
Bacska stations, and corn at about the 
same price. 
For barley there is a particularly brisk 
demand, and brewers pay 3.55 dinars for 
qualities, which are lacking. The 
rmness of malting barley is a special 
feature of all central European markets, 
the price having risen in Budapest to 
500,000 crowns, in Vienna to 580,000 
Austrian crowns, in Bratislawa (Press- 
burg) to 255 Czecho crowns, in Berlin to 
215 gold marks. Germany intends pro- 
hibiting the export of malting barley. 
In Budapest, barley is as dear as wheat. 
In order to protect ey mills 
against the competition of Italian mills, 
the government has introduced an im- 
port duty of eight golden dinars, equal 
to 72 paper dinars, upon Italian flours. 
Since this took place, the poor wheat 
crop being gathered in Italy has induced 
the Italian government to prohibit wheat 
exports, to reduce the flour import duty 
from 1.50 lire to 65 centesimi, and to 
reduce to a small quantity the flour 
which can be exported from Italy in the 
transit milling. This means an improve- 
ment in the situation of Jugoslavian 
mills, which, however, claim from their 
government further facilities, such as the 
abolition of the flour export duty and 
prohibition of wheat exports. The gov- 
ernment is not disinclined to help mills, 
but the prohibition of wheat exports is 
energetically opposed by the agrarians. 
Bené Scuwarz. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Buparest, Aug. 30.—The recent ad- 
vance in grain was not followed by the 
Prague market. This may appear 
strange, because Czechoslovakia, as a big 
importer of cereals and flours, is de- 
pendent on the world’s market. The 
explanation is that there is an accumula- 
tion of wheat and flour stocks, because 
importers, who considered the introduc- 
tion of the intended grain and flour im- 
port duty as an accomplished fact, im- 
ported during the spring months quan- 
tities of wheat and flour exceeding the 
normal consumptive requirements of the 
republic. However, this policy proved 
to be precipitate, as the introduction of 
the protective duty has been put off on 
account of the poor crop yield in Slo- 
vakia and the actual high level of prices. 
To illustrate the actual statistic situa- 
tion, note the following statement con- 
cerning the period Aug. 1, 1923, to end 
of May, 1924: 
m—Quintals——_. 
Wheat Rye 
Harvested in 1923 ...... 9,859,131 13,548,603 
Net imports ............ 742,709 316,617 


Equivalent of imported 
MOUF ceccccccccccceses 4,136,186 





Total supply ......... 14,738,026 13,865,220 

As regards wheat, the imports as stat- 
ed above have exceeded those of the pre- 
vious cereal year by 17,000 carloads. 
Since the end of May further consid- 
erable quantities have been imported. 
The accumulations of rye and rye flour 
are still bigger, and this explains the 
declining tendency of prices, which re- 
main under the import level. 

The crop result in the republic, taken 
as a whole, is rather weak, especially in 
Slovakia. In Bohemia and Moravia, 
where farming methods are better, the 
wheat yield is better, but there also is a 
shortage compared with last year, while 
the rye yield is better. Owing to the 
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larger area of sugar beets, the area sown 
to cereals is smaller than in forier 
years. On the whole the crop is irrevy- 
lar, and daily rainfalls are interfering 
with harvest. It is still too early to 
make a forecast in figures. . 

The situation of the milling industry 
in Czechoslovakia is going from bad {5 
worse, because it has no protection 
against the overwhelming competition of 
foreign mills. According to the sti‘, 
ment of the statistical office of Pray 
flour imports amounted in June to 34). 
817 quintals, against 155,064 in Jy 
1923, the bulk of these comprising ¢., 
grade and fancy flours. 

In the first six months of this 
the flour imports amounted to 1,80/ 
quintals, compared with 942,699 in (\\ 
same period of the previous year, «1d 
they are likely to increase in sympa! iy 
with the higher standard of life and 
refined taste of the city population in 
republic. The export of home made 
grade flours is gradually decreas 
The milling industry continues to cl: 
for the introduction of an efficac’ .s 
import duty upon flours. 

Home grown wheat is quoted at 2 
2.10 Czecho crowns per 220 lbs, ie 
grown rye at 1.55@1.60, and bar! it 
2.10@2.45, delivered at growers’ sti! iins. 
The tendency of barley is partici’ rly 
firm, owing to the bad crop outlooks, 
and Bohemia is likely to import }) le 
from Germany and Poland. Ameri«an 
lard is quoted at a half crown hiv ver 
than home made; thus the lard im) ort 
is at a standstill. 


Bené Scuwa 


HUNGARY 
Bupapest, Aug. 30.—Further dete 
tion of the cereal crops has taken } 
In the most critical stage of ripeni: 
intense heat has caused shriveling 0! 
kernels, and thereby the yield hi 
lessened. According to the lates! 
mate of our agricultural office, th: 
in bushels are as follows: 
1924 


TERS ccc cccvescesecs 51,310,000 
BE 9:0 000 600% tiecrsaen 23,240,000 
BNE cccccvecceccess 15,170,000 
GE Seeteeksducedsner 17,500,000 


The outlook for the corn crop \< het- 
ter, and the yield is likely to exc (| | 
year’s. 

Despite the unsatisfactory crop result, 
prices of cereals and flours have ed, 
not only in sympathy with the reoction 
which has taken place on Americ \ar- 
kets, but also on account of the i) «tiv- 
ity ruling in the flour trade. ()) the 
Budapest Corn Exchange the fo «ving 
prices are quoted per bushel, | eX- 
change being calculated at 76,000 vns 
to the dollar: wheat, $1.38; rye. 15; 
barley, $1.38; oats, $1.38;.corn, =! '5 

Average flour prices quoted by !\uda- 
pest mills per sack of 280 lh-. top 
grades, $11.90; cooking flours, ~10.50; 
bread flours, $10.30. 

The trade on the Corn Exchan '¢ em- 
braces only small quantities; 0) some 
days the wheat sold does not ex i) 
carloads of 100 quintals each. ‘| 
son is that the home trade as we! 
export movement of mills is quite ‘siz 
nificant. Czechoslovakia, the chie: mar- 
ket for our surplus of top grade. is n° 
buyer at present, because the ( echo 
slovakian government refuses to <"\!\' 
import licenses for Hungarian flo 

There is an intention to exert | 
upon Hungary in order to obtain 
ties for the introduction of C 
textile goods into that country, | 
change for which they would be in 
to give import licenses for Hunygari«! 
flours. Negotiations tending to overcom 
this difficulty are in progress, and tl 
hope is justified that a commercial treat 
will be concluded between these tw 
countries, but for the moment our flou 
export trade is at a standstill. : 

According to the new decree restoring 
milling in bond, mills are permitted t 
introduce foreign wheat and rye dut) 
free, provided they re-export the flour: 
made therefrom within three months, bu 
they must export 98 per cent of whea 
flour and 97 per cent of rye flour; the) 
are free to export not only top grades 
but any kind of flour, and also bran 
Should they fail to export the flour with- 
in the said period, they must pay the 
entry duty for the raw material im 


L 


As a matter of fact, mills cannot de- 
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rive any. advantage from milling in tran- 
sit, because Roumania has no wheat sur- 
plus; on the other hand, Jugoslavia, 
which country is a wheat exporter, claims 
prices which prove to be too high, be- 
cause the Czechoslovakian mills are also 
buyers of Jugoslavian wheat. Thus the 
situation of the Hungarian mills is most 
unsatisfactory, for they are reluctant 
buyers of wheat, and this explains the 
declining tendency of the wheat market, 
which is aided by the sharp reaction in 
American markets. 

The Austrian government, which in- 
tended to introduce a protective duty 
upon grains and flours, was obliged to 
put off the realization of such a measure 
in order not to render bread prices still 
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higher; however, a so-called sliding scale 
is now being prepared in Austria, which 
means that the entry duty will not be 
a fixed figure, but will fluctuate accord- 
ing to the level of grain prices; the duty 
will be reduced if the price of wheat 
exceeds a certain level, and raised if 
the latter should sink under a certain 
level. Thus a fixed relation will be estab- 
lished between the duty and the price of 
grain. 

It remains to be seen if such a meas- 
ure, which seems reasonable in theory, 
will lead to the contemplated results. 
The uncertainty created by a sliding 
scale is a great disadvantage to the 
trade, as there is no fixed basis for com- 
mercial calculation. Bené Scuwarz. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Aug 1, 1923, to July 31, 











with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
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D estic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Totals 
A es, Madeira .......- ee os ee 1 ee 1 es 2 ee a3 ae oe 4 
Be! CiUM ccccccscceccccece 4 4 6 4 3 6 7 5 4 2 7 3 55 
Di cMarl ccccccccecccees 12 18 38 37 #=+22 «18 9 7 7 4 6 5 163 
Erthomia ocscccccccccees as 1 2 9 3 oe 5 1 as es ee Pr 21 
Pintamd ccccccccccvescces 63 68 79 90 75 68 382 7 . 31 18 14 “— 
PruN€® cecccceccesncesece em 1 ee 1 ee ae ee a eo os 
rf MOBY ccccccccesevecs 110 105 183 148 147 171 194 184 106 85 63 38 ae 
Gibraltar ..ccccccccccsecs ee ee as A? os rT os ee ee os ee es 
G D cscctesedeweeenees 17 89 567 58 19 22 7 8 17 26 66 78 453 
Hungary ...... cot tan bows es oe ee <s ee - Te 2 ee oe ee ee 2 
Ttaly cocssgadeestedewese 5 8 20 of 8-88 49 wd 2. 16 1 ee 151 
Iceland, O€C. cccccceseees in ee 1 - os 6 1 oe 1 ee oe es 3 
J slavia, etc. ....+.++. ee ee ee a 1 ee ee ee oe oe ee 1 6 
Latvia ccccdcecvcccseeces 1 3 3 1 es oe es 8 os ee nae & 
Malta, O88, cecccescsccses 4 1 1 6 5 5 5 rT 2 ee ie 29 
N TlandS ....++-eeeeee 97 175 183 214 157 101 182 182 158 126 120 65 1,760 
N OP 6 udeay ds 60kaene 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 1 1 1 “% 8 115 
I nd, Danzig ......... 4 3 10 3 1 “ 6 1 1 4 33 
f Ol ccecvewvsscnsses es 1 os ee ee 2 és os ee oe 3 
¢ O casehetewsseees<s 9 16 38 30 «321 13 6 5 5 7 2 3 139 
1 ey in Europe ....... 11 8g 6 2 - ee re 1 1 31 
U d Kingdom ........ 170 192 149 1382 140 90 84 84 93 108 106 73 1,421 
( Pr Burepe cecccescose as ee 1 on 1 es oe 1 ee te 8% 3 
( AD nc vedaeaescnecnes 30 8 9 3 il 5 13 6 10 6 6 7 114 
I h Honduras ....... 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 22 
Cc Rica 10 8=25 6 7 4 3 4 9 8 10 7 6 99 
G ala 6 9 9 12 14 #12 #11 «14«12 7 12 ii 129 
H ras 6 8 6 5 5 5 3 4 4 7 4 5 62 
N gua 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 8 5 9 6 4 69 
I b ine 6 10 5 7 8 9 5 6 5 7 8 5 81 
§ MS sckeseneaere ee 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 12 5 9 6 5 103 
Mexico sccivseescesasens 44 41 #47 «+32 #832 42 «#«4+$44 +50 61 47 24 18 472 
Gabe .idecsenberecssesas 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 126 82 78 81 84 1,109 
Maiti ..cssawtunsaeee sane 24 #38 )§«6|6©6§620C i 456i HACC 8G C4 2D 18 420 
B WD cceeewastes se. 2 2 1 1 2 1 2 i 1 2 2 19 
J BR cveacdtatseesooes 14 #18 25 24 20 «ii 6 10 9 12 #17 12 178 
Tr 1d and Tobago.... 1 oe oe a 1 1 re 1 2 1 7 
ot Brit. West Indies.. 3 4 4 4 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 4 43 
D nican Republic .... 6 8 8 6 7 x 4 7 6 6 9 7 82 
D West Indies....... 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 24 
F West Indies ..... 21 18 il 10 «#613 5 12 14 7 16 ©0«618 & 148 
Vir 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 2 1 26 
N 
1 3 1 es 1 1 “* 1 2 12 
40 32 50 41 387 #58 68 62 51 48 553 
5 7 7 6 5 4 4 5 a 6 60 
és 11 1 14 9 27 1 15 13 8 102 
( ia 4 5 7 4 5 5 4 6 6 7 57 
E r 2 5 16 6 5 7 4 11 5 9 77 
G h. <<neeiiees 4 4 1 4 5 2 3 4 3 1 39 
POrn ..«seseuaes 17 8 5 5 5 8 1 9 5 3 81 
CAlle wes nnseeekdeueve 9 ee Tr oa 1 Tr x os 13 30 
CHING .srpuseseresnseeee 5658 275 377 358 269 1389 107 32 231 68 2,937 
H ong 103 191 129 188 186 132 58 45 154 62 41,400 
ADAM este scdansewenes 06 12 1 13 #138 34 18 4 2 3 3 172 
Cr h weeeeeebeweies << Ka - e¢ 5 7 oe ee 12 
K ea eee 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 142 28 40 18 929 
Philippine Islands ...... 35 42 569 44 56 81 82 69 18 27 55 OB 604 
Palestine and Syria ..... 1 3 3 3 2 oe 1 2 2 os 17 
British West Africa ..... 6 7 7 6 11 10 13 13°18 «17 12 8 122 
MEIDE se ssadeeasceisee se 2 5 6 13 48 21 5 3 1 13 5 8 130 
MOTOOO as cdeec ese v4 0s:90 se 14 2 12 «10 4 oe 5 1 5 3 56 
Spanish AGS .......ceee es ee 1 ee 1 ee ee 2 2 oe 1 17 
Canary Islands ......... 1 2 oe 2 xe ee 1 1 2 2 os 11 
Prench AGG 00. c0cee. 1 as 2 2 2 ee 1 2 1 2 2 1 16 
French Oceania ......... 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 ee 3 4 1 2 22 
British South Africa .... .. “* 1 ee 1 ee 1 1 ee ° 1 5 
Portuguese Africa ....... 2 1 4 oe 1 1 ea 2 ° es 11 
ADOT CS ccan whens 445% 6% 2 oe _ 1 1 oe 4 
TOI ceneciesseecis 1,273 1,568 2,092 1,778 1,789 1,716 1,539 1,426 1,038 9771,174 789 17,158 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Aug. 1, 1923, to July 31, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) 





Belg 1,281 652 435 204 56 
De 33 37 BS ss 2 
Fr 546 776 283 143 130 
Ge o ? —_— a ae 
G ee ‘sax ane 
Azores ots 4 és 

Finland 48 aa 

Gibraltar one oe 

Norway oe aS Ce 
Italy 1,034 792 318 603 727 
Malt, G68. in se0! :. 25% 68 16 i... cee 
Netherlands ... 1,358 578 6562 112 202 
Sweden ....... 22 127 36 18 «iil 


Turkey (Eur.).. 138 


England ...... 1,796 2,585 2,327 264 98 
Scotland ...... 221 148 48 51 24 
Irelam@ ...c.0% 402 153 120 158 15 
Canada ....... 5,534 6,276 837 19 oe 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Totals 
ose 080 GE se ae os 307 


104 223 37 «113 91 417 219 3,832 
oe 000 cee eee oo sss 24 159 
en  ? aT ee TT 60 81 40 2,059 
14 66 42 81 59 114 241 nae 

BG isee BS see 3 BS see 16 

9 cee coo BIB ooo 184 

512 431 459 899 600 795 5 a * 
24 60 83 24 #4117 «+183 227 3,530 

11 Se 46a. . bee 11 14 40 re} 

14 


227 +4525 1,469 957 790 983 577 12,598 
coe ceo S98 37 90 19 40 796 
Try aa, ae. a | ee 2,334 

1 4 6 323 210 1,390 2,091 16,691 


oe ssa, Soe (ode. 498 €28 95 


Mexico ars Pe 172 118 179 211 210 276 247 +212 189 159 78 49 2,100 
PORWR isccs cx eee ee ose ete cee eee eee see $2 es 284 1,126 
Salvador ...... 15 eee . ° eee 15 
Honduras ..... 6 ee ae eee anes +40 jot, 699 69% 6 
UBS cesccccee 1 2 4 1 G ees 6 S aes 2 1 4 31 
‘olombia ..... 9 10 11 9 2 10 13 13 17 12 18 ~ 132 
CHING 26.6002. 33 606 2,886 1,389 1,199 955 717 168 282... 67 8,302 
Kwangtung . — ave 0.0% a tke wee eee 33 are oes ove 99 
LT eee 459 1,401 1,074 02 2,248 1,793 785 294 33 317 241 200 8 9,747 
Other countries 2 oe 4 -. . eee - woo BS. cee eae ene 10 





Totals....14,198 15,408 9,289 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 -2,811 4,975 4,049 73,990 
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FLOURY STANDPATTERS 
“Oh, these dusty pulverizers 
Are a set of milling misers,” 
Said the crafty flour broker to his friend 
the cook one day; 
But the baking, cooking genius, 
Said, “Don’t let that ow between us. 
They will soon come off their flyer down 
into the beggars’ shay.” 


“If we only stick together, 
We will soon have lovely weather; 
Idle water o’er the mill dam makes the 
miller itch to grind. 
He must keep the rollers rolling 
To continue his grist tolling 


And it won’t be long til hunger makes 


him change his stubborn mind.” 


“But,” remarked the flour trader, 
“Hunger can’t be his persuader, 
For he makes his own provender while 
the rest of us grow lean.” 
“Curses!” cried the pie-concocter, 
“We must get a law-full doctor, 
And enact some ripping statutes to con- 
trol this monster mean!” 


“In the meantime while awaiting 
The result of this debating, 
I must have, six bursting barrels full 
of ‘Bramble’s Cake Surprise.’” 
Now the moral of these verses, 
Shows, despite the buyer’s curses, 
What takes place when standpat sellers 
keep standpatting on the price. 
A. W. E. 


* + 


A vicar in an Oxfordshire village vis- 
ited the day school and addressed the 
children on linen and its various uses. 

At the close, anxious to test the at- 
tention and knowledge of the children, 
he questioned them. 

One little girl had evidently been 
thinking about roly-polies and apple 
dumplings, for she could not answer a 
single question. 

The vicar tried to help her. “What,” 
the good man asked, “does your mother 
use to make underclothes?” 

Without the slightest hesitation, the 
girl replied: “Please, sir,” she said, 
“McDougall’s self-raising flour bags !”— 
Milling (Liverpool). 

* 


* 


A MODERN ANCIENT 


The live wire Roman real estate agent 
was showing a farm to a_ prospect 
named Cincinnatus. 

“I am not so particular about the soil 
or the improvements,” remarked the land 
seeker, “but I must get a place close to 
the public highway, as I am expecting a 
call,” 

“This is it,’ replied the broker. “The 
Appian Way runs right along the west 
line of that upper forty.” 

And so the deal was closed.—A gricul- 
tural Review. 

* * 

Mrs. Mitchell says that politicians, in 
order to attract women voters, should 
talk about hats. Up till now, of course, 
they’ve merely talked through them.— 
Punch. 

* * 

“Mrs. Blank is a fine talker, isn’t she?” 

“One of the best I ever escaped from.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Tourist: “But what do you do here 
when you’re lonely?” 

Mountaineer: “Oh, I shoot at ol’ Bill 
Scroggins down in the valley.”—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 

* * 

On a farm in southern Georgia is post- 
ed this sign: 

“Trespaser’s will be persekuted to the 
full extent of 2 mean mongral dorgs 
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which ain’t never been overly soshibil 
with strangers and 1 dubbel barlet shot- 
gun which ain’t loaded with no sofy pil- 
lers. Dam, if I ain’t tired from this hel 
raisin on my proputy.”—The Gas Maga- 
zine, 

* om 


ERRATUM 

Barber (to regular customer) : “I made 
a terrible mistake today while I was 
shaving a fellow.” 

Regular Customer: “What did you do; 
cut him?” 

Barber: “No, that wouldn’t have mat- 
tered so much; I cut myself.”—Life. 

* * 

The. animals in the Garden of Eden 
were all given tails, except man. Man 
was given a brain and left to form his 
own conclusion.—Milling (Liverpool). 

* - 

Mistress: “I saw the baker kissing you | 
this morning, Mary. In future I shall 
take the bread myself.” 

Mary: “It wouldn’t be any good, mum. 
He said he wouldn’t kiss any one but 
me!”—Milling (Liverpool). 

on im 

The cook was asked how she liked the 
new whole meal flour. 

“Well, ma’m,” she replied, “there’s one 
thing about it, you needn’t be perticler 
about yer ’ands being clean.”—Milling 
(Liverpool). 

* * 

Government experts are now tagging 
fish to find out where they go in the 
ocean. In this bustling age even the 
poor fish have no privacy.—Rochester 
Herald, P 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. : 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED—FOR NEW YORK, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New England 
states; only men with successful sales rec- 
ords need apply; mill grinds both hard 
and soft wheat flour and offers exceptional 
opportunity to successful salesmen. Ad- 
dress 970, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN FOR MICHI- 
gan by old established spring wheat 
mill making very high grade flour. 
Applicant must have favorable ac- 
quaintance with large baking trade 
in the state, especially the lower 
part, and satisfactory sales record; a 
splendid opportunity for a capable 
salesman with proper qualifications 
for the position. Make first letter 
complete and we will treat it in 
strict confidence. Address 2169, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ILLINOIS FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED— 
Must have successful sales record and 
thoroughly acquainted with flour buyers; 
must be willing to prove ability in given 
time, based upon flour delivered; we are 
old established mill, producing spring and 
hard or soft southwestern wheat flour. 
Address 969, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY RELIABLE MILLER, 40 YEARS OF 
age; all-around man. Address 2179, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent Minnesota or Kansas mill in 
Iowa. Address 2180, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


BY FLOUR PACKER OR SACK SEWER, 
15 years’ experience in mill and elevator 
work, Address 2182, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE FLOUR AND FEED SALES- 
man with several years’ experience wishes 
to connect with reliable mill; preferably 
New England. Address 2189, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A NO. 1 MILLER IN HARD WHEAT 
mill; willing to take complete charge of 
small flour and feed mill on salary or 
share basis; can produce reliable refer- 
ences. Address 2183, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY A HIGH GRADE MILLER WHO HAS 
had 30 years’ experience in milling; un- 
derstand remodeling any size mill up to 
500 bbls; married; state particulars; good 
reference; come at once. Address Aug. 
Gathman, Wessington Springs, 8. D. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2174, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100 
bbls capacity and upwards; spring wheat 
and some rye experience; good references 
as to qualifications; want permanent posi- 
tion at fair salary; northwestern states 
preferred, Address Thomas Mclivain, New 
Richland, Minn. 


ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER—CLEAN 
record, with 8% years’ sales department 
and sales assistant experience with 1,500- 
bbl mill in Mississippi Valley territory; 31 
years of age and married; can furnish sat- 
isfactory references. Address 2171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 14 
years’ experience calling on the Pennsyl- 
vania trade, would like to make connec- 
tion with good northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill making quality flour; can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 2181, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER; UNDERSTAND MILL- 
ing soft winter, spring and Kansas hard 
wheat; understand making self-rising flour 
and pancake flour; give good references 
or come on approval; married; central 
states preferred, Address 2188, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—CONNECTION WITH MILL 
making quality flour for Indiana territory, 
by a man with experience, a clean record 
of wide and agreeable acquaintance with 
all branches of the trade; references fur- 
nished; available Oct. 1. Address 2170, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

THE WRITER HAS HAD A WIDE EX- 
perience in the management of the coun- 
try mill and the country elevator; if your 
plant does not show a reasonable return 
for time and money invested, it might pay 
you to get in touch with him; all corre- 
spondence treated as strictly confidential. 
Address 2191, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, Oct. 1; 10 years in present position 
as superintendent 1,000-bbl hard spring 
wheat mill; small family; no booze or 
tobacco; capable of taking full charge 
purchasing, millwright work, adapting 
flow, tempering, power plant, etc. Corre- 
spondence and interview solicited. Ad- 
dress 2187, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with mills from 150 
bbis up; have milled hard and soft wheat; 
understand blending wheat to the best 
advantage; guarantee yield and quality; 
do my own millwright work; plan and 
install flour mill; am married; desire 
steady position; can come at once; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address E. C. 
Wilharm, Manhattan, Mont. 


CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with medium-sized mill or one wishing to 
start a laboratory; familiar with all classes 
of hard wheat flour; able to demonstrate 
and handle bakery troubles; experienced 
in all laboratory work, with past record 
of excellent results; member of American 
Association of Cereal Chemists; best of 
references as to character and ability. 
Address 2167, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 500 bbis or over; have life- 
time experience in milling hard and soft 
wheat; have my own tools and can keep 
mill in repair; understand blending and 
tempering; have milled for all kinds of 
trade; with last concern eight years, six 
years with another; have milled in Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Iowa, Oregon and Idaho; 
age 45, have family; references furnished. 
Address 2184, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL SITU- 
ated on the Frisco Railroad and Mississippi 
River 100 miles from St. Louis; practically 
all machinery and buildings new and in 
first class condition; with little expense 
can be turned into 300-bbl mill; have good 
boiler, St. Louis Corliss engine installed 
two years ago; 20,000-bu capacity ele- 
vator, 6,000-bbl capacity fireproof ware- 
house, also railroad spur and good transit 
privileges; a splendid bargain for anybody 
wishing to go into milling; can hardly. be 
appreciated until seen. Address Witten- 
berg Milling Co., Wittenberg, Mo. 





OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED 
kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
practically new; two trunk line railroads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing section; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large 
capacity; modern power plant, with auto- 
matic stoker almost new; large appraisal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of capi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2172, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





Brokerage Connection— Pittsburgh 
Central Kansas mill, Turkey wheat dis- 
trict, always in line for business ona 
fine, strong flour, wants a brokerage 
connection for Pittsburgh and territory. 
This will be an active account. Address: 
1001 care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 








City, Mo. 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





Wheat, Flour and Feed 
Analyses 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 North State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Acme Tag Company 


Manufacturing 


TAGS 


of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 





Minneapolis Minnesota 
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GAS FLUID 


Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 
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Daily Capacity 10,000 Barrels 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winters and Blends 


Quality, Quantity, Service 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable: ‘““MapPo.”’ 


WAWAAN 


Ws WIA VTA \Ud \Ud WU? 


October 1, 1924 





FOR QUICK SALE 


To Close an Estate 


This Modern 


Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 


Re-enforced concrete throughout. 
Built in 1923 and equipped with 
Nordyke & Marmon mill machinery 


Must be Sold! 


Here is an opportunity to buy a modernly equipped milling 
property in a thriving farming community at a low price, if you 
act quickly. It must be sold to close an estate. It will be priced 
reasonably for a quick sale. It is now in operation, and is ready 
to be turned over at once to the new owner. 


Location: On the main line of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, and on the Osage River—near 
the Missouri River—at Osage City, Mo. 


One sternwheel steamboat and barges and one 
motor boat used in transporting grain to the 
mill are a part of the transportation equipment 
included in the purchase price. 


Description: 

Flour Mill: Main Mill Building—Re-enforced concrete through 
out. Five floors and basement. Metal doors, metal win- 
dow frames, concrete stairways. Fireproof. Equipped 
with latest Nordyke & Marmon mill machinery. Capacity, 
100 barrels in 24 hours. 


Mill Engine Room—Adjoins flour mill building. On« 
story. Re-enforced concrete. 


Mill Warehouse—One story and basement. Re- 
enforced concrete. Adjoins main flour mill building. 


Height 119 feet. Nin 
Re-enforced concret 


Grain Elevator: Re-enforced concrete. 
bins. Capacity 60,000 bushels. 
wagon dump adjoins elevator. 


Office—One story. 
wagon dump. 


Re-enforced concrete. Adjoin 


Scale Room—One story. Re-enforced concrete. Ad- 


joins office. 


For detailed information and price 
write at once to 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Executors 


Eighth and Locust to St. Charles Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 








